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PEEFACE. 


Frw of the plans which hare of late jears been 
dkrriBad for the of knowiadge, hare epecdhcallj 

aimad ai the object of the presexit volume : to take 
m iixmi. the ti:siek of our nmieiy mistakes, and, bj 
htxrwring os oew objects, or old ones in new lights, to 
Tdkxm our judgmentsu'^* I/>cke dehnee Error to b© 
^ a of OUT judgment, giving assent to that 

wiikh is not tme;*’—and the iliostratioii of these woixis 
is the rrtairi purpo&e of the VoriTLAU. Ebboek.'^ 
Expositions of Error, or works exchisireljr devoted 
to thjd purposfe, are not so rare in olden as in modem 
litecature. About one hundred and ninety years since, 
SiB TiroMSiS Bbowste, a man of extezndve learning and 
research, pablislied a volume of EuquirUs iuio Vwdgar 
amd C<fmmon Erron^ which enjoys high reputation to 
the present day. This work may be said to have hrst 
the ^ Pofclab Ebboes f though, while the 
Au^or has been stimulated by the zeal of Bbowxb, ho 
has not imitatod his disinclination to admit new posi> 
tions. Neither has he followed the celebrated author 
of the Rdigio Madvdy the philosojhcr of Norwich,” in 
bis elaborate study of l>ooks, or in his fon^lneBs for the 
^nbellishments of cla^isic story and quotation, such as 
might be expoctofl from aphjincian of the seventeenth 
oentuiy. To enors long since exploded, the Author of 
the pmsent volume has been content to refer as the 
antiqyiUv^^ or ‘‘curiosities,” of his design, since his 
object has been to explain the errors of his own day; 
indeed, to catch them living as they rise. Moreover, ho 
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Im hUivi',n i/t hJj* txitotiiumH of ifnuXM nlHliy 
i$i Uiu hnnitam of y-^iny Ua tifatk not itmirooi 
tliij h//W ^*io Uill Ufifciot k i/y filf/til/tii/' nor ** 

drink Um hy atmUi'^/nn IhoOi^lt itoniinHui 
ruUi find tmrt'Anddi'.f hy way of ahainuX and funAjinUtf no 
m i/j htA*//fffii an luivanUiiii ofm aifd fonnahn^ mn^/X Hi 
any inU iUuXntd iimaidth iff a^ntm intUifttAUf hthorrow 
from Hiu 'Voomah iUufWfsr,^ may ho fair ** ht wandor 
in i\m nifiravolioti imita of irniif and, ihoroffUit, Im 
may rAmnXiftmM mo*X ilm Ooiiidh and (riani of 
atfUnnity/^ i*otikiidy, fi^w of Ida ** Errorn^* may 
ho, at lirat alt/ht, r/ntthh^rod of rAturrAly Huflioioni 
impofifimA$ hi ii anolt i/jroAXion aa ihoy In^rn 

rooi:ivo hni, d ahotdd ho roiifondfortid, that ** noildtn^ 
ia hi ho i^nnihhjiAl tra a triiio );y widoh Urn mhtd in 
innotd hi i-antion, fotoMi^/ld, and t'.)n;nnfainAXiond* ^ 

Ey moana of i'Anfdonmdhm—tho rt'anliof i}$on{/hh-^ 
wIdoU ro]oriM wind no hnnim aififoara norAnauiry, i\m 
rt iifhn’ ii< horo inoti4inhA\ with oxitotiitiona of no fowof* 
than i^onia.Aa Ernmnni, initActdini/, ii 

hoiHtd, liM matfy Hi/rooahlo tijAAmiotfa of no'^tdiy, ami 
p(/jnrfA'A$ tif ndiomd onriottUy, afni anmainii rot4.aroh, 

A f/lamfo at tho Tahio of (UmhiniM will inoimo iim 
rofylor for iim vari*Xy of tlda volnmo j and a ooidomi 
in/lox will onahUi him hi roXor romiiiy hi any 04 iiHti:Ud 
anhjoiX iroaiAAi of in Hm liomm, E 'i\ 


(Ji Uj/M hoi, Mwoh, IHi\, 


ht t)Ai mnpfiUy of ihttUturm^ ihf} AnOif/Otkn urn uiy^Ah Itu/i 
i-hn 0 / Uiidn u >4 hiu in.tLLUf>:h futt t/f 

h** ii(*n fj/hiihlh-n rAtUAi , f *r i\m 

Wv^'k ik *4 'i *»7; 
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U.^A-iUt "i*'/i/ I// li^A, '-‘/i/i M, •aV/ •i^i///4/4A4 hItAlAhy. — 
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l)///A/» i'/»//4./j4/AJ >/i ^/4.44A At i//|y i'.l/A».U» tA iiK\i in A'//- 
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|«/<v/////4./A JhtUAiiiiX Ut, / 4<'4 i.‘.fi/()♦.»/ ///444-/J'/4A ^»t/A»»l///4l ♦#^t//J 

AaL /•/4/t4 /4»//»/l/»l4i/ 4/1 i/4»‘.i-4» 4#/.* Ali j/.</-//.* izI^lK »A fx/oin 

H ' l/vtA/^A At/A.vJ/t »/>^*/A'i</»-U ir<j\,>.4//AU</4.M4/44 4/i’ t.iA«*i/A« - 

/./A/Z/At/U/i |^****Ja///»^ aLA, , f t , I ,, f 
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yil. VMi/m Itf NATtJJlAL niHTOJiV, 

yu\/nUfim uitiuiJiUof '^I'ha uhlJUfm-'^l'Uts ifnct- 

inhUi ‘ihu itlui/ontt •AiUmt'it 

Mutt itM ottu tiit iutm iituit u vtoittuit 
itt /tuKtituI hUU/iy hti iioit IJttl^tutMi/lt: ityu:itu>"^ 
liUliitUItt^ WitiU: ‘i itu \tuiltftlfi lw<t 'i^/tf 

f/ti 9 ity t/f Utu itt Vitt\i\uttt\ ^iutt^ttutt iutttit ■ 

ultAit ^l ita KutttKi t:ul 'Tlta whulu ft^A u ttttk itKityttf 

fihtgittu ift tliU ol/l uttti UtiVt wotUi'— 

iiltti'u uyjJ4 itittHiHf*;ututi*i*t of tt'HuWttvttt itt 

WiftOit Ti/tiif*iiioutt 'l'it*)g/fU-ltio* kot -^i ito tt\^itiUti/-tio iiottf 
Ittittg 'i'ito ot f/titu/ii/ta itult /t^it AfloiJJott t/f 

Unlutu tioiootu of Uttj thtiithiti >loiin itory (^tui/n oyou ^ 

iii/tfi\ii.lt WOftit toit.)tiAUtg fiott,th 'I'lt/f 

ti/Mlit'it htuul ttiOf.h ^h.uiJfWuUilt -^i ltu cttrwig'-^ 

'i itu UttUnt fty-^i im hit4 kliihtg ttltUi*tt -^^i ito iututtt/*tljt tti/hior 

f ‘4Vt 

MIL IffUKX t , , . , , , . , f}fyj 
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POPULAR ERRORS. 


I—ECO.VOMY' OF MAN. 


i/>N<ji:virv c)i' AuiMouH. 

IIut.T that k ia an unfoutulcd prcju- 

ciictf to Stnagiin* that the puii&uit of litcrattire in inJttrifHis 
to hcoItlL StiitUouJi men arc an long-Hvctl, in general, m 
ochera. The/i/rrf/a of the Frencli Jna were long-Iiveil • 
Cwo>thiril< of them the age of 70 ; ami aa many of 

thctri attained the age of 90 a« died under 00. Thu», Ht. 
I’>ref»iond paa»eii the age of 90 ; ( hevreau, that of 8K ; 
Valeaiua, fid; Ijongarue, ; l*oggio, 79; and Duchat 
and J^egraU. 77 ; Furcliine died at OS, and Cardinal 
Ferroti at oZ Archhuhon Saricrofi dietl at 77, Uiahop 
at 70 ; Newton, \\'ttller, anti Clement XII. na^ied 
iheperiotl of K); and l.khop Iltmgh, Dr. Tancretl Kobln- 
jgon, Cardinal I lenry, Sir John Maynard, and Sir Chria- 
tonher U ten,exccetlet| the age of 90. Jliblnm Ifuet him- 
&cJf waa a remarkable iniUaiice of health and longevity in 
n very atutlioua man. *1 hough hU atudiea directed him 
to the church, he did not enter into holy ordcra till he waa 
40 years of age. He waa llUhop of Avranchea U yeara ; 
and having apent the remaininf^ twenty xcara of hia life 
In devotion and study, he died m hin 9Ut year. 

niOHLANn LONonvirv. 

It has often been aahl that examplca of extreme longe¬ 
vity are cr>mtnon in the ilighlanda of Scotland, ami tim 
tale haa been reneatinl till it has almt)at become an axiom 
dangcrona to dount. A well-known and renurkabte inaUtnee 
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Is oftcit qtiot<5(l from Pohiiant; but It is, probably, a solitary 
ono, Kiiioo other iiiqiiirern have not fouiiil similar Cfl«rs, 
and no snti»rac»ory evidence has been adduced to Jtisiify 
the general assertion. The tourist who hurries through 
the country may, perhaps, ailopt this notion from tlio 
number of old pcof)le wlmm he si r« in the cottages, or 
ctigaged in some sort iT labour wiien nearly past llio 
power of labouring, lint it must be recollected tltat tbo 
aged and infirm continue to reside witfi their children 
wlieii no longer able to maintain themselves, and that there 
is no asylum, like the wor' bouse or bospiral of Knglnnd, 
where these objects ore concealed fmm the |mhlic view, 
and almost lost to the public recollection, ilcncc the aged 
are seen everywhere; and hence the oa*iy hut superficial 
conclusion, that tlicy are in gicater proportion here than 
in Knglutid*. 

aTATunn op mak. 

Aw erroneous notion obtains belief, that the present 
Stature of the Human Rare is considerably less than it has 
been in nast ages 'I’his Error may. in pm t, liavc originated 
in the olden talcs of men of gigantic stature, which arc 
now almost universally discreciiied At the same lime, it 
is extremely firohahle that the si7.e of the race, notwith- 
fitanding some h eal variations, lias not sensibly dimi¬ 
nished ; and, not only from tlie concnrrcticc of many 
kinds of proofs from historical cvidenct? fpom the earliest 
kfiown periods, hut from considera ions of science in the 
alpBcnce of all rnonnments, it may he inferred that there 
has been no inaterial change since the origin of mankind. 

l.ancaHhire and ^ orkshire furnish the tallest specimens 
of Eiiglisijrnen; a .«^ufllcient answer to the noiion that 
inanufttctiiring industry has a general tendency to produce 
physical dctcrioratlonf. 

nxAoonriATioN op ancirnt rtatuks. 

In »|iccimens of fttaturs left us by the Ancients, we sco 
something that always fascinates ns, at the same (itnc 
that wc find everything exaggerated in them. 'I'hc reason 
is thu.H Irappily explained by Mr. Ahernctby :—*• The 
ancients did exaggerate In ihcir statues; but tlicn there? 

• Sc»o Dr. Maoeultooh*! UiHi^Ipnipti nf tti» WMitorn IslsncU of Hco»lana. 
f f^irtburgti llsvlow. 
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was BO much grace in ihdr exaggeration that you did 
tiot KCQ it, hut you were fiiacinattsl: their tbieheada, for 
instance. Look at them, and you sec (hem coining for« 
ward —they overhang the rest of the face. You sec tliey 
do not shelve away—they are hroail and cximnded. 
Animals, the brutes, have Bcarcely any foreheaiiK; the 
monkey H forehead recedes, nmi the dog's forehead falls 
back coinolelely. 'fhe anciints, therefore, wiih reason, 
gaxc a full pndecting forehead to their Hiaines, to dignify 
tlicm—to mark, a.H it were, tlie striking diffeicnce there 
was between man and other aninmi.s. Now the ructnouf 
is quite peculiar to man—no oilier animal has it: the 
ancients laboured that part of the human coun enunce 
with extraordinary care; for it is particularly adapted to 
convey expression. 'I'he ei/c.v, too, they munage<l in the 
same way. Some of the inferior animals have their eyi»s 
so brought ftirward on the Burface of their face that they 
can see Bide ways, they can see around them, and even 
behind them ; which is the sign of a suspicions, apprehen¬ 
sive, anxiouM dispo.*^ition. Tlie aneiems gave to the faces 
of their statues eyes that looked straighily and directly 
upon you—that look sternly forward ; and they did this 
in order to convey to the behohlcr that the originals felt 
the very reverse of timidity of apprehension, and sus¬ 
picion. dhen the norr. Man has a peculiar one: it has 
u bridge in it; all oth»r animals want the nose, tis it is in 
man Those animah, instead of a nose, have a ammt — 
it is II rmm/, not a nose, ^ow the ancients, in their heads, 
attended greatly to tlic nose: they placed the bridge of it 
very high in the face; they placed it above the centre of 
the orbit of the eyes, 'fhe (* reeks brought the nose straight 
down—iho Romans gave it a bend upwards: they arched 
ir, thinking that to be the handsomest form. 'The umirxis 
they made as little li >c a snout as po!»sible. In the sta'ues 
of the ancients you see the mmUh made in a peculiar vvsy; 
it is. so to sneak, as little like a devouring aperture as [ros- 
fiiblc: they knew it was made for articulating for exi ress- 
ing thoughts by language; and they tnadc it as expressive 
as they could, 'fhe H s were made muscular and sirong. 
llruies, we find, have no dma: that is a part of iho face 
peculiar to men. The ancients were very pariicuUr about 
It, and formed it large and exp»*e.s*ivo. Now, if you could 
put all thc.se features ou paper, you would have the 
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ci)un(er)Anee of Juj)iU?r Olympus himself. The ancients, 
however, did not )i;ive the same face to all their statues ; 
it is quite true what i)r. Hpurzheim said of them, that 
they knew much belter than to place the iiead of a plii- 
losoplier upon the shoulders of a gladiator/* 

KVIOKNOt*: Ol** UHALltl» 

PumpnUTioN is, by many persons, thought to denote 
health; but this notion is only, to a certain extent, correct. 
Dr. Ciregory says, of a person in bigb health, the exhala¬ 
tion from the skin is free and constant, hut without 
amounting to perspiration, and the repulsion of impurity 
is a necessary consequence. In fact, it is perspiration 
so active as to fly from the skin, instead of remaining upon 
it, or suffering anything eUe to remain. 

OllOWINO PAT, 

Norwrrii&'i’ANniso gootl living, and Inimnierahle pro¬ 
positions for Fattening the person, and the encouragement 
held forth by various remedial processes, the task still 
remains u tliflicuUone; and we intist even now agree witli 
what the learneti Buhner said a century ago: ** All bodiee 
maybe mode lean, hut it is impossible to fatten where 
vehement heat or dryness is by nature; for one may easily 
subtract from nature, hut to add to nature is difliculc, 
when virtue tloes not cooperate; all oilier creatures, if 
they have sufHcient and proiier food, will grow fut and ho 
franked; whereas men, alihoiigh they have the best 
culiment exliihited to them, will not, in like manner, he fat, 
the chief cause whereof, as to man, is imputed to his 
temperament," 


'jr:i{i*uuATi/nn op «an. 

To the uneducated it appears no less erroneous to say, 
that the hoily is equally warm on a cold winter niornitig 
as on the most sultry of the dog-days, than to affirm that 
the snii is stationary, contrary to the apparent evidence of 
the senses; yet the one is ns well ascertained as the other* 
For example, at Ceylon, Dr. Davy found that the tempe¬ 
rature of the native itdmhitants differed only alKiut one 
or two degrees from the ordinary standarrl In Fngland^. 

• jHmfs rtennle, 
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TEJrPERATURE OF AGED PERSONS, 

Aero persons are generally thought to he more suscep¬ 
tible of cold than the young. The heat of human beings 
has, however, been proved to be very nearly the same, 
whatever may be their age, their temperature, their type, 
or tlie race to which they belong; and whatever may be 
the nature of their food, as the comparative researches 
of Dr. Davy prove, from the priests of Buddha, the 
Hindoos, caters of rice, and the \ edas, who live entirely 
on animal food. 


ExmsvnE TO the sin. 

Fiie&e arc few points which seem less generally under- 
sto(K!,or more clearly proved, than the fact, that Exposure 
to the Sun, without e.xercise sufficient to create free perspira¬ 
tion, will produce illness; and that the (same) exposure to 
the sun, with sufficient exercise, uili not produce ilJne^. 
Let any man sleep in the sun, he will awake perspiring 
and very ill—perhaps he will die. Let the same man dig 
in the sun for the same length of time, and he will perspire 
ten times as much, and be quite well. The fact is. that 
not only the direct rays of the sun, but the heat of the 
atmosphere produce abundance of bile, and powerful 
exercise alone w’ill carry off that bile •. 

nEALTnrNE.SS of LONDON. 

CoNsiDEBABLE Error prevails respecting the salubrity 
of the air of our metropolis, from ignorance of the fact 
ascertained by Mr. Cavendish many years since—that there 
is no sensible difference in the constituent parts of the 
atmosphere, under circumstances the most dissimilar. The 
air of London, with its half-million of blazing fires, equals 
in purity the freshe t breezes of the country ; nor has any 
diffiercnce been discovereil between the chemical composi¬ 
tion of the air of a crowdctl room in a fever hospital and 
the common ojien atmospheric air. The mortality of 
London is one thing, but the mortality of its various 
parishes another; sonic of them being twice, thrice, and 
even four times that of others. 

* Nnptcr*§ C^ftttonla. 
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SAl.im«n V TIIK RKA COAfil. 

Tn* 1*8. plants, Xe. riirely flourish in the vicinity of the 
ut» ; but tbccdUht* < 4 ' their decline 18 litile unflerslnod. It 
in aiirlbuietl to tlie Hmiospbere conminiiiR a portion of the 
itiuriAtea, or salts of the sea over which it has pi.^nl, and 
wliich is pernicious to veji^eiable life. lUii these pro{)eriiea 
are favourable to animal life; and it lias even b^*n main- 
taineth that the air heat adapird to vejietaiion is unpro* 
idiiotia to animal life and i»or nrr*/i. It may, however, 
l)edoubted, if nature has llxeil any general rule; since daily 
experience proves that dilfereiit sjjec ea of aiiirnals —even 
diaerent races of the same ^pecie 8 —are variously alK*cied 
by the same air. On ihU account, the saluhrity of the sea* 
air b by no means universal, as ii is com moldy thought to he. 

TUB SOUTH OP PRANCE. 

Trie benefns of this invalid-visi'cd corner of the earth 
have been much overrated Life is here very short, 
scarcely more than ihirtv years Indeed, it appears to 
mlmu of little doubt, that the climate of the southern 
coast of Fiance, deceit full) brilliant and mild, is iittlo 
favourable to the huiiiau constitution. 

CM1I.4TU OP HAUPinA AMI TUB JUBlIITPitllANBAN. 

Thk climate of Madeira, in iu restorative eHitts miou 
invalids, has been siiai^gely overrainl. Dr C’laik relates, 
tliat of thiriy-Hve invalids who landrd at Madeira wiilnii 
two years and a half, there wm* only six survivors who, 
so far from lk»iiig corrti, could only make ihe best of a 
precarious existence in a low latitude. 

It should, how^ever, he added, that the climate of 
Madeira is in many ca&# 8 , the last rewirt and f«ini hope 
of the %vorn-out iiivafiil. A recent traveller (Cap'aiii 
Alexander) notes: ** ILiw painful is it to rtllect on the 
many hundred fair forms and brave spirits who have laen 
cnmpelletl to seek the climate of NUdeira, to avert, for a 
time, the stroke of the fi ll lyranl—deaili! How few with 
retiovatMl ctmsti'tiii ns have been |»ermitU°d to revisit 
their father*land! Our captain had freiitienilv taken out 
passengers to Mailciia young women, adoineil with every 
personal grace and highly cnltivateil mimis, hut on whooe 
cheeks was painted the fatal hectic iluirh ; and young tncti, 
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afflicteil with a sepulchral cougli, which told too plainly 
that their days were numbered and that they were shortly 
toreposein the si lade of the my riles of i he Funchal cemetery: 

* Tho grniuit of tho Ulo tliat showers 
lliw KoriDSof fruit, hU fairest flowers. 

Hath aiMt hU robes of vernal bl(M>m 
lu guardian fondness o*er their tomb.' 

Both Gibraltarand Malta arc supposed to be very healthy, 
and to afTord a glimpse of hofie to those wlio suffer under 
Consump ion, but this conclusion, or rather impression, 
is oppugneil in recent statistical reports. The authors 
atate, that in the I niied Kinpdom per !i)(K) are at¬ 
tacked by this dreadful malady ; while in Gibrahar the 
amount is 8*2 ; at Malta, 6 7; and 5 3 in the Ionian 
Islands. 'Mus would seem to prove, that, with the ex¬ 
ception of tlic Ionian Islands, the Mediterranean is not, 
as is generally supposetl, favourable to pulmonary com¬ 
plaints, but rather the reverse. 

HOURS OF RKST. 

The mind requires regular rest as well as the body, and 
does not so soon recover from any excess of exertion. But 
it is the tendency of the present state of soci ty in Eng¬ 
land to produce imnatural exertions. Stage coach horses, 
*nd walkers against time, are not the only creatures that 
are worked to death in this country. Many are the 
labourers, (and it is the most sober and industrious upon 
whom the evil falls), who, by taskwork, or by working 
what are called days and quartets, prepare for themselves 
n premature old age : and many are the youths who, 
%vhilc they are studying for University honours, rise early 
and sit up late, have recourse to art for the purpose of 
kecoing their jaded faculties wakeful, and irretrievably 
injure their health for ever, if this intemperance of study 
does not cost them their lives*. 

Arv-hbishop Williams is said tohavc slept only three hours 
in the four-and-iwenty ; “so that he lived three times as 
long,” says his biographer, “ as one that lived no longer.’* 
This is a marvellous fact; for Williams was a man who 
employed all his waking hours, and moreover was not of 
the most tranquil dis[>osition. ** But,*' says Dr. Southey, 

I believe that any one who should attempt to follow his 
example would severely suffer for his imprudence.” 

♦ Soutlioy. 
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NIUIIT STl'IlUCa. 

i*'xTUAoiuuNAuv wukt^fiiliuH», eiutbllng |>orm)u» toatiuly 
Imrd for claya and id^lila wiilnnit kada to a vory 

orronroua idea of the ImriDlesanokiH of this excetia, Intoiiiio 
thou^lit, or abxtrartlon, Ima a powoiful iidliionro ou tlio 
drculatloii; and l)da abh«)nco of aleep ia obviously tlio 
reaull of oxcoawivo action of tbo brain, which, if not 
rolioved, nnit>t aoon run on to dcliiinnn Kxtraordhmry 
wakcfidneaa ia, tln'rcforc, the hi^na) of natnio for aiiapuinf« 
!n|| auch |miauita, 

NATi'iin or’ tuin. 

Haim dtaa not, aa waa nhherto mippoxcd, form an 
OHKcntlnl part of the akin. It haa a principle of oxUtonco 
of ila own; and M, l\ (’uvicr oonaldcra tho organic 
ryatcin which produces hair as forming part of that of (ho 
aenacs; ihcalightcHt touch, even that produced by a hair of 
tho hnmun head, is aniflcient to make certain aidmalH, cuta 
for example, contract their skin and make it tremble, aa 
they alwaya do to rid It of light hodiea which stick to it; 
ami of the presence of which lliey are apprised by this 
peenliar sense of toucli. 

Tiin 'loNunn 

la not an indlHpcnsahle organ td' taste, as is commonly 
supposed. Uhnncnhach saw an adult, and in other 
respects a wclMnformed man, who wan horn without a 
tongue, lie eeuld distingnisli, nevertheless, very easily 
tho tastes of solutions of salt, sugar, and alties, rnldaid un 
his palate, ami would express the taste of eacli in writing, 

iNsnNNinn,tiV or* Tiin duain, 

Bi NsiiUMiv is, in reality, very didVrent from what is 
ruggcstcil by (irsi experience, 'riuis, the iirain Is Insun^ 
sihle: tliat part of the brain which, if dlsinrhcd or dis« 
eased, takes away conscionsness, is as iosensihle as the 
leatlier of our shoe! 'I'lmt ilie brain may he touched, or 
a ponton of it cut off, without interrunting the patient 
in the sentence he is littering, Is a sur|)rinng circnmstancot 
From this fact [diysiologinta formerly inferred that the 
surgeon luid not reached die moie important organ i»f the 
brain. Hut (bat opinion aroso from tiie notion prevailing 
that a nerve must necessaiily be sensible W'lieieas, wlieii 
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we consiJer limt the different parts of the nerrous sptem 
hare totally distinct endowments, and that there are nen'ea 
insensible io touch and incapable of giving pain, though 
exquisitely alive to their proper office, we have no just 
reason to conclude that the brain should be sensible, or 
exhibit a property of the nerve of the skin. Reason on it 
as we may, the fact is so;—die brain,through which every 
impression must be conveyed before it is perceived, is 
itself insensible. This informs us that sensibility is not a 
necessary attendant on the delicate texture of a living part, 
but that it must have an appropriate organ, and dial it is 
an especial provision*. 

BLNEFITS OP SENSTinUTY. 

It may appear, at first view, that our condition would 
have been improved had we not been entlowcil with die 
Sensibility wbicli often renders disease so great an evil; 
but in the same proportion that our ease would have been 
consulted, our danger would have been increased. It is 
bv the quick sensibility of our frame that we are warned 
of a thousand dangers, and enabled to guard against ihcmt. 

SKIN-DEEP WOUNDS, 

The extreme Sensibility of the Skin to the slightest 
injury conveys to every one the notion that the pain must 
be the more severe ilie deejier the wound. This is not 
the fact; nor would it accord widi the beneficent design 
which shines out everywhere. The sensibility of the 
skin serves not only to give the sense of touch, but it is 
a guard upon the deeper parts; and as they cannot be 
reachetl except through the skin, and we must suffer pain 
therefore before they are injured, it would be superfluous 
to bestow sensibility upon these deeper parts. If the 
internal parts width act in the motions of the body had 
possessed a similar degree and kind of sensibility with the 
skin, so far from serving any useful purpose, this sensi¬ 
bility would have been a source of inconvenience and 
continual pain in the common exercise of the frame. The 
fact of the exquisite sensibility of the surface, in compari¬ 
son with the deeper parts, being thus ascertainetl by daily 
experience, we cannot mistake the intention, that the skin 
is made a safeguard to the delicate textures which are 

* Sir Charles I5cU*s BrWjetvater Treatise. 1 I>r PbiUp. 
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contained therein, by forcing; um to ovoid injiirici! i and It 
iIocH afford u« a inon? cffirciuHl defence than if our iKKliea 
were covered with the hide of the rhinoccroa*. 

aiCNHIIIILirV 01' IN FA NTH. 

A NOTION prevailMtImt thcyounRof animala arc directed 
by inatinct, hut tlmt tlierc In an exception in rej^ard to the 
human off^prin^,; that in the chilil we have to trace die 
gradual dawn and f^rogrefhive iinnrovernfnt of reaaon, 
TIuh in not quite true: we tiouht wriether the body would 
ever be exerciwfd urnler the influence of reaxon alone, aud 
if it were not firwl directed by KCMiHibilitiea which are in¬ 
nate or iiiKtinciive. I’he HeimibilitieH and nio ionaofiho 
lipx and tongue arc perfect from the beginning ; and the 
dread of falling in diowii in the young infant long before 
it can have had experience of violence of any kiini. The 
lips and tongue are flrxt exereixed; the next motion is to 
put the hand to the triouth in order to auck it; and 
no cooner an? the fftigerx capable of graxping, than what¬ 
ever they hold In carried to the inouili. *^o that the xen- 
nihility toUiueli in the lifHi and tongue, and their rnotiona, 
arc the firnt iidetn to knowledge ; and the uxe of tlie hand 
ia a later acquircnientt. 

TJili TFJIM ‘‘NFiivoea/' 

Tmfhk arcfiiw termH more commonly uneihhothin and 
out of the medical profeKhion, than ** Nervoux it in a word 
which haa ucqulre<i great iturriherH of aignificatioha, and 
many people, at tlie xame time, profeaa not to understand 
what it ineanM« Certainly, to speak of** being nervous,*' 
h a mode of exprenhion which is very indefinite, fnnn the 
use that is made of it; hut liieh, if properly apjdierif 
carries to the mind a very forcible Impression of a pecu- 
lur state, for which we have m* very appropriate language. 
Unfortunately, the sanie word hax la?en long emfdoyed to 
express two states in direct ofipohition to each other: thus, 
wo talk of strong, weighty argmrtent, delivered with bold- 
ncKM and energy, and in appmpriate language—as** a nerv¬ 
ous speech/* and the orator as ** full of nerve /* wliilst wc, 
on the other liand, say, that the individual who deli* 
vers himself with timidity, with hesitation, and distrust 
of his own power, is highly nervous;**—we regret tliat 

^ sir Cliarkx IWl's Tettniiuc. 1 Il/Iil. 
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Ills “ good sense was overpowereci by bis nerves/* In the 
first instance, wc mean to ray that there is a teiiMon 
and fctre» gth of nerve; in the latter, that ihere is a laxity 
and weakness of nerve ; yet, by some strange anomaly in 
our mode of expressing our ideas, we apply the same 
ailjectire to both these stales of the nervous system*. 

FEET OF CHINESE FEMALES. 

Wr read much of the smallness and beauty of the feet 
of Chinese women ; but from the examination of a foot, 
and the Ilenort of the same, by Mr. Bransby Cooper, to 
the Royal Society, this peculiarity amounts to deformity. 
Indml, the specimen examined nad all the characters of 
deforrnity consequent upon the prevalent habit of early 
bandamng for the purpose of checking its natural growth. 
He observes: — “ I o an unpractiseil eye it has more the 
appearance of a congenital malformation, than of being 
. tne effect of art, however long conllnuet!; and appears at 
first sight like a club foot, or an unreduced dislocation. 
From the heel to the great toe, the length of the foot 
measures only four inches; the great toe is bent abruptly 
backwards, and ita extremity fKjinted directly upwards; 
while the phalanges of I he other toes are doubletl in beneath 
the sole of the fcxit, having scarcely a iy breadth across the 
foot where it is naturally broadest, i he heel, instead of 
projecting backwards, descends in a straight line from the 
Dones of the leg. and imparts a singular appearance to the 
foot, as if it w^tfre kept in a state of permanent exten- 
Eion, From the doubling in of the toes into the s^de of 
the foot, the external edge of the fo<’t is formed in a great 
measure hy the extremities of the raeialarkal Ixmes; and 
a deep cleit or hollow appears in the sole across its whole 
breatuh. 'I’hc author gives a minute anatomical de¬ 
scription of all thcf^e parts, p inliiig out the deviations 
from the natural conformation. He remarks that Irom 
the diminutive size of the fwt. the height of the instep, 
the deficiency of brea*lth, and the der.siiy of the cellular 
texture, all attempts to walk with so deformed a foot must 
be extremely awKward; and that in order to preserve an 
equilibrium in an erect positioii, the body must necessarily 
be bent forwards with a painful cfF>rt, and with a very 
considerable exertion of muscular power/* 

♦ Dr. Elgmon 4’8 Lcctarct. 
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TnKpailwof tlic head wlilcli Icflftt liifincnco llio pliy- 
aiop^noiiiy arc llio I'liift, hIiIcIi Iiuvc few niid we/ik tnove- 
irirnla. It iippciirn that if iho largest arc considered Ica^t 
handKotne, they hear I'artheKt^ and diKtingidnli r.onfirla with 
moat faciilty. (kadd it ho tliis consideration which hna 
Induced aeveral savage natloim, who arcalwaya more Into- 
rested tlian the civilised in hearing at n distance, to adopt 
the Ntiange cnstonit tint oidy of piercing the eari to hang 
in tiicfri rings, diatnonda, or preciotiH atonest hut also to 
extend the lohe excessively, hv niercing it, and introducing 
pieces of wood or metal, whien are snecesslvely replacecl 
ny otiicr pieces still larger'^ ? 

Tim I’OI.MM. 

7*0n value of the indications of the INdse is often for- 
fi ltcrl by the slight and careless manner in which they are 
taken, *An Inlerence may lie formed at one moment, or 
itnder one posture, which i)ie lapse of live mlntites, and 
eliattge ol fiosilion, will altogether i^elio, It Is true tliat 
tins is less tfie ease in fevers and iiiflainmatory diseases; 
hnt there are many others where the view of the disorder 
and metliod of treatment may lie wholly perverted, by 
trusting to a single oliservatlon. All recent in(|uiry Into 
the I'nfse shows the need of attention to these polntsf, 

oAosns 01^ f.ncT-nANnnnrmps, 

7*11 K ijiieslion has been much direnssed among ana- 
loirdsts, wlietlier tlie properties of tlie right hand, in 
eoin|)arison with those of the left, depend on the course of 
the arteries to it. It is afliitrnd that the trunk of the 
artery going to the rlglit arm passes oil* frinn the licart, 
so as to ndndt the lilood difeelly and more foreiijly Into 
the stnall vessels of tlie arm. This is assigning a eanso 
which Is nnefjual to tlie eflcct, anti presenting, Mllcgether^ 
too confined a view of the stdjeet: it is a |mrtitlpafion In 
the common (Irror of seeking In the mechanism the catiso 
of idienomena wldeh have a deeper stmree. 

Tor tlie eonvcnienets of life, and to mukonsprompt and 

♦ t t’r, tfo})nri«Vs Medtesl Netes. 
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dcztercmM, it U pretty evident tlut there ougfjt to be no 
btsiutwn wbicli hand U to be uu^l, or which foot it lo 
be pot forward ; ttor b there, in fact, any audi iudeciuhn. 
Is this tzvglit, or liave we tbb reaiiinecc given to ua by 
nature r It tnu«» be observed, at the iaine time, tlut there 
b a dbtinction in the whole right tiile of the body, and 
that the Irft aide b not only the weaker, in regard to rnua- 
cular strength, but aUo in iu vital or constitutional pro* 
pcrtics, llw devebpment of tlic organa of action and 
motion la greatest upon the H^ht side, aa may at any time 
be ascertained by incaaurefnent, or tlie testimony of the 
tailor or *lio4?maker; certainly, thb superiority may lie 
said to result from the more frequent exertion of thp right 
hand ; but tlic peculiarity extends to the constitution aim; 
atid dbea^ attacks tlie left extretnities more freonctitly 
than the riglit. In opera'dancers, we may see tiiat iltc 
most difficuft feat* arc perfonned by the right foot, Ilut 
llteir preparatory exercises better evince the natural weak* 
nei^ of the left limb, since these |icrformeni are made to 
give double pmctice to thb limb, in order to avoid awk¬ 
wardness in the public exhibition; for if these exerciser 
l>c neglected, an ungra< eful performance will b* ^vcti to 
the right side. In walking beliind a (iersori, it is very 
^ddom that we sec an equalised motioti of the liody ; and 
If we look to the left foot, we shall find that tlie treail b 
not so firm upon it, that tlie toe b not so much turned 
out as in the nglit, and tliat a greater push b made witli 
II From the peculiar fonn of w^otnan, aiul the elasticitv 
of Iier step ra^ulting more from the motion of the ankle 
than of the haunches, tlic defect of the left foot, when it 
exb?s, b more apparent in her gait No l>oy hops ujkui 
hb left foot, unless he be left handed. The horseman 
puts hb left foot in the stirrup, and springs from the right, 
^V^e think wemay con dude tnat everything being a/Lipted, 
in tbeojuveniences of life, to the right liand—as for ex¬ 
ample, the direction of the worm of the screiv, or of the 
cuttingend of tlie auger—is not arbitrary, but is related to 
a natural endowmait of the b< dy. He who is left-handed 
b most sensible to tlie advantages of this a/lapta ion, from 
the opening of a parlour-door to the opening of a pen¬ 
knife, On the whole, the preference of the rigfit hand is 
not the efi<?ct of habit, but is a natural provbion, and b 
bestowed for a very obvious purjio^e; and the property 
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darn not drpcnd on tin? prciilltir dintrilmiltm of the artorifii 
of tlia nrui'-'liiit I ho prrlVMoiuru in j^ivrn to tho right foati 
nn wdl ni} to the right Itiiufl*. 

Aiir or wAi.Kiivo. 

In n grnrrfiil hotTOin ntrp. llio horl in nlways rninril l>a- 
forc the foot in lli'trd fVatn the? gvoiiud. itn If thr foot were 

{ mrt ofti wheel rolling forwurd ; and the weight of the 
K)dy supported hy the nniHelen of the calf of the leg, ntnta 
for the lime on the foie part of tho foot and torn, 'riiero 
in then a hcndiiig of the foot in a eertMin degre^e. ihit 
where Rtrong wooden nhoen arc nned or any ahtio no HtifF 
that it will not yielii and allow ildn landing of the ftail, 
the heel i» not rained at all tnnil the whole fool iIhch 
with it; no that the innnclen of the ealf arc neareely nned, 
and, in conneqnenee, nooii dwindle in air.e. anti alinon cila* 
npn<Mr. Matiy <d‘ the iuiglinh fm tn-nei vantn wear heavy, 
Ktilfnhoen; and in London, it in a atrikiog thing to ace 
the drl'ern of coutUry wiigonn, with Ihic rohunl fiernoim 
in the upper part, Init with lega whieh are llenhlc^a Hjdn- 
dlcn.producing u gall alinontawkward ami innnanly, The 
brothers of ilume men, and who aro tidterwino employed, 
are not no min-nhapen. WImi a pity that, for itie nnke of 
it trifling navlng. fair nature ntnndd bo ihnn deformeil ( 
An example of tnin kind in neen in Turin, 'riiere, an the 
atrmn have (few or) no nide pavementn, and tho linticn 
have to walk altnont (?enntant'y on tiptoe, the great at?ti.in 
of he tiuiKclen of the calf Inin given a (?onfoi matlon of 
the leg and foot, to maitrli which the Parlnlan hellen proudly 
challenge all the worhL «noi awate. prolmbly, tlnit it in a 
defect in their city to which the (leculiarity of tlicir form 
in in pari owing |'. 

iiLAcnc Htim. 

That the heat of the nun producen blackncni* of the 
integnnienu in an ofdnion an old an the daya of i^liny, 
Ilufimi annerta that climate may he re|tarded an the chief 
ciiUKC of the different colourn of man;' and Hmlth in of 
ojiitnen that ** from the pole to the eiptator, we ohnerve a 
gradation tn the complexion nearly In proportion to the 
Inuttide of the country.'* Hluinenlmch, inulri the tiaine 
iinprcniion, cndcuvourn to account for thin black lingo by 

n* sir Ctmi Irn llell'n llrUtgPwatfr TrimtlMi, 
t Dr. Arautt'M Klt>iiteittii of i’liyntcn. 
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ta chemical illiistralion somewhat curious. He states that 
(he proximate cause of the flark colour ia an abuiuhincc of 
carbon secreted by (he skin, with hydrogen, precipiinted 
and fixcil by thecontacrof • he atmos[)heric oxygen Our 
Creoles, and the British inhabitants of India, may esteem 
themsclvea particularly fortunate in not being sulyect to 
this chetnical operation. 

It would he idle to dwell further on the hy^polheiical 
illustrations regarding this supposed operation ol climate^ 
which the observation of every unprejudiced iravclicr can 
impugn’". 

“STOPPINO TUK TCKTU," 

Tins branch of dental surgery is treated hy many per¬ 
sons as quackery, as its rcHults prove what theory cannot 
account for. viz. tliat the progress of the decay is soineiiinca 
thus permanently arreslem Prolcssor Owen explains this 
process as follows:—Ordinary decay of the teeth com¬ 
mences. ill the m(\jority of instances, immediately beneath 
the enamel, in the flue ramifIcationH of the peripheral ex¬ 
tremities of the tubes, (of which the teeth consist.) and 
proceeds in the direction of the main tubes; and ennse- 
oiicntly, by the most direct route to the cavity of the pulp. 
1 he soft condition of the decayed portion of a tooth is well 
know*n to all dentists ; it ilepends upon the removal of the 
earthy salts from the containing tubes and cells, in which 
procchs the decay of teeth essentially coiudsts. The main 
object of the dentist seems, theieftire, to be to detect those 
appearances in the enamel which indicate decay ; to break 
away the enamel where natural adhesion to the ivory will 
be found more or lessdissolveil at the decayed part; to re¬ 
move the softened portion of the ivory, and fill np the 
cavity with gold and oiher substances. The calca-^eous 
salts are in sucli cases, as it were, poured out from the ex¬ 
tremities of the tubes, divided m the operation, and a thin 
dense layer intervenes between the exposed surface of the 
ivory and the stopping 

PERFECTION OP THE EYE. 

From the time of Sir Henry VVotton to the late.st writer 
on light, the Eye has been a subject of admiration and 

* l>r. MiUlngcn*8 Curlcmltkit nf Medical Experlonco. 
f Proceedings of tholirlllsh Awoctntlou, 1038. 
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eulogy. Hut till?* {nbniralion i»niiRplflC<?(l while it h giiren 
to the hall of the eye and the optic nerve Gxcl«J?ivcly ; 
aince the high endowments of this organ belong to the ex¬ 
ercise of the whole eye, to its exterior apparatus, as much 
as (o its luimonrs and the proper nerve of vision. It 19 
to the muscular apparatus, and to the conclusions which 
we are enabled to draw from the consciousness of mus¬ 
cular effort, that we owe tliat sense by which wo become 
familiar with the fortn, inagnitiule, and relations of 
objects*. 


MorroN OP tup nvn. 

On coming Into a room, we think we seethe whole sirJe 
of itat once—the pictures, the cornice, the chairs: tmf wo 
art? ilcccfvrfl i being unconscious of the Motions of the 
Kye, and that each object is rajddly, htU successively, pre¬ 
sented to it. It is easy to show that If the eye were steady, 
vision would he fpiickly lost; that all those objects whicli 
arc distinct and brilliant, arc so from the motion of fhc 
eye; that they woidd disappear if it were otherwise. For 
example, let us fix the eye on one point—a thing difllcull 
to do, owing to the very disposition to motion in the eye. 
When we have done so, we shall fhid that the whole scene 
becomes more and more oltsairc, and finally vani.dies. If 
we then chanyc the direction of the eye lait ever so little, 
at once llic ''hole scene will be again jierfcct iHjforc us. 
These pheiKunena arc consentient tif>on the retina being 
subject to exhaustion, by the lights, similes, and colours of 
ohJcclM continuing to strike upon flie same relative parts, 
and thus exhansting ilie nerve; latt when the eye shifts, 
there is a nev/ exercise of the nervet, 


KMAft-sionmn pkhsons 

CoMMftNnv attribute to distant objects a greater magnitude 
than those wlio have a good common sif^ht, 'I Ida Error 
may he explained as follows j theillstinct images of objects 
arc made on the eye only at the point of intersection of the 
rays of light issuing from the same point. I ho eye ot 
short sight receives on the retina all those rays beyond tho 
|>oiiit of their Intersection ; and, coiiscijuenllyi at a point 
where they are rnoro extended. 

♦ FIf Hfll'M tlrl<1gcivrtt#r Trt'stls?, f ll>M, 
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Mini tmk FiNutiMH, 

Tum credulity of the puhliu Iuih HHioethneii Ih*oii iiupoaed 
upon by pem)iui who pi blended ti> Bt o by iuean» of (bolr 
FiogorH; tbuH, at Liverpool, tlio notorloiu Minn iVLAvoy 
contrived, for a long lime, to perauudo (threat number of 

i rertioim tluu him really poHMCihed this mlrnculouM power, 
^^qually unworthy of CKilit are all the htorlew of pervona, 
under the influence of animal magnetUm, bearing aounda 
addrehHal to the nit of the atomacb, and reading tne pagea 
of a book ap)dic(l to the akin over that organ. 

Theae fcirrora have, tioubileaa, gained credence from a 
belief that the funcliona of tlie nerveaare iutcrehungeable, 
aa la the ea^e with many other functiona in the animal 
hyatem. On the contrary, the Amciimt of each nerve of 
aenae la determinate, and can be executed by no otlier part 
of the nervouH ayntem. No nerve but the optic nerve, and 
no part of that nerve except the retina, ia capable, however 
imprehsed, of giving riae to the aenaution of light- that ia. 
H no part of I he nervous ayalem but tho auditory 
nerve can convey that of auund, or ; and «o of tho 

rest 


oilmen OF ainiiOTAOLFH, 

Among the many vulgar Krrora that are dailv injuring 
those who cherish themr few have done n ore injury lo the 
eyea than the notion that all persona of the aame age re¬ 
quire glasses of the same focus. Nothing can he more 
ubaurih As well might the sante remedies be ajqdied imiia- 
criminately to all diaea&es, provided the age ut the auill?rer 
were the same. 

Sir Uavitl Ib owster has well observed, thatthe selection 
of glasses fur imperfect vision is a point of much deeper 
importance than is generally believed. An oculist who la 
acquainted only witn the diseases of the Imnmn eye, with* 
out possessing any knowledge of it as an optical instrument, 
ia often leil professionally ton commend glasses when they 
ought not to he nseil, and to tlx on focnl lengths entirely 
unfit for the purpose to which they are applied ; and the 
mere vender of len»^ea and sprctacles is still more frequently 
in the habit of protil^ring hta deleterious counsel/' 

When spcoiaoles are properly selected, they aflbrd the 

♦ jHee l>r. nrUts^vvater Tmtiis. 
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irrcatcst aid and comfort to short or long-sighted perRfms, 
and may he wr»rn for srvcrHl vcars without climiriishing 
the sight, though the contrary is vidgarly imagined. 

IKOOi;/iATION POU TIfB SMALfi-POX. 

Iris not at all an uncommon thing ^’or even well-informed 
people to consider one event the cause of another, because 
tho one has immc^hately preceded the other In the ^ordcr 
of time. A curious instance of this Error occurred in the 
last century. The fish, on which many of the inhabitanla 
of Norway depended for subsistiMicc, suddenly disappears! 
from their coasts *, the practice of inoculation for the small- 
pox had just then been introduced, ami was instantlv fixed 
upon as the cause of tiie calamity j and as the people con* 
sldcred the risk of that disorder a trifle in comparison with 
fltarvalion, nothing could exceed their righteous inrligna- 
tion against all v/no undertook to prevent ihcir taking tho 
small pox. 


PllOFITS OP MPniOAL ADVISEUS# 

It is a strange Error to consider the Profits of Medical 
Attcmiants to be uncommonly extravagmt; be ause this 
great apparent profit is frc(juently no more than the wages 
of labour. The skill of an apiithccary is a much nicer and 
more delicate matter than of an> artihcf whatever; and 
tho trust which is reposed in him is of much greater irnport- 
ance. His reward, therefore, ought to be proporiionate 
to his skill and his trust; and it arises gericfally, from the 
price at which he sells his drugs l!ut the whole drugs 
which the best employed ajtothecary in a large market town 
will sell in a lear n ay not, perhaps, cost him above thirty 
or f<Tty pounds. Though he should sell them, thcrefurc, 
for ilirce or four hundred, or at a thousand percent, profit, 
this may often be no more than the reasonable wages of his 
labour, charged In the oidy way in which he can charge 
them—upon the price of his drugs. 

For example, the apparent extravagance of the charge 
of eighteen-pence for a rlranght-pliial of medicint' isobvioijs 
to many who do not reflect that the charge is, in reality, for 
ihepaymentof professional skill, The eighteen-pence may 
ho fairly divided into two parts t fotir-penco for medicine 
and phial, and fouriecn-pence for advice. 
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WARU BATOnCC. 

51AXY erroneous notions prevail respecting thense^s and 
the properaes of the Warm Bath. To raan% persons, the 
idea of submersioni in warm water on a dimmer's daj, 
would api«r preposterous: but if it be rationally consi- 
dCTed, it will be found that the warm ba^b may be takoi 
wiih equal, or perhaps greater, benefit in the summer than 
in the winter. During the hot weather, the secretions of 
the skin are much increased in quantitv ; and oimscquetiUT, 
a greater necessity exisu that it should be kept perfectly 
free from obstructions. 

Another prevailing Error respecting the warm bath is, 
that it taids to relax and enervate the bociy; for. ex^ieri- 
eaice has sufficiently proved the fallacy of the opinion, and 
many physicians ha^e prescribed its use to patients Itbour- 
ing undo* debility from disease, none of whom experience 
such effects, but have all fdt invigorated, and mostly re- 
storeil to health and strength. 

5Iany persons are deterred from usmg the warm hath, 
especiaily in winc^, from il>e fear of catching cold ; but this 
fear is groundless, for it has been found that the H'ann 
baib, by increasing the circulation on the surface of the 
body, renders it more capable of withstandiug the effects of 
cold than it othmvise would have b^n.* 

COLD BATHING. 

Mr. ABEaKBTiiY illustrates, in hb usually forcible man¬ 
ner, an erroneous notion pre alent, that cold is bracing, 
and beat relaxing; whicn/* he observes, ‘*you needonfy 
consider to see its absurdity. Heat excites action ; bow 
can it rdax? Now, 1 grant there is a diffeience between 
beat and moisture and mere heat. But cold is bracing; 
what b mea:)t by that' 1 hey say a cold bath b bracing: 
ah! a man jumps into a cold bath, and he feels chilled . he 
jumps out again, and rubs himself all over with a co4rse 
cloth; be is invigorated, refreshed, and clieery ; he feds 
as if he could jump over ilie moon. I he heat and vigour 
that he fed^ is not from the cold water—it b the result 
of the reaction which follows; ii has roused the action of 
the head and arterites, and produced a temporary vigour 
and hilarity. If a man take a glass of br^dy, he feeb 

* Dr. CulTerwell. 
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vigorous onoupjh ftflarwaviln ; but you cannot fcay that the 
brandy ia bracing, 'lo make the experiment fairly, you 
almul<l keep him in ibe cold water a length of time, and 
ace what a poor ahivering wrct(?h he vvonid be; why, you 
might ulinoai knock him doe.n with a feather/* 

There in no truth in the vulgar opinion, that it In aufer 
to enter the water when the body ia cool, and t'*at neiKonn 
heated by exercise and beginning to pernplre ahonld wait 
till they are perfectly cool. It ia a rtde liable to no exception,, 
that modetaie exercihe ought always to precede cold haih- 
ing i for neliher prevloua rest, nor exertise to a violent 
degree, ia proper on this oceasio.t 

aiuioviiiY rno.u nnowNiNo. 

InTTUic or no water in found in the stottiacb of a 
drowned pern m; and when it i-t prcKcnt, it can in no way 
Ita^e contrilmted to death, 'fhe expeitmentH of Oiflla 
and Marc have proved that water ia never found in bodies 
HuhtnerHed after death ; and that it eattnot be made to 
enter the stontach without the asslhtanee oC a lube paKsed 
into the gttllet. 'IhU fact, and tliat of little or no water 
enlcrittg the hmgs, cannot he too widely propagated, as 
thepttpttlur prejudice is in favour of the onpoHite opinlot) ; 
and hodici taken mtt of the water are Htlli rolled on bar¬ 
rels. attd held np by the heels, in order to dislodge it; n 
practice frunght with the greatest danger, if the snudlest 
chanec of lesnscitation exist J*. 

iT^sons diving to bring np a body, should know that 
they eau see under water, and therefore not keen their 
eyes shut. A respectable person in the north of luigland 
dived for a body several tunes without c (feet ; at last ho 
opened his eyes whilst tmder water, and saw ilie body at a 
little disianee ; the eouHetpienee was, a line boy was re¬ 
covered attd restored to life. 

Ill cases of Drowning, iuHalioii of the Iimgs Ity inex¬ 
perienced persons isofleii atiemliMl with f.ital eoiiHtsinenccg. 
A few years siitee, it was provetl Indore the Acatlemy of 
Sciences at Paris, that owing to the violetict* of the 
method of intlutiog the lungs, only two thirds of tho 
persona hii8ce|)tihie of Iteeovery frt)m Diowninghad been 
ultimately brought to life ; the jtropoi tlon having fointerly 
been ninedenihs. 

♦ Hiwoiy. I Or. A, T. Tie iumhi. 
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ANTIPATIIIK-^. 

Ma' Y instances of Aniipaihie^^arc nohcUcr llian fables, 
anil a severe examination would reduce them to the cUk* 
of vulgar Error-*. Tlierc arc also fictitious aversions, having 
iheir source in afTectation and a prcteniled delicacy of 
nervcM. The greater pan of Antipathies ari’^c from pre¬ 
judice; many from terrors inspircil in infancy; and, in 
most cases, reflection and a grailual accustoming of our- 
Kclvcfi to the objects of our dislike will weaken or remove 
the feeling of a'crsion; yet there are instances of in¬ 
curable Antipathies, which Bccm to have their seat iti the 
nervous system. 

an: I) 1C An rooks. 

A iiDoK which directs people how to physic ihcmsclvea 
ought to be entitled r// ,han hi* own l^oisoner : because 
it cannot possibly teach them how to discriminate between 
the rcsemblant symptoms ofdiflercnt diseases 

TIIK RSK OF PoW'KItri'f. RKRtCINRS 

Is deprecated by many wlio see in them only the viru¬ 
lence oi their concentrated forms. What oc have mainly 
to regard in estimating the medicinal value of aitv snl^ 
stance, or its just application to practice, is the well defincti 
nature of its ac’ion on some organ or function of the living 
economy. If this action l>c clearly ascertaincil, wc have 
essentially a medicinal power in our hands. I**.very such 
agent, even the most simple, is cajiahlc of being misused 
by excess; and this excess, or the fi ness of its use, is 
determineil, not by any comparison of the power of dif¬ 
ferent agents, but niinply by the amount of the effects 
appropriate to cich. 1 nn prussic acid diluted as licfiU 
the peculiar application given to it. is not. in any practical 
sense, a stronger medicine than others mo<*t familiar to us, 
nor more dangerous in iu use; and wc liave even some 
additional security in the more dc'finitc nature of its effects, 
and in the greater care bestowed on its administration f. 

fllTTKRS AND TONICS. 

BiTTKr.g and Tonics are ofteti confounded ; whereas 
there is a great difference between them. “ W lien weak¬ 
ness proceeds from excess of irutahility, there liitters act 
♦ The Doetor. t Dr Holland** Mcdlcnl Note*. 
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beneficially; because all bitters are poisons, aiul operate 
by siilliog, and deprcssini;; and lethai Rising the irritability. 
But wltere weakness proceeds from tlio op|)OKitc course of 
relaxation, there tonics are good ; because they brace up 
and tighten the loosenctl string. Bracing is a correct 
metaphor. Bark goes near to bo a comlnnation of a 
bitter and u tonic ; but no perfect medical combiiiutiou ot 
the two properties is yet known •,** 

GI1ARCOA L TOOTH -POW1)KR. 

CiiAuooAL. when properly prepared, is an excellent den¬ 
tifrice. and will correct fetor of the breath, from its pro- 
ner'y of absorbing gases. Hmt Charcoal which issohl in 
Doxtfs ba.s however nothing to recommend it bui itsguiltU 
ness if this be really a recommendation: it should bo 
powdered with the utmost dispatch, in a very hot tnetal 
mortar, anti quickl v put into a botde, which should be well 
corKed, and even sealed. When this powder is used, it 
should he exposed to the air as short a time as possible. 

STRAMONIUM IN ASTHMA. 

Thk indiscriminate use of the smoke of Stramonium 
has occasioned dangerous or hurtful e lects in frequent 
ittstances In some cases of aged or apoplectic subjects^ 
dta h has been the consequence. No considerate physician 
can countenance this latitude of a{)plication, or advise its 
use without well knowing the nature of the case of asthma 
on whicii he is consulted f. 

OIN FOR WORMS. 

Oiv, taken when the stomach is supposed to Ik) most 
emptv. is a popular remedy, in many parts of the country, 
for Worms; hut violent inflammatory fever, anti inilam- 
inatory excitement of the bruin, are not uncommonly 
proilueed by it. The component parts of gin. which prttve 
destructive to worms in llie siomach, are the oil of Juniper 
and oil of turneiitine; and the ingredient which proves 
injurious to the system is the sfurit, which probably 
promotes the poisouous cftlct of the juniper and tur¬ 
pentine on worms. The oil of turpentine will, Imwover, 
act ns beneficially as the gin, and, at the same time, not 
disorder the brain, or excite fever. 

CalurtUiTC. t l>r. Rroo. 
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WALK1^^0 IN WET clothes. 

If the Clothes which c^ver ilie body ire damp, the 
moisture which they cuntaiti will he eTiporated bv the 
b«a' of the huiuan bc^ly so fast as to profiiice cold. Thus, 
we sec ihe danger of sitting in wet clothes, Hy walking 
in them, however, till they can be changetl, we avoiil thb 
danger of ta ing cohl; tor the place of the heal carried 
off by the moisture in evaporating is amply supplied by 
the additional heat generated by ihe exercise. 

A PASiP BED. 

WfiETfiBR a Bed be Damp can cmly be ascertained im- 
oiediately after a person enters it; for the longer ho 
remains in it. he less damp will it appear. I he objeiT of 
the bed-clothes is to check ine escape of heat from the botly, 
so aj to supply at nigh« that warmtii \v1dch may l)e oo- 
tained by exercise or labour during the day. But, if the 
do hes be damp, the heat supplietl by the ho«ly is imme¬ 
diately absorbe<l by this moisture and pajyses off in vspmr; 
and this effect ivuuld continue until the dothes were 
aeiualiy dried by the heat of the body. 

THE TRKAD-JIILU 

The propriety of making men and women work on the 
Tread mill has been dispute I with much warmth, but may 
be as easily deddetl. They work by climbing on the out¬ 
side of a large wheel or cylinder, which is turneil by their 
weight; and on which they must axlvance just as fast as it 
turns, to avoid falling from their proper situation There 
are prelections, or steps for the feet, on the outside of the 
cylinder; and the action to the wo ker-i is exactly that of 
ascending an acclivity. Now, as nature fitted the human 
b«xly as well for climbing hills as for walking on plains, 
the w rk of the treail-milJ, under projKjr restrictions as 
to duration, must be as natural and healthful as any 
other. Its effects have now proved it to be so 

QUAUA.MINE. 

Qi;ara?stine, so far from being a preventive of discaie, 
(ends to its increase. It cannot keep out aimoaphcric con¬ 
tagion ; ‘‘but” as Coleridge ob^Tve*, - it cm, and ciocs 
always, incr^ssc the predisposing causes of its reccplioD." 

* Ur. Amolt'i IdlemcnU PhyUct. 
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I'lM .uiifi ^(»r mamm, 

AH(I wiitj nntnni Ount lu (ir»l oIXiiiiM rl 

froMi rrMut)!!*)! lilhMj « which mwy liwvc led 

to lift Ih/fttunt (hrononro in Mttliiuihehif^ hiMf( ovcrlnot cd, 
TImiw, '* nru^A^h? (M hydnM'ymdc weld liwtj « MM>b» 
uhht which it) c^uily UTO^,id«)cd hi mndh Ihiwm 
(Imi WMilfhiwer, (hr hi^ii/iMCM mimI hi the hhitstjointi nt 
V/iiIniiM liHtK, lit) llie heueli Mee wild httWlhenn ihh iM'hl, 
IHdicd|t}CeMit) lohethcii edeiilcMMit) |MhM'I|ih( li U leiiitd III 
viirheei beiMcIti, 114 ihe^i ol' the lijiiicui, cherryi end uh 
iiMiiid; ill tliehiDli hiitiieli ((imidhy iiti le Imve occiiufeiicd 
de/dh. it cniidti hi ihe hmve^ of ihe ceiiiMMiii l^iiicl iiii 
(my/dy, ih4l n wider dlniilled hum ihlw !« iihiMmi lMt)fiiiil4- 
iieoiii) |ioIt»oid 'Jddtthici W44 difcCMVer^jd 111 l7'-i%id Ihihihi, 
wliere ijevend peroimt* whn Imd Mt)ed if iit) u niidirti, iiiUed 
wilh tJidrlliioiit) liijiiMiw, weie |i<dMiiicd/' Vef, lii ihisihiy 
14 hind uninveiiriiif^ hir |Hiddlii|/> wlilch i4 leihl cdidiihi^ 
tt hirpe piMjMirihiii id' ihlt» deiidly piiitxiii. 

ifAhof:ti eifO*i diii'14^11 «Ai(ir5iMN«, 

'1*1111 piri'Ue IhiMKcr fViiid the iitiit of ('opper HiiMcepioiti 
hiipeihcliy ihiiied I 4 fur froiii heliij^ p.eneritlly iiiidcioioed, 
it Nppeiili) lliiit llie Held coldiillted In tsiewn, dd leMiMii-jiiicc^ 
fhiiiipji It doen liin diotiidve copper hy heiof^ loerely hofhd 
ill It 4 few iiiiidihUi novelihelecti, if idlowed lo cool mid 
idmid ill it for nonie tiniei will iieipiiie it DeiosihlehnpM unelioii 
Ilf [loinoiioini nmtfei'i loi verdipdiHi or ihepjeeo Ifmol wideh 
liiiew the inferior of tlie vei^kel, lir- l^'iileoner lni4ohfiei ved 
llmt hynip of Imnoin) hoiied lifieen loiiodeD In copper or 
hiiii)N''piiin) did not iieipiiie it Monsiide ioipiepindioii; linf 
if it wim idlowed io eoidiind lenniiii in file joint) for 1 weldy^ 
four lionm, file iin|nef{Mitiioii wioi peieepiihle even lo ifni 
fiiniej mid wiid dieeoveied hy ilie lebt of loendde' iioin 
'I'ldit fiiet liitt) heen foiiiier roidlrino/| hv the rebemeheti of 
iVonoi, who hfidei), find in jnepmloft food or pietsto veti In 
copper, It it) not fill the Hold iviioet; fo cover ihe nielidi 
mid in lediiced in tenipeiiitoie^ thm ihe itoioiion of the 
liieffil het^inn *, 

Diiciiioini orpjditiy feohifloiiti ere motit lliihle (0 heconio 
iinpredintied wiiti poitmoont) verdi|(iiN If left ion|( In nil* 
finned liriiDti or copper ve4fce|ti, Hir JIniophry ihivy 

rioUO'eoi nil OxiioMi), 
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asserts (hat wetk solutions of common suit, such as are 
daily made by adding a little sail to boiling vegetables 
and other eataoles in our kitchens, act powerfidly on cop- 
per vessels, although slton^ ones do not aflect theni. 

LKADKN VKSSKI^. 

Disastiious effects have often foliowetl the incautious 
use of Lead for the fabrication of vessels ukihI in inanufae- 
turea, and for domestic purposes. A disorder formerly 
well known in this country, and called, from the county 
where it was most prevalent, ** Devonshire colic,” has liecn 
traced to the drinking of cyder in which lead was dis¬ 
solved ; the malic acid of the apphs>juice exerting a pow¬ 
erful chemical ac ion upon the metal, and thereby tunning 
the nialatc of lead, which is strong poison. In conHcquenceof 
these evils and their cause being known, dishes or beds of 
lead for cycler-presses have generally fallen into disuse. 
Hut the reprehensible use of lead plates in dairies is not 
altogether discontinued; though i^ is well known that when 
the milk turns sour, it inevitably absorbs some of the metal. 

POISONING BY AllSUNIO. 

Examin’ai ION after death is commonly believed tube 
the sure means of detecting poison ; but it happens with 
Arsenic, as with most other poisons when taken itUo 
the a oinach, that it occasions vomiting; and it is no un¬ 
common thing to find persons killed by arsenic% and yet 
lie unable to detect the smallest portion of it after death in 
the stomach or bowels. 

‘‘good rou MAN AND BEAST," 

When the whul itt in the east, 

It'a neither good for inun nor boiHt, 

Is a common saying; whence many poor persons conclude, 
that if what is had for man is had for beast, so what is 
good for beast is good for man. A poor small farmer 
seeing a quantity of turpentine administered to his cow, 
fancied soon afterwards diat it would cuie him ; and not 
being particular in the quantity, he took half-a-pint, wltich 
killeci him. 

LUNATICS. 

Of tlie influence of the planets and the moon—notwith- 
Etandiiig the name of L.unatics,andthe vulgar impressions — 





yf^p/^'n^r)'n eyf ^r^fn^rw^— 
^v^ft h^v? fh# rM'^H\<i'^ ^ ^pt 

fim:rr ^^(‘rrrr. pr^ni^^l Jrr/ fn^." Th« fnf>o:f 

/rf*p?»r<*‘r>fly h y inri/ti^^Ttt rf rhe fhin^ 

ro h^r, Wbfn rh^ p^r^xy^m^ of mi»4 flo 

OfOrrf fh^ fi'fU of rh^ l?f fbirroAve?? rnCrio^^ 

oxpUir> fho m>»rrfr rhr<:«: jo 

«W^r^»rx: rhofofoT^, bke fb-f* rb»s?; wbK’h fh^ moon, ftrxf 
m^ny /i^Ker bfifi$^ i^Fw^ys nf'^pn^ 

wh&rf it h fit rbe fnH, fbf-y ^b<tur>>f‘/F by rf>e flitting 

f^hnrhy^.n of v?bffb on fb^ ftryff 

ffnrronfKliD^ objf^r^. Thre^ rb^ bro^^rro oor>vf»rf!^ shj^low* 
ifito ifftnje!^ iPirtftj ftn^}. wbh aH * yyhotn r^ff^on 

If^bf!^ nor/ w fibe^l v^irb ^hrm, become f[wtr«s^e^l 

and nm^y.” 

wffA’f MAf^yr^s? 

t^tfy^r.tA\^n An/l mefbi'^^F wfif^r<? fyf e^very tige ^k 
enfnf^^tly Urt «5<»roo forroal rifBnifion of Mffdoos^a ♦ain 
and tfr jrmfirabfo re^f-arnb I •* sbafros and are 

a<» vafFOTf-i a5 r)f rbn bn man mind in a s/fimd atafe^ 

arrd as iirt e to by afiysinj^Io phrases, however 

labnrimFsfy deviled. Wi>n<o«Tfnh dobriirinns are attempted, 
e«pfci'>dy in cotfrrs of law, fiiey b'ly t/ennme matrer Off 
riflicnle, or cafFSfs fif nontfarborirm and pertdexiry. Mental 
dorafrgemerd, b<»wever fbe riame t»e n^ofl, ia not nnefbingy 
nor raff it lie rrented as sficb. If. differs in kind not less 
flfarr irr degree, and in e?t<'b (A irs varieties we may traee 
ttrrmfgb Flifftoenr eaft^-es all fbe gradati/>7is lietween a sound 
and frnsoTfOd <?nderstaridif»g, on the points where reason 
is flrffs disordered/’ Itr. Mfrllaerl eortsi/Iersone (A the 
mtml a«snred pracdeal tests of insanity, parficdlarly in 
en'es tA rliffienit legal di-serinjirfatirm, to fre the srrdderi 
ebangeof ffaldrual Jio(gtnerif«. feelings, tnaetirms^ witbont 
obvirrffs eatfse there are, be/wever, instinees in wltich 
this eriieriorr eannot be arlrnifterl alone; Inif, ‘'it is frrani- 
festly ttitire seenre irt getieral than the appeal fo an 
Imagirfary emnmon sfatirlarrl r»f reason, wbicli ftcftrct^ly two 
persons wmrirl tle^erilre rtlike*/^ 

I tfOtfgb to drive OT»e tr»ad/’ is a eommtm ex|rr 2 SstOTJ 
af/plied to (be tares arrd t rr?sses trf (bis wt^rltl and may 
leatl many persOrrs to itnagine (bat grief is oftener than 
♦ Metnt-nf Sfh^. 
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madness the cause of joy. Yet, actual liopes or cHs- 
apiKjintments in peciniiary speculations do not appear, 
according to Hr lturn>\YeR, to occanion insanity so .fre¬ 
quently an unexpected or iinmt'nse wealth and consequent 
joy. In the si a months ])rccedifig the numerous failures 
(or the panic) of there were fewer returns to the 

commissioners for licensing mad houses of insauc persons 
in the Lottdon di<trict, than in any corresponding period 
for many years iKjforc. 

In madness, the memory is more impaired than is gene¬ 
rally Kuspected, Lunatics recognise readily; but that 
appears to be the on/y pmi of their memory iiuiinpaired. 

Itr.LlOIOUS MAnNKSS. 

AiiONO the moral causes of intellectual derangement. 
Religion has been enumeratctl, mainly l)ec.iuse so many 
in.sane per-ons jtave biKin possessed by religious balluci- 
iiaiiims. Excited lo excess, every emotion and passion is 
cap.ablc of bringing on madness: if so, religion, calculated 
as are its tremendous considerations to intiuence our 
feelings, may well be supposed, by possibility, to be a cause 
of insanity. Rut still, though the hallucination he a re¬ 
ligious one, the real source of insanity may \re the very 
rcvei*sc of religion ; and thus the religious hallucination 
itself rather be the elTcct than the cause of insanity. 
Generally, those who go mad through religion, ns it is 
calleil. are people of susceptible temperam* nt, or very 
weak heads. It is quite idle to impute the effects, as most 
people do, to the mysticism of the tenets inculcated, or to 
the intenseuess with which abstract theology is cultivateil; 
or to the subject of religion beii g impresscHl too artlcntly 
on persona too young, or too much utiinformcd to com- 
prenend it. It is obviously much more to the purpose to 
look to the condition in which the perceptive reasoning 
powers actually were, before religion appeared to bring on 
derangement Dr. Burrowesa great experience goes to 
show that the effect springs immediately from some per¬ 
version of religion, or ihe discussion and adoption of novel 
and extravagant doctrines, at a iuncture when the uuder- 
stamling, from other causes, is already Kimken. Nor «loesho 
recollect one instance of ins iuii\, arising apparently from a 
religious source, where the party had been myiiJtiurbcd 
about opinions. It appeared to him always to originate 
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<Junng tixe wntliv.*t iMwticu oi)}>(jbiW 4<>ctriiicj[i, before 

4»iJ VM'tioi) WiU) dt'teriijjiKAJ. Wjjiit? tlie luiud U5 ii4 

ium iJic *hv^*i of d<An*^ in ujaturis of' 

►Aicii<x% iJiid tlie biJaiiee U jioibcxi l>elweeii oW au<i uc*w 
rl<><;uiiu 4 i, iuvolvjiig balvaUviJ, tlie feeJiuj^b 4i/e excite<i, (Uc 
wiyb,) f/; a i/u>il>i<i dvyn e oi’ fcebHl>ilHy. Jji h<) jrrital/Ie a 
fcU'e, aij al auy 4^tlAef uiiie v4oul<i |>a»>b uu* 

liee^ed. v\iJj cjieii die laiciii hj>ajk, aiA<j jiifjaijic Um mind 
tg iijadjiebi;. 

/.K gF nyyoi iiosi)HiA*A>, 

'i'ni itb ib a egrniiigjj iigtioii dial ceitaiu iiivaJidb cao 
JaugliCij gut gl tjieir <y>ifjj>lainib; diaii wliidi few ide^artf 
fnore errone/^iXb. I huy, tj ndicule iixe egi/jpjajuib of U^e 
ilyp>dAgijdria<; jb very iiicgubwiejate ; for, nh the j>hyfckiafj 
ih often ghJi;^i/j Uj huuigur the padeiit. aud tg preaerilje 
viiiat ib iernnd a plmeio, t/; reiaiione and gtlirra thould, 
when the |Aa«hiii aj>i>eara from ijierearxd irriutioii to 
rt'^juire r/rAlnupr, JiKteii tg a btiiug of wjijjdajnu, wdddi 
they kugw U; l>e iu a |/»eat ineasrure exaj/j'erate<J; radxer 
liiaii hy i^/lally difcrej/^a/diiig and iidii'uling tlMiii, axld t/> 
die jirjtadgji gf the mind of the jndividuaJ, wlig^ ggt- 
withbituidinpi hit faAj< Kb, ib aeUJuJiy in a ktau* gf djbea>;e, 

gri/j-; yt/n nvyoonoKornAbib, 
i/rrgrb gf *^a niind dibt awd'' are, ha{>;>i)y; gf rea/iier 
anreetion thuJi h ^eneraHy ima^/ineij, d lie l>ebt relief for 
||y|igehg/idnau» a|>j>earb l>e hy Ufcefni aud didiiUgefcted 
gi>cu|/atkn i < |>rgmgu‘nj^ the welfaie gf gdie/a; hnt there 
h. ngi. jughahly, any jiibiane^i gf a cure perfeetwl )ii a ca^e 
a|ifia/er>dy r/i hgpelefcb aa liiat g| (ja)>tain ihake, dibljU" 
gui)>hc(J fgr hh» exerimub in the aiteUi^H tg wi|>|dy l^nidon 
witi) hth hy land-carna^,e. 'j im* t a{><aiu waa a 
aeubitive ItypoeUondtiiut for bevcrifl yearfc, du/iiij^ wliicli 
limt* v/ab iel/hnn iiiuie than a week gr twg wjthcHjt 
v/)Uko\iimi^ Hr. llelierdeU; wlig ha/i ngtgnly trle/i all the 
i/jedl'ch^ea whhh he diunght likely t/; anreci any cauae g| 
diaca>x2 arldn^ fmin hodily iniinnity, hut every ar^nmeni 
/gr the mtniort of hianatienta mind aiid In vain. At 
lepf^ih, IVf lietM-oden heard no mere gf hia |>adent till, 
after a c/iuaMerahle interval, lie fnund that (Jajitain Blake 
ha/1 formed a |>reject of c/niVLyi/ipj hirh 1/i Irjndon irmn 
mine of iltc uap/rta In the webi, hy meumi of little carta 
^ia^iled fur eXfe^U^kna iand-cardaj/e d’he ariant^einent 
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and farious occupations of the mind in forwarding this 
oljject were sufficient entirely to superse<!e all sense of his 
fanoer malady, which from that lime never reiurned. 

iivnnopiioDiA. 

It is an Error to imagine that a mad dog avoids the 
water; for he will both drink it and swim in it as usual, 
and wiihout presenting any of that horror of it which 
cliaracterises Hydrophobia in man. 

NATl IlK OK SLEKP. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons attribute the sleep¬ 
ing of “guilty creatures ’ to hardness of heart, or rcck- 
]<.^ncss. This is an Error, referable to ignorance of 
the nature of sleep, and of llte fact that all degrees of 
excitement in the parts of the brain and spinal marrow, 
associated with the nerves of the sensitive splem, are fol¬ 
lowed by proportional exhaustion. The only limit to this 
law is the capability of bearing in those parts, f* xliaustcd 
by mental excitement, the criminal is often awakenetl for 
his execution ; and the soldier, both by mental and bodily 
excitement, sleeps by the roaring cannon*.^ 

SLEEPING WITH THE EVFJ* OPEN*. 

The AC are some persons w ho Sleep with their Eyes ^ 
Opor; and a man may stand before another man in such 
a situation, with a lighted camlle in his hand, so that 
the image of that perEOii who has the light may be vividly 
depicted on the re.ina of the sleeping man ; but does he 
see—is he sensible of it ? No! This has been magnified 
into a wonder; whereas it only proves what J)r. barwin 
long since asserlctl—that sensation docs not depend upon 
impr ssions maile upon the nerves, but upon actions ex¬ 
cited in them. Arouse the slumberer; awake him that 
sleepelh; bring but the natural excitement into his nerves 
and muscles, and he would exclaim : “ God bless me! 
how came you here at this time of nightt T** 

PltEVENTIOX OF SLEEP. 

“ Trying to get to Sleep,’’ cr great anxiety to bring on 
sleep, is more or less its preventive; the diM;nga.iemcnt of 
the mind from any strong emotion, or urgent train of 
thouglit, being the most neetlCul coadiiion for aiiaining 

* lyt inilllp. t Abcmcthr. 
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Thlp» nnxlpfy or <1r^elre to ftlopp. »» a inoiifftl din- 
will only folrl to iho c<irporcnl dlMpiipt wliioh Inns 
produced it; ihc runiioiifl of ihe mind miiAt bo rtM (piic^cont 
m llioM! of ihc iuHiy ; imd ilm will, itnilrAd of comnuindittM 
or Inicrfcrln^. rnuwl trnnrpdily rr^ifin liRcIf l(» tlio ^cnortd 
intcTition. ** 'flic VArifuiR ArtiflrcN of thought and memory 
used for flic purnoRo oficn fflll from tIdR caiiro When 
(hoy Riicccod It oopondB chiier on llio oxImiiRtion l»oinf 5 
inoro complefo, or llio mind hclnn rApidly c«rrlod friiin 
otto oii;)rct to anotlicr i a dcRiiltory Rtato of tlii«'< kintl, vvitli^ 
out crnoiioti. hrio^ nt'piirontly ono of llio condltiomi inoRt 
f^ttvonrahlo to the i fleet dcRlrod. The eh ro dopemh nco 
of ftlccp on the Rtnto of ilio nlimcnfttry catnd rtiHkew it (»ro- 
hniilo that evil Ir often incurred hy ^ivin^i; purgativea 
liaidtually at iicd-tlino, 'I’ho custom ia n common one; 
and not IcaHt so in ily^poptlc cit^t’p. Yet, hero ORpeclalty^ 
ovorylhing ought to he avoided which hy irritation eatj 
tllaturli the aonndneRR of icpt a conRctjiience often Inevit- 
ahle of tlie action on the mondiranca whicli aperient mo- 
dlclnea produce Atlvaotage may he gained in riicIi caaca, 
hy changlntf Uie time of URing tlicae remedicai where they 
canimt ho (llapeiiRed wlili altogether*.'* 

RooNM Ronm*. 

** Hnt/Nn Bleep” la uaunlly conaidered a healthy atato of 
repORo; hut it la an ohRervaiioii of Dr. WlUon Philipt, 
ihat no aleop la liealthy hut that froin which wo nro oaaily 
ftrouReth 


MOUNfNO nUKAUfM. 

Tftaold notion of (he “ <V' rna/n it/yi” of approaching day 
—” Morrdng dreniOH corneifin%'* 1 r interpreted liy the hy- 
rIchI Rtatetd aleep hi'ing tlK'n lew* perfect*, trainaof thougnt 
RUt'geRted follow more i»early the coiirae of waUng nsao- 
ciationa; and (he inemory retains (hetrii wliile earllor 
and more eonfuRcd dreainn are wholly loRt to tlio mind. 

TMAona Of' onaiAMR. 

l^artfiowa aro frerpiently at a lew to account for tlio 
fece[»tlon of certain impfeprlonn. whlcIi are commonly a 
rourco of erroneoun jmlgmerit. Dr. Moliaiul ohnerveal 

• tif. tnttlMttfru Rff»rttettl NotCfl, 

t I'lill, 'I rAfi". hr nwi. 
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** There are few wlm have not occasionally felt certain 
va};ue ami fleeting iinprcH inns of a past «tate of mind, of 
which Ute recollect ion cannot, by any eflnrt, take a Ann 
lioUL or atta. h them to any distinct \mim of time or 
jdace—something which does not link itself to any part 
of W'o. yet is felt to belong to the identity of the being. 
These are not improbably the shmles of former dreams; 
the eonsciousnesa. ftom some casual asKociation, wandering 
back into that strange world of thoughts and fet'linga in 
which it bus existtal during some antecedent time of 
aleep. without memory of it at tho moment, or in the 
interval since*.** 


OAVShai OF TUANCn. 

Maonetio sleep, or trance, has served at all times to 
perplex the world by the strange breach it seems to make 
between the biKlily and mental functions, by its unex« 
uectetlness in some cases, and by tho peculiar agency pro- 
iliicing it in others. Dr. Holland observes that, “ as 
respecis magnetic sleep or trance, in all i:8 allegctl ^hapeR, 
there is no well-authenticated fact making it needful to 
believe that an influence is received from without, beyond 
those impressions on the senses which are capable, accord¬ 
ing to the temperament and other circumstances of ex¬ 
isting disordered as well as heal h\ actions, throughout 
every part of the nervous system, and especially in tho 
tentorial functionsf.** 


SI.KISF-WALKING, 

It is from remembering the action of a dream as long 
as the dream lasts, that Somnambulists generally meet 
with no accideiit in ascending to perilous situations during 
their sleep. The surioumling localities are so correctly 
presented to the mind, that the person ascends with safety 
to the roofs of houses, or crosses torrents and bridges, 
which, during the waking state, he would be afraid to do— 
the passion of fear being destroyetl by sleep. Tho peril¬ 
ous situations of somnainbulistH have formed tho wonder 
and admirtuion of gating multitudes; and tho mind of tho 
vulgar has l>een impressed with the importanee of leaving 
the sleep-wanderer to his own guidance, where a mistake 
in hia footing of the twentieth part of an Ino would have 
plunged him into eternity. 

* Medical Notes. \ Medical Notes. 
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If, n!s<r hf* fhf\t fhe *^()Tftt\nfri}p}i]hi h 

IrmifNl irfjdl h(? dr»rio^ fhi«< fo (h^ ^d^n»^ whifh 
nr(* rrfrrif^h(‘d fry fhf* drf’ftf/F, ffn/lf-r rh^ (rf \vhi^h 

h^* : fnn r^drjd, h ^h^irld nH'ttt,nU(] hi^ ^rrp(,ir»ft (rf 

p:t’f\orn]\y, «ff* Idifwi^c llrfFffcd fot!,('S'e \tf\pr('nHhmn*. 

tit/t.rf Off Aottf Pffitnof^n, 

*Vor. ('<>rfttofm io ohi pf‘6p|/* h hy oo roonn^ 

Mo ffrent nn Affliction aa ccrtnift f>or<r;r}^ ifonpifte it to 

'I'liOy iif^o fnit littio O'toftion, nod ffcrtoo fofjttiro fnt! littJo 
nlooff; arrd fh^ nefivify h tipon ft pnr with tlto 

(•xteronl. A tfiirtl pArt of tfio vc*inoJn porftnfm tf nt took n 
nfiAro in OfiOtfiy (rf fho rnifhllo lifo ii 

nrtfl tho w# nr nnd tf*«r t>f thnf f^rr^ftifF ArO rottoh h^n, 
^ffto ptt1*iO hoAtA foohly ; tho wnAclon nf rO^pirAtifyo Arohmt 
fnrciMv dl^tcnfled ; tin* ntfnrruf h a smaller fnntlnTr 

of f(fO(i ft^T nr»ly n AYttnllor pf^rtion U rotpiircd ; tin? rritrd- 
l^^t in I'nn nctivo tin* rffrpnrr ni .«<*r»nf*n lively ; and 
honcc, tlffni^h tfiore in fnr rotfro wraknrnn ti»nfr iti earlier 
llf> fh(’fF* in a ^/rnpnrtin7F»tn dr'fnnrFd fnr oxertiOOf find 
hefrcf* n fnr ntrialler nf(*en‘<ify fnr «lH*p f /’ 

AltAi ltAt r Htt lflf'.A, 

fiArt hotifA of Aiintmcf .S:Mdif‘n, in nmno innfancnn, 
art* nnt ntft'rnltnl wifli ^Tf^li fnti^ff^ jq parFfnally irnaf^inad. 

1 ho rninti tftrty ffO intofi^oly fliroctotl to Motrio pooitlinf 
offfoct of ntndy ; nfid fin- tnor^y of tho will hccofOOA^ ftt 
thin f »*:<*, n likoAtirffnlft^^ to fIk* n<t rftimf of rt fro^h Or prrr- 
trnctofl tiflo of AOitf^orfAl pif^vcr ; nn that tlrt* nnfral OX- 
hAifMtioti tif th^» oorvoo*( ^y^tofo tlnF? fn>t take |d/F(n‘ Fit tho 
noOftMtofoOfl porif'tl f fdn f^ pnMdifFrly tll^ iff ft Jrfrr- 
nttit nf tho nfotrnf t ^cioffco^. to th(f^o Cff A fttoro A'riotfy 
iotollcctffnt ontttro an the lii^dn'f hraritlF'n of the mfl- 
therFfaticn 


SAft ttf: 00 

f^fsot'f Aft AftnioA nro related of nrtiinnU fnnviri|> ^fte/ 
tfFey are eaid ttf he flfutl; inti sifdt rrarrHliven nro fre- 
riFFefFfly dinhelievHl, tn ipjfOrAtiCo nf the FFatfFre trf 

tIoFtth. t-Vljat In ((FrFFrntfFjly enlled deafli enii.n ntn Iff fho 
eHtifretitFrf of tire nennerial fFFFFf tFtrFF.n OF»ly; for (he FierV(»u» 
♦ Mr. t^nfiu^tfift t'.'irfc'T, f to. ttofif>f'r. J tfr. ItfffiffCr. 
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ami iRUfCuUr function* may still, for a time, sun*ivc; 
although, in consccjiiencc of the failure of rcsjiiration, they 
also speedily terminate. Sensorial death is thus distin¬ 
guish^ from what constitutes actual death.—that is, the 
cessation of uU the functions, and which occurs at a later 
pericMl. 

The decline and cessation of the sensorial |K)wers are 
exceetlingly analogous to the approach ami occurrence of 
sleep ; the only diiference being, that tlie former is an 
irrevocable failure of those jiowera, while the latter adniita 
of their being resumeil, with renovated vigour, by the 
continued action of the vital |H)wers. 

This analogy of sleep to deatli reminds one of a bt^au- 
tlful aphorism by an old writer, Sir Thomas Browne : 
** Sleep is death's younger brother, and so like him, that I 
never dare trust him without my prayers." Natural 
death, or death from old age, is, indeed, only the last 
sleep. 


Tin: FFAR OP DKATII. 

PaoFE^R He PH I. AM) observes, in his work on Longo- 
vitj, tliat ** many fear death less than the operation of 
dying. People form the most singular conception of the 
last struggle, tlie separation of tiie soul from the body, and 
the like. But this is all void of foundation. No man 
certainly ever felt what deiith is; and at insensibly as we 
enter into life, ef|ually insensibly do we leave it. The 
bq^inning and the end arc here unital. My proofs are 
as follow: First, man can have no sensation of dying; 
for, to die, means nothing more than to lose tlie vital 
power; and it is the vital power which is the medium of 
aimraunication between the soul and body. In proportion 
as the vital power decreases, we lose the power of sensa¬ 
tion and of consciousness; and we cannot lose life without 
at the same time, or rather before, losing our vital sensa¬ 
tion, which requires the assistance of the tenderest organs. 
We are taught also by experience, that all those whoever 
passed through the first stage of death, and were again 
brought to life, unanimously asserted that they felt nothing 
of dying, but sunk at once into a state of insensibility. 

** J.et us not be led into a mistake by the convulsive 
throbs, the rattling in the throat, and the apparent pangs 
of death, which are exhibited by many persons when in a 
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dying (itate, Thene syiinfjtorn^ are {miiiful only to tiie 
anecttttora, and not to ibe dving, who are iu)t atJOKihle of 
them. T\w ca«i [jere U ine «arne a« if one, from the 
dreoilful eontoriionw of a p»'r»><in in an epilentlc ilt, ehouhl 
form a ciniehitoion rwipeeting bi» iuteri»al feelingi*; f^om 
vrhat allecu us so much, he suffers notidtig." 

uunTtitm nn^oitn 

Th 6 hrfghtetiing up of the ndnd previously to dissolu¬ 
tion, or, to use the comujon expression, *Mhe IJghtness 
Mitre i)ettt|j*,*' has led U) a notion that dying peoj^le are 
favoured lieyoml others with a spiritualise/| conception of 
things not only relating to tune, but likewise to eternity; 
or, in other words, that they have visions of angelic cotjsoi.i^ 
tion. This lighting u}) of the mind is stated by Mr 
Mailden to amount m “ nothing more than a pleasurably 
excited cotidition of the niental faculties, following t)erha|>s 
a state of previous torj>or, aiid continuing a few hours, or 
oftentimes momeiits, before dissolutioii. This rousing up 
of the mind is, |>rohahly, produced by thestimulus of dark 
veiious blood circulatjiig tijrough the arterial vessels of the 
brain, in conserjtieoce or tiie imperfect oxygenation of the 
hliiod ifi the lungs, wIn>sedelicate air cells ireonne impetjed 
by the dcjKrsition of mucus on the surface, which there is 
not sufficietit energy in the airsorhents to remove; and 
hence arises the rattling iti the throat which comriionly 
precedes deatli/' 


nATUiin OP nPATif. 

Jlji, Flit 14p, iii an elalKirate paper reoil Ijefore the Jloyal 
Society, on the Nature of l)e/th, has adduced matiy facta 
and argumeiits to strip a chauge which all must umler^^o 
of tile groundless terrors with wliich, we have reasot) tii 
believe, the timid atid fundf'ul have clotlied it. 

**'i’lte approach of death, * says IJr, Fiiilip, If we arc 
aware of it| tnust always he Uiore or less impressive, tint 
only because we are about to undergoatt u/iknown change, 
but are leaving all that has hitherto interested and l)ceii 

♦ oslU it " t)i« JiglUiiing ;** 

** iJow oft ineo ttie at llta point of 
Mttvo ihtt^ Ix-oo foorry, whUh ta«if call 

A UisUUiUns Utsforu dmth/' 
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^teful to us. Even here, however, for the most part, 
the laws of nature are merciful. Most diseases of con¬ 
tinuance. (for we shall Hnd there are some exceptions,) not 
only gradually impair our sensibility, but alter our tastes. 
Thev not only render us less sensible to all impressions, 
but less capable of enjoying .^a far as we are still sensible 
to them. The sight of a feast to a man who has lost his 
ap^>eiiie is disgustful; and a similar change takes place, in 
a greater or less degree, with respect to all other means of 
enjoyment. 

“These circumstances constitute a great part of the 
difference of our feelings with respect to what, in common 
language, is called a violent and a natural death. In the 
latter, as far as sensibility is im}>aire(l, we are more 4 ir less 
in the state of old age; and, in udtiition to this change, 
our tastes are perverted. By tlu'se means, the relish for 
life b, in a great degree, destroyed before we lose it 
Thus, ivi disease, the most timid often meet death with 
composure; and sometimes, as 1 have repeatedly witnessed, 
with pleasure. 1 have even known the information that 
Uie clanger was passed received only with expressions of 
r^et.” 


BUFFERINGS OP THE DEATH-RED. 

The circumstance which has mven rise to our notions 
respecting the Sufferings of our last moments is, that in 
certain diseases there is a convulsive action of the muscles 
at the time at which the sensibility is extinguished. 
But these are not acts of volition. The laws of our nature 
tell us that they are not the effects of suffering; and vve 
never see in the patient any indication that he suffers. 
Were they indications of a struggle of feeling, necessarily 
cx)nnected with the last act of dving, as has been supposed, 
they would be a constant symptom ; whereas, they only 
occur under certain circumstances of the constitution or 
the disease. One of the least painful of violent deaths b 
that from loss of blood ; yet here this struggle very 
uniformly attends the last act of dying, according to tlte 
common acceptation of the term; and it is evident that 
here the sensibility, in consc<p*cnce of the hnlurc of circu¬ 
lation, is almost exiinguishtnl before this involuntary 
action of the muscles takes place. The struggles, 
D 2 
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ilwrafor^f llm IftlmriouM «imI c/>fivul«ive Ii<iftving9 of ihe 
»tt wtmlly Mitionmiiti (or luoiiomimlj, indopmdinU 
of tliif will,— ^ imrt of llio nwelontinfo of ilie l)o<ly, con- 
irive/1 for itnnHftity, whicit luoUitnitiH to t^ot wtoof tlfn tnifoi 
h uoc/jfmiotw of I he fculferingtt of ihe freioe, or in ocm- 
hy Miochiiig llhibioob*^ 

IHUIM ov Momwfwo, 

Frw iwi'hooH who have not iMi»[ieeie4 a hojoao Imly 
atrook )»y Ughtoiog have a atrrtci oha of (he loocie in 
wfheh (he biroite tifeeCt) u biohieo tenoiimtioo of life. Tiie 
vUihle aheraiioi^b lo the fiaioe alh>rii a bdikiog cootr^ht 
0 (he orhijmry ravogea of wimt is (erioeil The 

loaehioery of the hody ai^peaia nearly (lerfeet and m((- 
bcathed, end yet, io none of the looltKodiooioi fortoa of 
dea(h ia the living grioei^^le ao montmrdy aooildlated. 


owoeoilAi.v aoiwa 01/ in< 4 nh 

Toe ee«»atioo of jmlsadoo io the heart and the arneries, 
arul pihlneab of the body, are eonnnonly thouf^ht to la? 
certain ^Signs of Death j fnit ihe retearehes of aeienee have 
oroved them to he very fallaeioos. A more certain eigo 
[a tlm fcMfe^^enbi/>M of rec^^iration, for it cannot he amiinmul 
tnany ndttntea witinntt actnal death aoj^ervetdng > whereaa 
the action of the heart and arteriea may f/e aosi^ended for 
a coobiderahle time, if reb|nralion he atiil carried on, Itow- 
over <da&enrely, and yet theae organa he again awakened to 
activity. 'I’lie tirut oitject, therefore, in aopfioi^ed deatfi, 
jb to abcertain whether refegiration alill continites, '(’hia 
catt, in matty ittbtatieea, he pereejve/i hy Itarittg the (horaa 
ami ^hdomen; ainee jt ja itojnifebihle for hreathittg U) he 
carried ott for tttany fceamda withont the iidhience of the 
reaidraUtry inobcleb, the edeet of (he action of which i» to 
elevate the rihb and dcjoeab the diajdnagtn, ao as to fmfeh 
forward thebtermnn, and canae a tnoinentary bwelling of 
the ahdoinen. It ia of gre^it itttgortance to (he young 
nraclitioner to acejiamot lOb eye to jodge accoralely or 
theae tnovenientb, ab the ordimtry tnethoJa of ej)(dying a 
mirror to the mouth, or a downy feather near (t, are both 

4 m. ntnng. 
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liable to error. If the mirror be warmer than tl)e expired 
breath, no sign can be obtained by it, because the breath 
is not condensed upon it; or, die insensible perspiration 
from the hand of him who holds it may sully its surface; 
whilst “ the light and weightless down,” if confided in, 
will delude more than the prince, who is thus desetibed as 
having been deceivetl by it, when carrying off‘ the crown 
from the pillow of his royal father: 

** Ily his gRt<‘8 of breath, 

Titcre Ilea n doirny fenlher, which stln* not; 
llid he respire, that light oad weightless down 
Perchance niiist move.'* 

Another symptom, the opacity and want of lustre in the 
eyu, is equally iallacious; even Uie thin slimy membrane 
whicli covers the cornea in the eye of the dead, which 
breaks in pieces when touched, and is easily removed from 
the cortiea by wiping, sometimes is formed many hours 
before death has occurred. In several instances, also, lliis 
appearance does not present itself even after death; as, 
for instance, in eases of poisoning by hydrocyanic acid, in 
which the eye retains all its lustre fbr hours after death ; 
and the iris even contracts when approacheti by a bright 
light, lliis sign, therefore, wlien taken alone, is of no 
value. 

The state of collapse, which is one of the symptoms of 
cholera asphyxia, has demonstrated how little is tne value 
of coUIhcu of the body as a sign of death. In tliat singular 
disease, the coldness which accompanies the state of 
collapse is that of ice, and during it no pulsation can be 
i>erceived, even at the heart; yet the perjwm lives and 
oreathes, and frequently recovers. Drowneil persons also, 
in whom animation is only suspended, and who may be 
recalleil to life, are always cold ; whereas iu some diseases, 
apoplexy for example, a certain degree of warmth is per¬ 
ceived lor many hours. 

Paleness and lividiiy of countenance always accompany 
the above state of collapse; the body even becomes blue: 
this sign, therefore, whicli is usually set down as one indi¬ 
cating death, is of less value than an^ others. Cases, on 
the other hand, have occurred in which the countenancu 
has remained unchanged a considerable time after death ; 
and in some instances, as Dr. Paris has remarked, “ its 
colour and complexion have 1101 only been preserved, but 
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evf fr her^hteTte^f j*' «s If tlie cplrlf, ftrornlng the Mow which 
tcrwl it froffi foorlnlify, l^ft rfie Rffiile it rnifted upon 
the w(ifelef(9 features i or, as Shakspertre Wotil<l express it, 

PtfHlIrrff, ft** fly ftfifi th1<h<1 filttrrtfftt j 

Pi'rf ftft fVirf, fnngftHl 

Frfftn these, arol r»fher oMfrvfliiofiR, hy the same writer, 
1fn A. T. 'Mioffisoff, it is evidefft, that (here are no certain 
fiigofl iliat a person i.s (roly (lea#l, except the total cessathm 
of respiration, and the coT/nfier>tir»g pntrefaction of the 
body. 

TJPA tH not PA1f9, 

typAtft and I'.dn are if»separah)e in most men's minds I 
jptf Iff ft recent commtjnlcatiort to the Itoyal Society, Or* 
rltilip stated, that death, ntnier its variofts forms, whetheT 
arksinp from old age, excessive stimtdants prodncing ex¬ 
haustiondebilitating causes that weaken vital actlon,injttry 
or disea«e r/f vital (ogans, is always precederl hy a hiss (/f 
sonsihility. so that the precise actim we tooperly calf death, 
IS one nnatteffded with pain This is priwerf hy the ex¬ 
perience of those who have been recovered after sttbmer- 
fitoff or strangulation; for they all agree that, no pain Wa.s 
felt when the vital actions were snspended, fnit (hat acute 
pain atteffded their first sensations of returniitg life* Death, 
then, is simply the loss of sensibility. This reminds of»e 
of the saying (jf Arcesilatts, th.at “ /)eath, of all estimated 
evils, is the ordy one whose presence never incommoded 
anyiiody, and which rrtdy caused concern during fla ab- 
sence."' 


Is Tiin rean oe nxxrn nAri/nxn to 

Tlie nea rno^f ntfthfly Iffr, 

'thnf ft*A. pf*Tf»frT. ftfiA fmprimnutttit 
fjfiti Iffy ffTt frftfirc, H n 
Tfi irlfftt we feftf el /Icftflf." 

goofi and great men. In their lives and writings, 
liave laboured to prfrve that (t»e f ear of Iteath is not natural 
to man. In no modern writings, however, have we seen 
this interesting impilry mrrreehapfentlv treated than in the 
following passage in Dr fVanhey's f V/o//«o.Surely 
to the sincere believer, death woidd be an olrjcct of desire 
instead of dread, were it not fm dome ties thwe heart¬ 
strings—by winch we are atmciied to life* Nor indeed do 
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I bdieve that it is natural to fear death, however generally 
it may be thought so. From niy own feelings, I have little 
right to judge; for, although hahitualiy mindful that the 
hour Cometh, and even now may be. it has never appeared 
actually near enough to make me duly apprehend its effect 
upon myself. But from what I have observed, and what 
I hav'c heard those persons say wliose professions lead them 
to the dying, I am induced to infer that the fear of death 
is not common, and ihat where it exists, it proceetls rath^ 
from a diseased and enfeebled mind, than from any princi¬ 
ple in our natura” 


CAUSES OF DROWNIKO. 

Dn. Abkott, in his popular Elements of Phytics, state* 
the following reasons why, in ordinary accidents, so many 
persons are drowned who might easily be savai: — 

]. 1 heir helieving that the bodj? is heavier than water, 
and therefore that continued exertion is necessary to keep 
them swimming; anti hence their generally assuming the 
position of a swimmer, in which tnc face is downwards, 
and the whole head has to be kept out of water to allow of 
breathing. Now, as a man cannot retain this position 
without continued exertion, he is soon e\hausted, even if 
a sw'immer; and if not, the unskilful attempt will scarcely 
secure for him even a few respirations. The body raised 
for a moment by exertion above the natural level, sinks as 
far below it when the exertion ceases; and the plunge, by 
appearing the commencement of a permanent sinking, 
terrifies the unpractised individual, and renders him an 
easier victim to his fate. 

2. From a fear that water by entering the cars may 
drown, as if it entered by the nose or mouth, a wasteful 
exertion of strength is made to prevent it; the truth being, 
however, that it can only fill the outer ear, or as far as 
the membrane of the drum, and is therefore of no consc 
quence. Every diver and swimmer has his ears filled with 
water, and witn impunity. 

Persons unaccustomed to the water and in danger 
of being drowned, generally attempt in their struggle to 
keep their hands above the surface, from feeling as if 
their hands were tied while held below; but this act is 
most hurtful, because any part of the body kept out of 
ilie water in addition to* the face, which must be out 
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requires nn cffl^rt to support It, winch the individunl Is 
supposed ftt the time inccunpetcut to nttbrd. 

4. The not hnvlnf;^ rellccted that when n log of wood or 
A huintin body is flunlitig upright, with a hiuaII portion 
above the surface, in rough wonthcr, ns at sen, every wave 
in passing must cover the Imad for a little time, hut will 
ngnin leave it projecting in the interval. The practised 
swimmer chooses this interval for breathing. 

5. Not knowing the importance of keeping the chest ar. 
full of oir as possiule, the tlolng which has nearly the same 
effect as tying a bladder of air to tlie neck, and without 
other effort will cause nearly the wlioli? head to remain 
above tho water. If the cliest bo oneo emptied, vvliilo 
from tho face being under water tliu nerson cannot inhale 
again, tho hotly remains specifically neavler than water, 
and will sink. 


lI. -PllOrKIlTIKS OF FOOD. 


uiKTK.rms. 

Moon more Importance Is attached to nuuHcal catiiions 
about the use of food than they merit; for** Dietetics 
must la?come a mucli more exact branch of knowledge 
before we can i>o Justified In opposing its maxims to tne 
natural and repeated suggestlotis of the stomach, in a state 
oitlier of healllt or disease*,” 

OOnnAIANIHHAI AM) KPlet IlfSM. 

Laov llniHsiNoroN notes: *M>et n»c eifaco tlio last 
term, Kplcurism, which is so injuriously and so falsely 
a|)plicd to tlio philosopher from wliom It takes its name; 
and let me not confound Ids reflnetl moral system with 
the indulgence In seiisurd enjoyments of those professing 
them:4clves Hpicureans. I have never, williout indigna¬ 
tion, heard the term applied, since 1 read Jlrowne’s /;i- 
qiiitki into Vuf((nr and (Uonmon Hrron, and yot I was 

♦ hr, nitUntitVii SfotUtml NotiM), 
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about to use it in this injurious sense; so prone are we to 
continue in errors we have once believeil. But how manv 
of our opinions are founded on equally erroneous premises 

NOUniSllMENT IN FOOD. 

The wholesome or unwholesome character of any 
Aliment depends, in a great measure, on the state of the 
digestive organs, in any given case. Js)melimes, a parti¬ 
cular kind of focKi is calleti wholesome, because it prcKlucctl 
a beneficial eflect of a particular character on the system 
of an individual. In this case, however, it is to be con¬ 
sidered as a medicine, and can be called w’holesome only 
for those whose systems are in the same condition. Very 
often a simple aliment is made indigestible by artificial 
cookery. Aliments abounding in fat are unwholesome, 
because fat resists the operation of the gastric juice. The 
addition of too much spice makes many an innocent 
aliment injurious, because spices resist the action of the 
di^tive organs, and produce an irritation of particular 
parts of tht system. 

In any given eise, the digestive power of the individual 
b to be considered, in order to determine whether a par¬ 
ticular aliment is wholesome or not. In general, wc can 
only say that aliment is healthy whicli is easily stduble, 
and is suited to the power of digestion of the individual; 
and, in order to render the aliment perfect, the nutritions 
parts must be mixeil up with a certain quantity of inno¬ 
cent substance affording no nourishment, to fill the stomach; 
because there is no doubt that many persons injure their 
health by taking too much nutritious footl. In this case, 
the nutritious parts, which cannot be dissolved, act pre¬ 
cisely like food which is, in itself, indig^tihle. 

It is a very mistaken idea that the nourishment in food 
b according to the quantity: a person may eat a great 
deal of some articles, and receive very little nourishment 
from them. 1'he quantity of nourishment depends 
greatly on the aromatic flavour contained in food; and 
whatever is insipid to the taste is of litUe service to the 
stomach. Now, the difference between good cookery and 
bad cookery lies principally in tlie development of the 
flavour of our food; articles properly cooked yield the 
whole of it: by good cookery wc make llieinost of every¬ 
thing—by bad cookery, the least. 
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i‘ai»ui.Au inniiouH, 


A MniiT t'rront'onw U]m\ hwn prt?vttll^4 v^grtnllug \m 
orAnluirtI l'\)o4, wliloli hnw \\vtn\ counld^iril 
cuKurd to uomIpi' lojoiklnd wUmi ntol iHnirrt^oimsx ’rhi« 
in dUjM’oviMi bv obHorvtuloo, ’I'lio lolhrmblo tool thnid 
InlmbiihiUn of 'Nto ilu'i’o Koi’o|»o wod Aniu nro mo«rkttldo 
for llu’lr loorul nod ob\>io«l doMUty.ttldioogh thoy oldody 
llvo 00 lUli or rwNV im \\; wliovino* tho uddotio BiHOch m\l\ 
Irluh ttro covttthdy nor >vottkor timo tholr Uogli»»li iiololi- 
luoo'ii, though tho foro\or ooottoo^o hwi lliilo o^onh n»o 
Ktrottgth tool agility of thottognioa U woll kttowo. and tho 
Booth Boa l^ilnodoia oao vio iti luolily o\orolao» with our 
utootoht woaiooo, Wo Imvo loaaou tit holiovo that at tlio 
loont glorloua porioda of (hoolatt tool Houtau powor, tho 
arodoM jolitoljmlly auhtlstoil ttpott hroad, vogotahloa, atol 
iVolta^. 

(‘ootrary to tho gottoral oohdoo* anhoal food. If of a 
utlld iioalltVi la uooo tllgostlolo than vogotahlo, attd aollda 
too uuoo digoatlhlo thatt thdda, Agaht, anluod food la 
oaalor of dlgonllou attd tuoro tiotrliloua than tlwh ; hut It la 
aUo uoo‘0 lioatlog. Although aalt ho att aHhIalaot to 
tllgotttiou, yot aahod utoat, na hant, hacou* Ituog hoof, autl 
ahuilar aiiioloa, aro vory (ttdigoatihlo. 

liiM roNiiNUia or* THU uNuioaM I’uolu.u nm animaii 
rotttt 

AMooNTa ahuoat to a National terror, BIr I'ranota Hoad 
rolatoa, ht hla ihiMitm J)vm //rtootow# Aiwrtti/ 
“Two (tonnan lallora had boon ohoorfitlly oathig a vogo. 
tahio dhutor aodooa tho Italian who llvoa on utaroatonl i 
- ao dooa tho ftlah lahotnor who llvoa on gotatooa i -ao 
ilo tho I'Vonoh goaaattta who oat llitio httt hi'oatl; wo do 
tho tttllllona who Huhdwi lit India on vioo In AtVIoa on 
ilatoa-In tho Booths Boa lalatnia and Woat Indioa on tho 
hioad-troo anti on yantttv In faot.oidy a vory aniall pro- 
portlou of tho Inhtddtanta of tlda gloho aro oavnlvorona: 
yot, In ICnglantl, wo aro aoaoouattnnod in tho gouty luxury 
of nioat, that It U now ahuoMt lookul upon aa a nooobfiltv ,* 
anti though our ptatr, wo nuut all oonlVaa. gouorally 
apoaking, aro rollgloualy patlont, yot aoaoon an thondthllo 

♦ 111', AUUtiwi. 
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dss^ arc driven from animal to vegetable diet, they car- 
nivorous'y boili believe and argue lliat they arc in the 
world remarkable objects of distress-.that their country 
is in distress—that‘tilings cannot last;’—in short, 
pointing to an artiiiciai scale of luxury, which they them¬ 
selves ha'e hung up in their own minds, or rather in their 
stomachs, they persist that vegetable diet is low diet—that 
being without roa«>t-becf is lining below zero, and that 
inolares, or teeth for grinding the roots and fruits of the 
earth, must have been gi^en to mankind in general, and 
to die English nation in particular—by mistake.” 

RrLE OF eating, 

“ To eat a little and often,” is a rule frequently followed, 
because it is in accordance with our feelings; but it is a 
Tery bad rule, and fraught with infinite mischief. Before 
the*food is half digested, the irritable nerves of the upper 
part of the stomach will produce a sensation of craving; 
and, it is sufficiently evident that to satisfy this craving by 
taking footl, is only to obtain a temporary relief, and not 
always even that, at the expense of subsequent sufTcring, 
There can be no wisdom in putting more fowl into the 
stomach than it can possibly digest; and, as all regularity 
is most conducive to liealih, it is better that the food sliould 
be taken at suted periods *. 

FALSE APPETITE, 

A FALSE appetite, a craving that docs not arise from the 
demands of hralth, hut frum the morbid piquancy of the 
juices in the stomach, is a state in which more is taken 
tlian can be digested—die fooil being devoured rather than 
eaten. 

This condition of the stomach has letl to the notion diat 
the parties have had to feetl another animal besides them- 
^Ives; and the unetlucated do not hesitate to believe 
that a large worm, and even a wolf, are occasionally inha¬ 
bitants of that viscusf. 

♦ Mr. Rk-h&rtl«, on Ncrvoui Disorder*. 

t In India found a plant, a kpccii.'« of liellebore, (not the holWbcfa 

iho dTVkfy:i6ti^) a portion of which bcInR taken mMicinalty by pervoni 
•o adicted with d}‘spep«ia as to rrjcct all food, will gium the appetito 
to return. TbU plant is called by the naUvof, “ the Indian’s Root.** 
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IJfAOINAUV TIlIRSTr 

Tiir (levelojiment of a rertnln morhltl feeling is often 
mistaken for Thirst, to which It has a great analogy, 8ucli 
is caused by the vicious haliit of frequently drinking, and 
the desire of tasting some liquids, as brandy, wfne^ ^c, 

Notliing produces tiiirst so much as ouenching it, or 
grows more readily into habit tbun drinking. 

WAiuiTif i^itoM spmim 

Is bard winters, the lower classes, having no fire at 
home, go to a nublic-liuuse and sit there; and many of 
them klieve that taking Spirits internally warms them, 
and answers the same nurpose as going to a fire: they 
think it a qnesiioti, which of the two ways will warm them 
best, not deeming it more injurious to health to warm them 
in tite one way or the other, 'fhe want of fuel is parti¬ 
cularly felt, and it is known that disease prevails toamucli 
greater extent when the winter Is severe ; from that causo 
persons drink more, and suffer more in various ways*. 

“ Til 14 illMOl/S.'* 

Tiii:aK is a popular notion that ♦'butter is hUhtm'* 
which means, that it increases the secretion of Idle to an 
inconvenient degree. This may, probably, he the case 
witli some dysne(>tics; hut when used lit moderation, 
butter has cerlttliily not this cli'ect with the majority of 
persons. 

Tliere is also a general prejudice against beer in tlie 
case of tlte bilious oimI the sedentary; hut it appears 
witltout foiindutiun. Ililious peo[de are such as have weak 
stomach.^ and impaired digestion; and those who are seden¬ 
tary are nearly in tliese respects always in a slmilor state. 
Now, beer does not tend to weaken such stomachs, to 
become acescent (sfiir)or otherwise to disagree with tliem: 
on the conirary, it will he found, in the majority of cases, 
that beer agrees wiih tliem much better than wine, since 
it Is far less disposed to acescence, belter fitted to act as a 
stomachic, and, ilierefore, to invigorate both the digestive 
organs and the constitution at large, 

* of r>r Ariiott, before tbo llouto of Commons, ftn the 

lluoUh of Towns. 
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KRROUS OP COOKERV. 

In the liaucl of the skilful Cook, alimentary substances 
almost entirely change their nature, form, consistent^, 
CKlour. taste, colour, composition, \'c.; everything is so 
modified that it is impossible for the most delicate tastes 
to recognise the original substance of certain dishes. The 
useful object of Cookery is to render aliments agreeable to 
the senses, and of easy digestion ; but it rarefy ttiiju 
here: frequently, with people advanced in civilisation, 
its object is to excite delicate palates or difficult tastes, or 
to please vanity ; then, far from being a useful art, it bc- 
onnes a real scourge, which occasions a great number of 
diseases, and has frequently brought on premature death*. 

PLAIN OOOKERY. 

Tue culinary art engages no small share of attention 
amon^; mankincl; but, unfortunately. Cooks are seldom 
chemists, nor, indeed, do they understand the most simple 
of the chemical principles of their art: hence their labour 
is most frequently employed, not in rendering wholesome 
articles of food more digestible—which is the true object 
of C-ookcij—but in making unwholesome tilings palatable, 
foolishly imagining that what is agreeable to die palate 
must be also healthful to the stomacli. A greater fallacy 
can scarcely be conceived; for though, by a beautiful 
arrangement of Providence, what is wholesome is seldom 
disagreeable, the converse is by no means applicable to 
man, since those things w’hich are pleasant to the taste are 
not unfrcqucntly very injurious. Animals, indeed, for 
the most part, avoid instinctively all unwholesome food, 
probably because everything that would lie prejudicial is 
actually distasteful to them ; but as regards man, the 
choice of articles of nourishment has been left entirely to 
his reasonf. 

FHE.NCII AND ENGLISH COOKERV. 

The principles of French and Fnglish Coolery arc bull 
imperfccdy understood, else we think the superiority of 
the former would be more readily acknowledged. 

In France, most substances are exposeti through the 
medium of oil or butter to a degree of temperature of at 
least 600® Fahrenlieit, by frying or braizing. They are 

♦ I)r. Hooper. | Dr. Proiit’* BrldgrcwaUr Treatiso. 
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rt liHle n UiW 

tniute, fnr phiui, Iffd 

} «r»^l Iry th^ f^r^rst 

ferrfl(‘f^ry frf rtOMo^f f^r v^^pf^^rf^r^(‘ 

fife r(‘4fr^f‘4 tfi^nf* m fo fl p •^M^p frf /i^h/ttrfthly 

athpt^fi f(rt fifp tfftthf^r ^rHI^P pfpfprtrif 

Iff (‘Pfprp'rTf r/r»|[/|f^fi ^fff fhp f ftrffrflry^ ftfVoPff 

flrp ffHiffillv fl Ifff^p (tf rtr»4 Pnrp- 

|p«;<4!y hfftlHf ; Hffd, :<y, flffflrP.'tl tfrpp!«f 

fvhHt fftkHt Oitt rtrp !f?fr?lpr «»fH ?f7 

tllp hrtfifMl f'trr }t H 

for wHifP (fl flO Pgg,) Kpepfpfr 

if»p lipfdpr Ofp hrrf^f^r fl»py flrp 

^M?p^P pircprynHop*? nfp ^ffpif Pf Mfp httfff^rfffrf^'f^ 

in rt rnpflfprti (rf vipvy. WifPrr fifp nf fhp 

innnftpif fife fi ttfttf} ftnfl tjufif* 4lPt (^trpft 

ffn i^ppf .sfpftk*«j. .«»f> frHfit(*f>tty rH'Ofnfff(*n(tH!/ tft 

ffvrM trf ^rfpfiifpp ffifnlj /iMppfplVfff fry ^rornoHn^ ^ft'nlify ; 

lif(f rpry «;'!fnp ntti(‘t^ wp)I pfipfrpfl npcrn Frprrtfr 

tirifjpinipn, /rr r;iflrpr rln* nf pnmffFPfi »pr»!5p, p^n 

rip ffltpn wifif imptiffity^ RUfl Pasily Hf^pimila^pd by tire 
Mrne InrHvbirrffl^v 

ttOA^'t nn/r/pn 

Onv rpA^n. ^PPV sfafprrrPrfM ftrP rna^lp nf ttre fplstf7e 
tnrrr^infrffFpfit iff Ilffrt<it Rftfl M^nfpfl Mpaf*:; wfilplr /fF/ry ftt-* 
^pp^prprlprl r*« fnlbrw'*?^ - in ffr^ftt, trPffi ftIfiFFnfprr rtfrri ^^i lAffne 

PXF<t ; rtfF/i «§ flip i'-T pniFrble In Wnnft wnfpf, bprrpe 

IIfp nittpfprfpp In fire n^triflnfF^ ff nifty (tf hilofttt'n rffent, 
tn fiFp rfFp^le nf* fiP'»lcifF^ If. VVIrerr^ for irrsfnffep, 
fneflt 1^ fire j^rei^er nf tire pelFi'InpH PK fpefefl 

^frrfl fpfftlnpFl by fire ? wlrefr, nrr the enrrtfrrry. It Ia 
tiff* fi,nlntififf r.A tff/rtfer l<? ftfft retfFnvPFl ; p/r tbrtt 
fPA^fpr! ffrPPt /PFifnlfF^ bnfh ^efriflFFp nftfl pIbFrnFeff, afr(l 
^fnnrlfb tlrerefere, be ttifne tFrifrlflnff^f fb^rtr bnilpfl. 

Asf^Atf Phfrtr Ptrk (jlUfitihPSt 

*i'tlpnP lAfPF y'rPAfpt Vjtrfft in iIfp tttknnpf^ttiMif trtpliiUhf fi 
ihnii tbrtt tft ^|yltFp fbetn AFFlnr/fl tint ^f ry ently. 'bn fpe4 
art Itftniti ^Iffr A^intl anlnral fnnrl bpf/^re It b?rA fpefb |rfn^rPr 
fnr tnA^tlprttln^^ *<bn\!7^ n fnfpl flMre^Ptrl ftr fbp jrlaln liFfll- 
(rf nalfffe In wlflrbnl/llfF^ teefb frfrlterl (n lbl« j[yftr- 

A tinrtfferly ne7fe;y 
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pose until the age at which the system requires solid food. 
Before that time, milk, fadnaceous focnl, and animal broths^ 
afford that kind of sustenance which is at once best suited 
to the digestive organs, and to the nutrition of the system. 
The method of mincing and pounding meat as a substi¬ 
tute for mastication may do very well for the toothless 
octogenarian, whose stomach has been habituated to cmi- 
centraied nutriment; but the digestive organa of a child 
are not adapted to the due prc))arution of such food, and 
will ho disordered by it. When the chiltl has the means 
of masticating, a little animal food may he allowed ; but 
at first, this shoukbbe of the lightest quality, and allowed 
on alternate days only, and even then its effects should he 
%vatched; for all changes in the regimen of c hildreu shouhl 
be gradual. 


PI. A IN DINNKUS. 

It is a common opinion, that the simpler the food, the 
more easily it is digested; and that the human stomach 
will more readily dispose of a dinner consisting of a single 
article of food than of two or three, although the quantity 
eaten of the single article exceed that of the two or three 
collectively. Tnat this is an Krror, though an old, and 
therefore a more iii'eterate one, is fdiown as follows ;—\ll 
carnivorous animals, except man, gorge themselves with 
animal food without any admixture. Nature has provideil 
them with the means of digesting this kind of food in a 
homogeneous state and raw. This is not the case with 
omnivorous man. All the animal, and much of the 
vegetable food taken by man. especially in a civilised 
state, requires to be softened by fire before he can swallow, 
much less digest, it. Now, though other animals cat and 
relish animal food alone, man cannot do so without dis¬ 
tress. The human stomach digests better with an admix¬ 
ture of meat and bread, or potatoes, than with a mass of 
meat only. Thus, the human stomach requires heteroge¬ 
neity in food. To this may be added, the well-known 
physiological fact, that the chyle produced from vege¬ 
table food is precijicly of the same nature as that produced 
from animal food. \Vhatever the stomach can digest, 
Yields chyle with exactly the same chemical properiieo. 
^riiis fact strengthens the argument. If, therefore, an 
admixture of one or two articles be advantageous, there is 
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no physical reason why the addition of any moderate num¬ 
ber of articles, wholesome and grateful to the palate, should 
not he equally advantageous, provided the stomach be not 
overloaded*. 


SUPPERS IIEGOMMEKIIKII. 

SuppKiis are almost universally condemned, as tending 
to produce indigestion and disturb rest; and, by many 
persona, late dinners have led to the discontinuance of 
eating suppers. Dr. Hollandt, however, considers that 
we deal injuriously with the night by bringing the time 
of dinner so closely upon it. The interval of four or (Ive 
hours between the heaviest meal uf the day, and the time 
of going to l>ed, is hy no means that moat favourable to 
sound rest. The early stage of digealiou is passed over, 
during which there is a natural tendency to repose; and 
we seek it at a time when the system, as respects the 
influence of food, is taking up a more active state—and 
when exercise, rather than the recumbeiu posture, is ex¬ 
pedient in forwarding healtliily the latter stages of this 
process. The old method of aupner at bed time, in sequel 
to dinner in Utc middle of the day, was better in regard 
to the comfort and completeness of rest at night; and the 
habit of goml sleep may often be retrieved by adopting a 
plan of this kind, when every anodyne has failed of effhci.** 

SOUP PROM RONES. 

The extraction of (lelaline for .^*oup from Bones has 
not met with tlte attention it deserves in this country. 
D Arcet’a anparatus is an improvement of Papin's diges¬ 
ter ; by winch rtOO.OOn rations of soup are made in 
Paris, wi ekly, from bones: and it is confidently stated, 
that if the l)ones of an ox were put into the digester, and 
the whole of the flesh into any other vessels, the bonea 
would yield one lhird nmre gelatine for soup than the 
whole of the meat; i. e, the proportions of the formet 
would be as three, the latter as two. The fibrine, of 
C()urse. would he eatable and useful: it is uf the soluble 
matter only that account is litre taken, I'lie refuse of the 
bones, after the gelatine is removed, forms excellent ma¬ 
terials fur making animal charcoal|:. 

* ^lagazino of Uome&iio Ecimoiny. f IkItHtical Notes. | Me4tcat Oaifitto. 
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TL’KTLK *OL'P- 

A Bf CEKT writer remarks:—“thesoup niiscaHeil ‘Turtle 
.Soup' IS an excellent itoup; but it is not Turtle Soup. 
I admit it to be a rich and savoury compound^ in which 
some motetnux of its godfather may occasionally be found 
floating; but thesuscitating juices with which the o<xi- 
dental luxury is presented to us, arc extracted from the 
hiuder legs of a calf and an ox ; the foundation (or stock) 
is, in fact, comjKwe<l of veal and beef, and a masterly in- 
trofluction of appetising condiments, which are both 
[palatable and pleasing; but it is no more like the Turtle 
fwup of the eastern hemisphere, than pea-soup, made 
from that delicate vegetable in the spring, is to a nan* 
keen coloured mess, concocte<l in the winter, bcarinjj the 
same name. The truth is, the turtle b too expensive a 
delicaey to warrant such a lavish expenditure of its succu¬ 
lent nourishment, loo precious to waste. In the West 
tudicn^ c esl une autre affaite; the turtle in too plentiful 
to require the meretricious aid of stock and gravy. There 
the who'c b consumed fur soup, except the calllpee, and 
it b extremely delicious.*’ 

COPPER i:, SI EAT. 

Tiik culpable neglect of the tinning of the inidilcs of 
Copper Saucejnns has, as the reader may recollect, led to 
many fatal results. It was not, however, susf>ecte<i that 
Copper actually exbts in the Meat indcfiendentof the 
vessels in which it is cooked. This has iKren proved by 
recent anaJysb of the ^oup5 made by the Dutch Company 
in Paris, in an ebborate rc(>ort by .M. ChcnTeul to tlic 
French Acailemy of Sciences. He found, most unexpect- 
e<ily, that a very appreciable quantity of copper cxbteti in 
a quantity of ^oup er|ual to an English quart, the prmluce 
of a [KAiml of meat. 'Josatisfy himselr tliat thb was not 
the result of l*rror, or arising from the vessel in whicli 
the anaJysb was maile, M. Chcvreul repealed the experi¬ 
ments in vessels of tin, iron, platinum, porcelain, and 
glass ; when copper w'as constantly found to exist in beef, 
veal, partridge, the whitex and yolks of eggs. The quan¬ 
tity of meat operated upon was always a pound Tnglish, 
which was placed a quart of water; the time of boiling 
was five hours. Tho common practice of putting the 
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m. nl Into coM water, and raUliig this to JatllioB, wa» a>ao 
nrove.1, l.y exiierlii.eiit. to be very huperlor to tlmt o! 
|iliniBing cold meat Into boiling water. 

IWATOMH A« HUin. 

Tm« economy of ha» been etran^ly overrated: 

they lire a (It eBtuilent to lower the food of the opulent, and 
to dindnihh the conHurnptton of richer viaiuU » hut aa the 
kole HUpport of the poor, mnl a Hiihhiilnte for bread, they are 
totally inailequate, Man cannot live noon them louf^ in 
health, whatever may he said of the Irish. Ihead reijlen- 
idie^ the a>atem. of Itself, nnaUled hy (leah meala; whilst 
the Potato provokes and nurses a desire for arrlent spirits ; 
and poor nourishment may drive a whole people into 
imhits of drunkenness. 

inili'JODlOI'-N AOAINST KATINU I’Msn, 

A (:oNTiiMi>..«Miv tonriat (Mr. l-cilcb Uitrbic) obaeryea: 
tbcre i« n irtculiHriiy of tiwic in ft iihin lUbinu duirlcta, 
wbirb nmkca tim neoido poorer limn Umy need be. " On 
Ibe banka of ibe Heme, for inaianoe, the flaburinen are 
comnelled to eal the Jobn l>orya ilieniaelvea, or elao to 
throw ibnn away; for ibia d»b, so excellent and aowbolry. 
some, is not admitted on t»ii> taides ot the tJ:enteel, and, 
therefore, feicbca only a tew eentbnea in the market. 
In l’’nul«i>'>. we nmlerstand pocal eaimg better at leiiat 
in this rest eot, and very properly place the ynlgar John 
Dory upon a par with the turbot. \V e should not lot get 
to and, that in some parts of Irelaml for instance, In the 
county of Bligo the skate is reekoned until (or luiman 
food The starving peasant turns away (Voin rt wil l 
contempt, and, when taken aceidenially. either hy therlcli 
or poor, It is thrown hack into tho sea. The same pre- 
iudlce iirevuils, to a certain OKient. in Heoilaml j while hi 
Londini we meet with portions ol’ the elsewhere piusei luea, 
and really excellent (Ish, at the tables of the opulent,’ 

OONSO&IOTION 01^' l^iau. 

TiiniKlahut little Kish consumeil In the Interior of 
(Jrcat Urltain; and even in most sea t>orl towns the con¬ 
sumption is not very great. In London, indetMl immenso 
ommiltiea of tUh are aimually made use. ot,’and there mn 
be litllo doubt tlmt the consumption wunUl be uiuoh 
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greater, were it not for the abuses in tlie trade, wliicli 
render t!ie supply com pa rat iv el v scarce, and in most in¬ 
stances exceedingly dear. All fish brought to Loudon is 
sold in Billingsgate Market; and, in consequence of this 
restriction, the salesmen of that market have succeeded in 
establishing what is really equivalent to a monopoly; and 
are, in a great measure, enable^l to regulate both the 
supply and the price *. 

We are inclined to attribute the comparatively small 
consumption of fish to its disagreement with the system. 
Fish, in order to be preservetl fresh for the market, are 
allowed to linger and die, instead of being put to deailt in 
health, as every living thing intended for food ought to 
be: this circumstance very much alters its nature and 
properties as food ; and, probably, is one cause why, with 
some people, fi^h is said to disagree, by exciting disturbance 
in the alimentary canal. It is less nutritive than the flesh 
of warm hlooden anin\als, and, of course, is less stimulant 
to the circulation. Fish, in proportion to its bulk, may 
be said to be almost all muscle, and it is readily known if 
it be in high perfection, by the layer of curdy matter in- 
terposeil between its flakes. It often happens that those 
parts of the fish, viz., the pulpy, gelatinous, or glutinous, 
which are considered the most delicious, are the most 
indigestible. 


POISONOUS FISH. 

Ai.Tuoucn Barbel are rcjecteil as a fish not to be eaten, 
they are, by no means, to be despiseil, if spitchcocked 
as eels. The Sea-Bream is also unjustly condemned. 

Skate, if fresh, will eat tough: it cannot be kept too 
long if perfectly sweet. An absurd nrejudice prevails 
wiili many persons against the skate. The female skate is, 
however, more delicious than the male. 

OUT-OF-SKASON FISH. 

Rivku Fish, out of season and unwholesome, are con¬ 
stantly sold and eaten in London, during March, Aprils 
and May ; from the purchasers being ignorant that the 
above are the fencing or spawning months for jack or pike, 
perch, gudgeon, roach, dace, carp, tench, and all river 
fish, except trout and cels. Yet, although there is a pen- 
* Haccullooh. 
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ally trtr lakiag, having in |H>ase^lOR, cvrexnoslRg for Eaie, 
such out ut'-seasoR tishi it U daily done in ina inatropolis, 
to ihr great injury of tha eon^juinars, and the dastruation 
of the hrt^cHl of fish, which, if not unlawhdly tlasiruyad, 
woultl l)d good, whnlasoina, and plentiful, from June to 
the anti of the year 

Mr, S. Uyles, the tnetlieal odlcer of tha Whitechapel 
linion,in hia oitlenea Itefora the House of C'otninonsx 
altrihiitea much of the disease in Spiialriehls to the poor 
of that district eaiing a great deal ol coarse Iwd dsh; aiuh 
in reply to a tpiastion whether fresh hsh is a healthy diet, 
he Slates it to be so occasionally, hut not constantly, 

Fr:\v t'isii riu Ni> ,\t sea, 

Pa a A 00 3^10 41, as the fact may appear, there is no class 
of persons who eat so few Kii^h as sailoia ; anti the reason 
is, they sehUun obtain them. \\ iih the ea^ception of 
ilying-hiih, and dolphins, and perhaps a very few others, 
tish are not fomul on the high seas at a great distance 
from UiuK They alkumd nnrst along coasts, in straits 
and hays, and are seUlom caught in water more titan forty 
or dfiy fatitoms itt depth, 

WIIITE-RAIT, 

Untii lately, Whiiedutii were considered to be the young 
of the Shad j hut, in an article in the u/oamV.*/ 

No, XI3C, this doctrine is ctunlmted by Mr, \Villiain 
Varrell, F,l»S, who was letl to investigate the suluect by 
olwerving the early appearance pi arch) of Whiie-haii in 
a tishinonger*s shop i and knowing that Shads, which they 
were supposed to Ite, ditl not make their apirearance lift 
much later (May), he iiktV up anti persevereil in a twirse 
of investigation, which lasietl from March to .\ngusi, 1S‘J8, 
Thesjteciflc distinction lietween the two tishes, on which 
he rehes as of the gieaiest value, is the dilierence of their 
anatomical character; anti especially in their numlrer of 
vertebra, or small bottes, extending from the back-lame, 
“ 'J'be number of vertebra? in the Sltatl,*' he states, y of 
whatever si%e the specimen may Ire, is invar iablv hlly^five, 
the number in the \\ hite-lrait is nniformlv j 

even in a tish of two inches, with the assistance of a lena, 
this exact number may he distinctly made ont.*^ 
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CIICELTV TO SHELL-FISH. 

It has been satisfactorily proved, by the experience of 
Mr. Saunders, a respectable London fishmonger, ♦hat 
driving pegs into tlie claws of Lobsters, instead of tying 
them. Is an act of unnecessary cruelly. The custom of 
boiling Lobsters alive to improve their flavour, is also found 
to be as erroneous as it is cruel. I'lie best meth^^d is 
before boiling, to deprive the Lobster of life by putting it 
into fresh water—the hardest pump-water answers best — 
in which the fish will live but a short time. Lobstei^ 
thus dressed have been declared to be improved rather 
than deteriorated in their quality: the tad will be found 
to lose much of its hardness and indig* stihility; the 
watery taste is equally common to those dressed in tlic 
usual way, which arises from the fish having been sickly 
and disea^. The prece<Iing observ ilions apply to Crabs, 
Shrimps, Prawns, ^w*c- The horrible cruelty of dressing 
Slielhfish alive is the same as if another fish, vrhich does 
not pc^sess their amphibious property, but ^>on dies when 
taken out of the water, were to be instantly conveyetl out 
of its native water cither into the ffying-paii or the 
saucqon. 

Fish may be crimpetl nearly as well a few days after 
death as when alive. A question, however, occurs, why 
the epicure should give the preference to Fish after it has 
parted wdth a considerable portion of its rich and soluble 
parts in boiling water, as in dressing crimped fish ? 

‘‘green oysters." 

A vEEV common and very mistaken opinion exists, 
especially among foreigners, that not only the Green 
Oysters from Colchester, but all I'nglish oysters, are 
impregnated with < opper, ‘‘ which they get fVom feeding 
off copper bankssuch, we believe, would be quite as 
injurious to the animal itself as it could be to us, and the 
fancy can only have arisen from the strong flavour pecu¬ 
liar to this fish. Green Oysters are comparatively little 
etteemetl in the present day. 

Oysters have fccen known to produce various accidents; 
and, when they were of a green colour, this peculiarity has 
been generally attributed to the “ copper banks.*’ This is 
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an ohsurility, tl»e green tinge being aa natural to some 
verietiea of Oyatera aa it ia to a certain fish whose bunea 
ave of venligria hue. 

Some years since, Biipposetl poiaunona Oysters were 
foumi adliering to the copperei) bottom of a ship in the 
Virgin Isles i but the occasional accidents among the men 
that ate them have been referred toother causes. Another 
report, eijually absurtl, was lluu of llio hsh having g^ra- 
dually cjuitted the Thames and Medway since coppering 
ships* bottoms has been introiluced. Again, the iilea of 
testaceous mullusca avoiding copper hottumed vessels, hut 
clinging to those of wood, is equally absurd ; for this 
circumstance is explained by the greater facility with 
which these creatures adhere to wootL 

KATiNQ mrsoi.ns, 

Wfi frequently hear of people being as it is 

termed; and it Is generally supposed that the miscldef is 
prcHluced by some speciiloally poisonous quality in the 
flsh. Mr, iliehards, in his TmUht^ on Dii 

observes that he has seen many cases hut discovered 
notiung to confirm this popular opinion In some in¬ 
stances, only one of a famdy has been afiected, while all 
partoi'k of the same Muscles. He has known exactly the 
same symptoms produced by pork, lobsters and other shell¬ 
fish. and can attribute ihcm to nothing more than a 
disturbed state of indigestion. 

The vulgar opinion ihnt Muscles are rendered unwhole¬ 
some by the copper of ships’ bottoms, is (piite untenable. 
It is, however, conjectured, that Muscles hecenne noisonoua 
from disease, particularly of the liver, or from tiie intrO' 
(hiction of poisonous metluHie into the shell. 

It is extraordinary that Muscles should have a poisonous 
ertect on some persons, at certain limes, whilst occasionally 
they may eat them with impunity; and other persons 
will partake of the Muscles which appear so pernici»ma in 
eeitaiu states of the system, without any had efiects, It 
appears to be quite uncertain to what this peiidcions 
property may be owing; i( has often caused tleath. See 
Orfila, Moehring, Homleau, llurrows, and Failure*. 

Mr, n. Qnrner, ; lu C’havloiiworlh'i Magazine of Natural llifttoiy. 
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PUTRIDITY OF JIEAT. 

Until the experiments of the celebrated Italian pliy- 
sician^ Redi, who die<l in 1007, insects \'ere supposcfl to 
be cngendereil in Putridity, and not by their own siiecics. 
TTic correction of this Krror first led butchers and house¬ 
keepers to guard meats from flies by defending them with 
gauze Coverings. The most irn|)ortant of lleilis experi- 
menis was the following: —He put some meat atid fidi 
into a large vessel, covered with very fine gauze, which 
he also put into a large covered with the name gauze, 
that the a'r might penetrate to the meats while it rcmainixJ 
free from the intrusion of insects. On tlit-sc he did not 
see a single worm, but fretjueiuly saw tlie little creatur<‘s 
writhing about on the outer gauze, trying to muke their 
waj through; and it was wiih difficulty that be was once 
quick enough to prevent two of them from falling on the 
meat, for iliey hail got their Ixxlicshalf through the inner 
gauze. He also oWrved tlie flits, attracted by the meal, 
and unable to make iheii way to it, drop tlieir eggs iijjon 
the ^auze; some of them alighting upon it, others hover¬ 
ing in the air during the operation ; and he perceivifd that 
each left six or seven eggs at a time. This was the point 
he wished to ascertain ; and he had now discovered that 
insects supposed to be engendered by corruption were, in 
reality, propagated by their own species. 

During the course of the^e experiments, Redi ascertained 
the curious fact, that when the common day-fly dies, it 
ferves as a nest for its own species equally with any other 
kitid of dead flesh. 

CHARCOAL AND TAINTKD MEAT. 

The common mode of using Charcoal for lemoving the 
taint of .Meat is utterly ineffective. The meat u> be 
recovered should be first wasbeil extremely well several 
times in cold water: it should then be put into a Iarg»; 
quantity of cold water, and several pieces of chartmk r&l 
hot, should be thrown into the water when it is somewhat 
hot; the boiling must then be continued as long as 
rcNj[uisit&. 

LOSS OF MEAT IN COOKING. 

That, in whatever way the flesh of animals is prepared, 
a considerable diminution takes place in its weight, has 
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appear to have leen bo universallj adopted and so mucli 
relidicd as in Great Britain ; and even here the liking is 
Imt of recent growth. 

An old English poet sings of the slieep: 

Poore bes^. that for defeiue of man at 6rvt create wast. 

And fn thy awellis; udder hurst the iuyee of dainty taat; 

Assd vith thy fiteoe keep olT the erdd that would our limbs aisaille. 

And nUher with thy lyfe than with tliy death doe»t us araile.'* 

It is somewhat singular that, notwithstanding this seeming 
prqodice against tte flesh of the sheep, all writers on diet 
nave agreed in describing it as the most valuable of the 
articks of animal food. Pork may be more stimulating; 
beef, perhaps, more nutriiioofi when ihe digestive powers 
are strong: but while there is in mutton sufficient nutri¬ 
ment there is also that degree of consistency and readiness 
of assimilation which renders it most congenial to the 
human stomach, most easy of dig^tion, and most con- 
tribatable to health *. 

BANSTBAD MUTTON. 

The village of Banstead, in Surrey, has long been 
celebrated for its sheep %viih short, thick, close fleece, and 
for Glutton that could delight even a royal epicure. It is 
not, however, only in the storv of by-gone days that we 
-hear Sir lUcbard Sutton say now' the king (Cliarles II.) 
loved Hanstead Mutton.” ^lany a party goes from Lon¬ 
don to Banstead in the summer; and whellier it is that, 
rqoidng in their temporarv escape from the smoke and 
turmoil of the city, and deughtea with the beauty of the 
scenery around them, they rdish the plainest fare, or that 
the meat of the small South Down, or heatlbsheep, 
nearly lost in the South Down, retains its wonted flavour, 
the leg of mutton, with its traditional and never-failing 
accompaniment, the cauliflower, is as delicious as it was 
in the days of the ^lerry Monarch t- 

liORKlNG FOWLS. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Dorking breed 
of Fowls have uniformly five toes: in them, the production 
of two hind toes instead of one is merely accidental: and 
double hind claws arc certainly not peculiar to the Fowls 

♦ Bivwittr’B Encyclapiedia; article, •* Alimcnt.- 
1 Vvuatt, GO bheep. 
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bred about Dorking; for five toed FowU are mentioned by 
Arifctotle, in Greece; by Dliiiy and Golumellai in Home; 
ainl by Aldrovand, in Italy, hundredH of year« ago ; thu 
breed rieing tl»en un now reputed gmal layera. Hut the 
Dofking fowU are of a larger nhe than ibe ordinary dung> 
bill fowla, (be body Jong, and the egga large. 'i*bo coloura 
are very variable: about Dorking wJiite i» tnmt pre¬ 
valent, and many ehteerri a white colour to Ik; no lea# 
distinctive of ibc genuine breed than tbe kupernumerary 
bind claw. 


WANT A SI COCKH. 

Ii(ir>f Lii or featbered legs are not exclusively peculiar to 
liantuiiis, axis generally supposed ; so far from tbU, that 
Bantam*fanciers, wiib .Sir John ^ bright at their beaii, 
prefer those which have cleans bright legs, without any 
vestige of feathers 

It is woriliy of remark, that toe real Bantam Cock, that 

is, the native Hast Indian species of that name, is not 
diminutive, like the little feathery creatures so called in 
Britain ; but is a very large bird, and often tall enough 
to stand on the floor and peck off a dining-table. 

HTILTON ejn.KsK. 

It is usually held, that Biilton Cheese was first made in 
Lincolnshire, in tbe parish of Htilton, whence it took ita 
name: but, in point of fact, it was originally made in 
^ Leicestershire, where it coniinues to bo proiluccd in the 
greatest cpiantity; and derived its name from its being 
first brought into notice at an inn on the great north road, 
in the parish of Biilton*. 

liOini.NO KOOM. 

The nourishment contained in I'ggshas never vetbmi 
questioned ; but few persons are aware how Kggs lose this 
property in cooking. “The yolk of eggs,*' says Dr. 
Hunter, •' either eaten raw or shyhth/ l)oile<l, is. perhairs, 
the most salutary of all animal substances. It is taken up 
into the body of tbe cliick, and is tbe first food nresentea 
to it by Nature aftei iis departure from the shell. It is is 
natural soup, and in all jaundice Cdses no food is et|ual to 

it. ^\'ben the gall is eiilier loo w euk, or, by any accidental 

♦ Voustt, on Cftttle. 
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means, is not permitted to flow in sufncient quantity into 
the duodenum, our food, which consists of watery and 
oily parts, cannot form a union so as to become that soft 
and balsamic fluid called chyle Such is the nature of the 
yolk of an eg^, that it is capable of uniting water and 
oil into a uniform substance, thereby making up for the 
deficiency of natural bile. When subinittecl to a long 
continuance of culinary heat, the nature nf the ef^is totn//y 
changed: SO that, when eggs are medicinally used, they 
should be eaten raw, or but very slightly boiled/' 

STRASBURO PIF.S. 

These celebratecl Pies, which are esteemed so great a 
delicacy that they arc often sent as presents to distant 
omntrics. are enriched with the di.sease<l livers of geese 
crammed with fat food, deprivetl of drink, kept in an ex¬ 
tremely hot atmosphere, and fastened by the feet to the 
shelves of the fattening cribs. It is, however, a mistake 
to conceive that these pies are wholly made of this arii- 
fidal animal substance. 

BLACR GA3fE. 

Tt is a pretty general opinion, though an erroneous one, 
that Black Game drive away the red grouse: the tw’o spe¬ 
cies require very different kinds of cover, and will never 
interfere. Bluck game have increased greatly in the 
southern counties of Scotland and north of England within 
the last few years*-. 


SALT IN nUTTEIl. 

A SHALL portion of Salt is invariably usetl in making 
what is termed “ fresh butter." with the view of keeping 
it; whereas the butter would keep better without it aH 
persons are aware that a sufficient quantity of salt will 
preserve butter for many months, in which case it comes 
under the denomination of salt butter /’ but, every one 
is not aware that a small quantity of salt induces to putre¬ 
faction in all animal matterf. 

GROW*TII OP WHEAT. 

Observation has led to the conviction that much of 
the time required for the Growth of Wheat might be saved 
♦ sir W. Jardine. t Nimrod 
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hy nwam ivliliih h»v« laijri enUrtfly ov^rbokeit At »n 

iiVL*rHi^(t, lhi» fiifiv be tkijiimU'd lit tpn fMOi^tb^, ibmjgji 
twelve lihil even iiilrleen mts htd unumml i #nul al^ht tn&y 
be eniittblered an ilje ebertefet perlnil Tnr ibeorilbmry winter 
wliettt, ily tt (beleerlon o|' jmrfienbr «eed, (ifnl tt ebniee of 
pei'nliar eitnetinn, wbent eaily in Miireli Int^ beennn 
diJb rent nceebbinM ripened belbre me middle nf Au^mtt^ » 
period eeareely exceedinf^ live mnnib^, 'J’lilii important 
rei-nlr, «md (liemeunti employed in it, wtra mmtnuuU aU^i 
by Mr, H. VV, Hall tn tbe ibiiidi Abtxieiatinn, in JH;pn 

hot i« nnn4n, 

Tim HUjwilor nutritious (jualiiies of Urewl Intve lieen 
doubted ; bit tbe qneslion baa beeti set at rest in France, hy 
fiomts ebemieal reaearebes imo tbe eomp^irative nniritnent 
of varlofis edible fcnlratafiees, Messrs, IVrey attd Vat 4 r|ne[in 
have aacertained that llread runUains hti nutritive parts In 
Jno; no al,;H lit ion } I reindi larana, 0*2 ; mtoioou trails, 
HU ; peas, io't; leruils, Ui ; eaiibaf^es and turnipSi tlm most 
arpjeona of all tbe vepetabbs ajtomrtui, fnoduce ordy H 
pounds of solid nmiter in Inn jaiumla ; carrotsatid spittach 
produce 14 in tbe sanm rjuaniity; wldlst MiO i^ounds ot 
potati^es eotitain pounds of dry sulaslance, It must lie 
recolleeteil that tbe solid pans, wbei^ separaterl from tin? 
fUfUfufua or m</ist parts, may moialu a small <piatuity of 
cxlr4ciivti or U^oaoii^ matter, probably uttdt for foorl; 
and next, that tbe satrm sulistanees <bi not act uniformly 
on ail sfofoa/Jis, and are relatively tnoreor less nutritious, 
Hut, as a result, tbe seieiaidc refairtersestimate (bat 

one pound of po<al brearl is eipial Ui two [lontnla atni a half 
or three pounds of from! potatoes, 'I be olber sulrstaticea 
liear tbe followin^^ pro|airti/>f^s ;—Vmr parts of cabliSfye 
to one of jHiiaUHtn i il^ree parts of tnrmps to oim 
two parts of carrots and spinacb Ui one ittt m / and afxmt 
three parts and a half of potatoes Ui one of rrce, letitlls, 
licans, French heans, and dry |>eas, 

rnu ohK Apia v/saai’, 

Kvrnvaf was willing m Udieve anything whlcft dl4 
honour to the Oak, Its twigs, he says, twlste/f t^igetlrer^ 
dipt In wort, well dried, and iheii kept in barley straw, 
hy bdtig stee|iwl hi wort at any foiora ihne, will cause 
It to feriticfjt, and procure Veaat, Hut i\m jifopertl^ of 
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the oak have nothing to do with thw ; and the bundle, 
whatever it is, Ta furze-bush is cuininonly used in 
those countries where the practice is known,) must be 
dippctl in the fermenting and veasty li<pior—it is a mode of 
preserving yeast dry. See tvelyii's Si/itfa, a W(»rk in 
which there are necessarily some errors of botli kinds, 
scientihe as well as popular; there are likewise many 
curious things and some useful ones, v^liich have ceased 
to be generally known. 

ALUM IN BOKAD. 

The habitual and tlaily introduction of a portion of 
Alum, however small, into the human stomach must he 
prejudicial to the exercise of its functions, and particularly 
in persons of a bilious and costive habit. And, besides, 
as the best sweet flour never stands in need of alum, the 
presence of this salt indicates an inferior and highly 
acescent food. The smallest quantity of alum that can 
be employetl with effect, to produce a white, light, and 
porous bread from an inferior kind of flour, is frtjin :i to ‘i 
oz. to a sack of flour, weighing 240 pound.s. Hy the 
avow’al of a highly respectable drug-broker, the quantity 
of alum consumed by bakers in London is ten tons per 
week. 

The hackneyed plea of the London Hakers for intro¬ 
ducing Alum into Bread, is to improve its colour to plejise 
their customers; but thi.s docs not seem to be requisite. 
Dr. Ure has made many experiments on bread, and has 
found the proporiion of alum very variable. “ Its quan¬ 
tity seems to proportioned to the badness of the flour ; 
and hence, wdien the best flour is used, no alum need be 
introduced. Tliat alum is not necessary for giving bread 
its utmost beauty, sponginess, and agreeableness of taste, 
is undoubted; since the bread baked at a very extensive 
establishment in Glasgow, in whicli about ^^0 tons of 
flour were regularly converted into loaves in the course of 
a week, unites every quality of ajipcaraucc with an abso¬ 
lute freedom from that acido asiiingeiit drug. 

X»OTArOKS IN BREAD. 

It is well known that Potatoes are often used oy bakers in 
making Bread, and a great popular clamour has been raised 
against die practice. It is to be observed, however, that 
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^vbcn the iiffo of ibem Ir conllncd witliin moderate limits, 
there is neither frand nor injury to tlic pnhlic. Mr, iU)- 
iiovnn shows, that stone of potatoo'^ added to 4 cwt. of 
dour, and made into hrea<l will incre«iso the weight only 
hy idiout half-a>stone> In this case, the potatoes are added 
to improve the bread ; the small advantage by the increase 
of weight iH'ing scarcely enough to repay the additional 
trouble which the use of potatives occasions*. 

Tlicrc are, however, bakers who use potatoes with an¬ 
other intetuion than that of imnrovcmcnt; as well ns in 
much larger (pianiitics than above spcciHetl. ibead of 
this kind will crack and crumble much, and have a dark 
streak, sometimcN u little transparent, running along Ute 
margin of the inuha* crust. 

PATKNT iiukau. 

It is well known that in the ohl established way of 
baking Bread, the steam which arises during the process is 
allowed to escape, us of no value ; hut. o few years since, 
aecldent discovered that this vapour, if condcnscal, exhi- 
I)ile<i traces of alcohol, and the collection of it hocanie an 
object of cupidity and speculation ; and this, with some 
saving of Kiel, suggesttMl the formation of a ’* Patent 
liiead (’ompany.” One of its rccommcndatiotis was, 
that bread so made, though kept for any length of time, 
would not become sour ; and this, we undcrstanfl. is the 
fuel: hut how and at what expense is this incorruptibility 
procured ? Sour bread is umptesiionahly Isul; hut is not 
bread which, if kept too long, is liable to Incoinr sour, the 
very article wc want ? In the new mctluKl, the dislilla- 
liort is pushed as far as it can go ; tlte whole priHluct rrf 
the fermentation is obiaiiUHl and collected, so that the 
reridue, or louf, ina^ he regarded as a copnt laoi/inm, 
incapable of undergoing further change; but is it not rather 
unluckily depiived, at the same time, of its saccharine 
principle—in short, of all nutritive propertyf ? 

FUENoii iiur.An. 

\V\^ hear much in ICngbmd of French hrc.id; mul 
tim e who visit I'rance for the first time usually conceive 
high nonons of its excellenec: hut this expectation is sure 
to ue disajrpoiuted ; for to one who has been accustoineil 
TreatifiO on l^metUc ICconomy. ^ Utmrlorly Hovlow, 
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cither to the bread of the London public bakcTB, or to the 
wholesome household breaxl baked in the country, nothing 
can be more insipid than the wiiite saJilesR brea/i made 
throughout the greater part of France. The reason why 
French bread i% baketl without salt is satitfaciory; there 
being a duty of eight sous per ib. upon salt: the same 
reason operates in preventing salt being put into butter; 
but this want, if felt to l)e a want, is capable of being 
fsupplied, whereas the fault in the breatl is irremediable 

PATNA lUCE. 

The Ijondon traders, who recommend their Rice as the 
true produce of Latna, are in Error in vending the 
grain of Mi|K?rior quality under that name. Rice ischiedy 
grown in the low marshy tracts of Bengal, and U not 
extensively cultivated any where elsef. 

It has been suggested that, in a scarcity of corn, Rice 
may be in part sul>:tituted fur it in the making of bread ; 
but die scarcity must be very great to make that an 
econofuical exfi^ient in this country, where Rice is sold 
at so high a price. 

NOURISnSIENT IN RICE, 

Bishop Heber thinks erroneous the common opinion 
that Rice is a nourishing grain. On the contrary, dte 
Bishop, wiien in India, was convinced that a fourdi part 
of the Rice of one meal in bulk of pouit<K?s would satisfy 
the hunger of the rnott robust and laborious. Potatoes 
are becoming gradually abundant in Bengal; at first, they 
were there, as elsewhere, unpopular. Now they are 
much liked, and are sjwken of as the best ihing which the 
country has ever received from its Euro[)ean masters. 

THE PLTlEfrr WATER. 

IIakd Water Ls generally considered to Ija purer ihaii 
that which is soft >ir Humphry Davy, however, states 
dial the purest water is, undoubteilly. that which falls from 
the atmo-phere Having touchecl air alone, it can coriUin 
nothing but what it gains from the atmosphere ; a d in 
its descent it is distilled, w ithout the chance of those im¬ 
purities which may exist in the vesseb used in an artificial 
operation, 

* Inslis*A To»ir. 

f Hki Roberts's Boenes and Cuaractcristics of lUn^ian* 
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WATKU m LAHOK TOWN«. 

1 r might bo expected tlint a river which has passed by 
n large town, aiiu received all its impurities, and been 
used by dyers, tanners, liutlcrH, i*^"c., that crowd to its 
banks for the convenience of plenty of water, should 
thereby ac(piire such foulness ns to be very perceptible to 
chemical examination, for a considerable distance below 
the town. Hut it appears, from the most accurate ex¬ 
amination, that where the stream is at all cotiRidcrahle, 
these kinds of impurity have hut little influence in per¬ 
manently altering the quality of the water, esnccially as 
they are, for the mtrst part, only suspended, ami not truly 
dissolved ; and therefore, mere rest, and especially filtra¬ 
tion, will restore the water to its original purity. 

SNOW-WATKU 

Hah long lain under tlic imputation of occasioning goitre^ 
or those swellings in tlic neck, wfiich deform the inhabi¬ 
tants of many of the Alpine valleys. Hut this opinion is 
not supportecl by any well authenticated indisputaole facts, 
and is rendered still more improbable, if not entirely over¬ 
turned, by the frerpicncy of tlic disease in Sumatra, where 
ice and snow are never seen, and its being quite unknown 
in Chili and Thibet, though tlie rivers of the latter 
countries are chiefly supplied by the melting of the snow 
with which the mountains arc covered. 

spuuroirH sooa watkii. 

Most of tlic licverngc sold as Soda Water is improperly 
named; it should ratlier lie called eflcrvcscing water, for 
It has not a particle of roda in it: it is merely water with 
carbonic acid forced into it by n»ing mechanical pressure, 
as that of a condensing syringe or a powerful force-pump, 
'riie water by this treatment will effervesce violently when 
poured out; have a brisk, agreeable, acerb taste ; and, al¬ 
though in other rcHjiccts an acid, is not sour, if a little 
soda had lieen dissolvcfd in the water previously toils im¬ 
pregnation, the result would be pure Soda Water. 
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THAMES WATER. 

Ak undue preference lists, for more than a century, been 

f iren to the Water of the Thames for Brewing. Thus 
ir Jemas More, (or Moore,) Ordnance Surrevor in the 
reign of Charles II., and one of the earliest Fellows of the 
Royal Society, in a little work which ran through many 
editions between 1703 and 17*21, under Directions for 
Brewing, obserres that “the Thames water, taken up about 
Greenwidi, at low water, where it is free from aU brack- 
ishness of the sea, and has in it aU the fat and snllage 
from the great city of London, makes rery strong drink/' 
This water has long been in high repute for sea stores; but 
Sir Jonas strangely orerrates its qualities, when he says: 
“ it will of itsdf alone, being carried to sea, ferment won¬ 
derfully, and after its due purgations, and three timet itink- 
ingj (after which it continues sweet,) it will be so strong, 
that several tea comnumders hate told me it uK>uId barn, and 
has ojlcn fuddled their mariners. Other commanders hare 
deny'd this, which I thought I had r^son to impute to 
tbdr want of observation 

water ^'EAB CUlRCnTARDS. 

Sfkinos in the vicinity of Churchyards are commonly 
reputed to yield “ the b«st water." Yet, they are oRen 
contaminate so as not to be fit for use, by containing 
rarious impurities of organic origin, sometimes in very 
^nsible quantities. These are derived from the churdi- 
vards; such being the situation generally chosen for the 
{larish pump. “ 'I'his disgusting source of water should at 
all evente be avoided, and the disgraceful system of burying 

♦ Tii€ WmXct of the Thames is, hotrercr, of excscllent quality; al- 
thouidi it has neither the fat nor intoxicating properties which our 
F.R.S. attributes to it. The impurities which the rirer receive from 
the sc*il through which it flows, azMl from the drainage from the re- 
EpectxTe towns and rillj^es on its stream, are w largely diluted by 
upland water, as to be ]^rtly deposited and paurtXx difl'usad through tlic 
T^ome, until the rirer reaches Lundoo, where, the adulteratiin in- 
creasng, filtration is requisite; after which the Thames water is even 
purer than that procured immediately from a spring. The adulterating 
xnatters are also, in some mea»ire, decomposed by the ii'egetatioQ at the 
bottom and aidea cd* the Thames ; a fact of great importance, and first 
explained by Professor Brande, who bad sati^actorily proved that the 
water in pcads and rirers is reiMlered eiorc pvrt by the vegetation ef 
aquatic {danta, w'hich aba>rb carbonic acid, and yield oxj-gen gas; al¬ 
though the rererse had long been htdd to be the case.— 

PampkUi, im 
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the (IcMfl in the Htrects of Lontkm nhould be authoritatively 
ciisconlinuc<h It is not only repulsive, but (iangerous as a 
Rourcc of infeciton. Hie oisud observer is not aware of 
the extent of tliis evil, and of the extraordinary heaps of 
bociies, which, in inuny of the Ixnulon churchysnlii, lio 
Just benoith the sutface. 8t. ClemcniV, hi the Strand, is a 
lair aversg® specimen; but there arc many infinitely worse: 
mid all tlioar churchyards which arc raised considerably 
above thesirects, such asSt.Bridc s,St.Ancirew*s,and others, 
arc entire formations, as a geologist would say, of bones, 
bodies, and coffins, in difierent states of decomposition*/* 

roRcnn ►‘iiuim 

Fohobd Fruits rcaliic a high price from the early 
period at which they are brought to market, and not from 
superbrity of size or flavour, as their dcarneia leads many 
persons to imagine, f mtecd, Forcctl Fruits arc very inferior 
to those of natural growth: the former arc obtained at a 
season when there is little light, whereas the latter are 
matured in the full blaze of a summer’s sun. Thus, 
melons grown in frames, covered with mats, and carTfuIIy 
excluded from the influence of that solar light which is 
indispcnsalile to their perfection, have, whatever may ho 
their externa! licauty, none of that luscious flavour wnich 
tlie melon, when well ailtivatcd, poKscsscs so eminently. 

Our inoralista liavc not overlooked this Krror. La 
Bniyirc says: There are miseries which wring the very 
heart: some want even food; tlicy drcail the winter; 
others cat form! fruits; artificial bests change the earth 
and scasotis to please their palates.” Hume thus refers to 
tlii-H false taste of the ricli s ** The same care an<l toil that 
raise a dish of pc:ui at Christmas, would give bread to a 
whole family (luring six monilis/’ 

itiinmiNa pituiTs. 

A imv summer is not the only rcf{uiikc fiir tlie IVtaUi- 
ration of Fruit, as is commonly supposed; for if the dry 
weather ho followed by rain just before the keeping frtiit 
ripens, thu rain will surcharge the juieca with water, ami 
consequently induce premature decay. The same efibet 
every farmer knows is also produced on lireact corn, pcita* 
toes, and roots, as well as, to a certain extent, upon imy 
and straw; and doubtloss also, upon coppice wood and 
# UrAnde*! ManttiU of Chomliitrr* 
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tisnel willow. A sort of ^coiid sap seems to luve come 
into many trees from the same cause, wbicli, though it has 
not proclncetl shoots, yet the leaves, instead of faUiiig off 
at Uic usual thne, (though they have become black with 
the late frosts,) sdll adhere. 

:^A3lES OF APPLES. 

IX Apples, a greats o^nfusion of names exists than in 
any other description of fruit. This arises not so much 
from the great number of varieties tvhich are grown, as 
from the number of growers, some of whom seek to profit 
by their crops alone, regarding but little tlieir nometicla* 
ture. Nurserymen, who arc more anxious to grow a large 
stock for sale, than to be careful as to its character, are Itxl 
into Error by takinp^ it for granted tliat the name of a fruit 
they propagate is its correct name, and no oilier; hence 
arises the frequency of so many of our fruits being sold 
under wrong names^. 

THE GOLDEX PfPPlX. 

The Golden Pippin, one of the most celebratal and 
esteemed appks of this, or perliaps any other, country, has 
been cewsidered by some oi our modem writers on porno* 
logy to be in a state of decay, its fruit of inferior quality 
in comparison with tliat of former times, and its existence 
niaur its termination. Mr. Lindley, in his Guide to Uie 
Orchard and Kitchea Garden^ says: “ I cannot for a moment 
agree with such an opinion, because we have facts annually 
l^orc our eyes completely at variance ivith sucli an asser¬ 
tion. Any person visiting Covent Garden or the Borough 
markets, during the fruit season, and indeed any other 
large market in the southern or midland counties of 
England, wUl find specimens of fruit as perfect and as 
fine as any which have been cither figure or describetl. 
In favour^Ie situations, in many parts of the country, 
initead of the trccsi being in a state of rapid decay, they 
may be found of unusually large size, perfectly licalthy, 
and their crops abundant; ihc mat perfect in form, beau¬ 
tiful iu colour, and excellent in quality.** 

COULIXS. 

The deterienration of this apple is referable to an Error 
fer orchardists in its culture. The customary mediod, of 
♦ Llndlcy. 
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at luubt I AO ycuib, loib hccw to raise die trees fvooi sucKers, 
aud tiuouliuons, as they are eallei) j and io every old 
garden wliere lliuy are i’oiiud, diey are ilhoimitive, ill- 
foroieil, uit|Modm<tive, and lull of disease j iueriistedj as it 
were, root and laaneli, with (ho greatest of all gests. the 
uphii huigira ; in eonseonenee of whieh thefrnit exhihits 
seareely anything of its original eharaeler. Healthy, 
rohiibt, and snhstantiai trees, are only to he obtained by 
grafting on stocks of the real sour hedge-crab i when they 
grow freely, erect, ami form very handsome beads, yielding 
frnit as sniterior to those of onr old orchards, as the oht, 
and at present ileteriorated, eodlin is to the crab itself^. 

biunoirv Ob’ iomuans am» muNons. 

1'ni:sa frnits have become comparatively scarce, from 
an erroneons view of their cnltivalion, which has led to 
their neglect. 'I'lie Medlar, as well as the Quince, may 
>ery safely be planted ont in the orchard, without any fear 
of their (legenerating the frnit id’ either the apple or the 
pear. 'I he idea enteitaineil liy some that this would be 
the case Is jierfectly absurd, as there can be no deterioration 
or ilegenerac-y of the existing frnit, tbrmigb the impreg¬ 
nation of these or other iid'erior species. 'Fhe ellect pro¬ 
duced tinongh impregnation imibt appear in the risitm 
generation, not in the present one: we might as well 
expect a degeneracy in animal snecies hy a cruss impreg¬ 
nation with each other, as that the apples and pears now 
growing in onr orchards should have degenerateil, sim)dy 
becanse Medlars ami (jninces had been planted in the 
same orchanls. Vet we find a caution given to gardeners 
to plant mcillars and ijninces at a proper distance from 
apples and pears,*' both hy Mr. Forsyin, and hy dohn 
Ahercromhie, sixty years a jnactical garitenerl. 

NOnr iil.K OH I t NS, 

1'ne name llifKn, or Ueefin, is corrupted from the 
iirmjA’ni a Norfolk apple of great merit. Many thon- 
sands of thtse apples are drieil liy (be bakers iti Norwich 
annually, and sent in boxes to all parts of the kingdom. 

)‘OtSONOriS no A NTS. 

Jlnronu certain IMunts are condemned as poisonous, the 
season of the year at whicli they are so shunhl be taken 
♦ laihUvy. I MmUtjy. 
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into consideration^ which is not generally the case. Many 
vegetables may be eaten with impunity at the spring of 
the year, which will act with considerable energy upon 
the system in the autumn. In young plants, we tincl in 
the spring a mucilaginous principle, nay. some of the most 
poisonous abound in this mucilage; but, as vegetation 
advance, new principles are developed, fresh powers are 
obtained, and tney exhibit their peculiar characteristics. 
The dandelion exhibits such properties : it may be eaten 
when young, but, at other times, is a powerful medicine; 
rhubarb is another illustration. 

Sorrel (roseiilc) is a favourite item in French cookery ; 
but it may reasonably be questioned wliethcr it is not one 
of the most poisonous of all disguises for food, as it con¬ 
tains a considerable quantity of oxalic acid. 

BOILING VEGETABLES. 

When Peas, French Beans, and other legumes, do not 
boil easily, it has been imputed to the coolness of the 
season or to the rains. This popular notion is, however, 
erroneous. The difficulty of boiling the vegetables soft 
arises from tlieir imbibing a superabundant quantity of 
gypsum during their growth. To correct this, throw a 
small quantity of sub-carbonate of soda into the pot along 
ivilh the vegetables, the carbonic acid of which will seize 
upon the lime in the gypsum, and free the legumes from 
its inEuenoj*. 

5IEALY AND WAXY POTATOES. 

An examination of the Potato with a micn^cope has, at 
length, proved the relative worth of the Mealy and Waxy 
kinds of this useful vegetable. On examining a thin slice, 
it is seen to be almost entirely composed of cells, which 
are sometimes filled with, and sometimes contain clusters 
of, beautiful little oval grains. Th^e grains remain un¬ 
changed in cold water; but when it is warmed they dis¬ 
solve in ft, and the whole becomes a jelly, and occupies a 
larger space than it did in the form of grains. When a 
potato is boiled, then each of these cells of which it is 
composed becomes a little vessel full of. jelly; and, if there 
be not a great quantity of starch in the cells, it may be 
gebtinizttl without bursting them. But, if the number 
of grains or their size be very great, the cells of the potato 

♦ From the French. 
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nrr lirokcn cm all aWlm hy llic cxpansicrn of the little 
Tna»sn<i of jelly, anti the nppriiTmice of mcnliucRB is |m>- 
(tuced. Hence sve ace tlmt Mculy Fotatoen arc the mest 
viihmhlc, and Waxinesw denote® a ddldcney of atarch or 
iiciUTishing matter. 

NaTWiTinrrAMiiNo all that hna l)ccn wnttem on the 
fiuliatitutinn of Potato for Wheat I'lour, it must bcrcmcm- 
liercd that thefarinnof potatoes is nothing Ijtit pure starch; 
whereas the priticip«a1 ingredient of common flour l» 
gluten, of which wheat contain® a larger proportion than 
any other graitu 

®I*I/I410t;® WATKIMUlHISt:®. 

A iiANornoo® plant, the waler-paranip, grow® in dost? 
rompanionship with the Watcr-crcs®, and, when not in 
flower, «o nearly resemble® that plant as to ha%T Ircen fre- 
cpiently mistaken for it, The water-cress is of a darker 
green anti sometimes dashed wdth lirown ; the leaflets are 
of a rounder form (more eipecially the odd one at the end, 
svhich is larger than the rest), anti their edges are irregu¬ 
larly wavetl. The svatcr-parsnip is of a titiiform light 
green without any tinge of brown ; the leaflets are longer 
and narrmrer than those of the water-cress, taj>criiig at 
each end and ncrtchcd at their edges. The best wa^ to 
become acquainted with the clifTercnce, ami to obtain a 
confident knowledge of the two plants, is to examine thtmi 
in the month of July, when the flowers of lioth arc pre¬ 
sent, to decide between them, 

SAOU, 

Was fonnorly in much repute for its mcdiciiml pro¬ 
perties, hut its virtues arc now lowly rated. Now, mere 
are seventy sorts iff sage, and per}ui|}s this mistrust is 
owing to our not using the same sort m our forefathers, 
'riiieo sort.® are u%vd: 1, the pardon sage; 2, the red 
sage; and n, the womi sage, which grow® naturally. Tho 
latter is ehicily recomuxfnded for boiling as an excellent 
remerly for debility of the stomach, and with alum as a 
gargle fur a sore tliroat. 

TfiK .imnrsAiinM AitTioiioKK 

PiifjsrNTs, in its name, a strange perversion of terms ; 
it Iwing corrupted from its Italian name. Cftrasoh Ariiri- 
ofT», sun flower artichoke, ns the plant was first brouglil 
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froiR Pern to Italy, and thcnoc prompted throiigfiout 
Europe. TIhj term artichoke h applioci from Uie resem* 
blat^ce in the tiavour of the roots to that of the common 
artidiokc. 

The name of this plant, undoubtedly, arose from a weak 
notion that any one unlucky enough to get a certain nor- 
tion of it into their throat must certainly be e/mked. Tliis 
dangerous portion is callctl the choke, and consists of the 
iinopcnctl florets or the bristles that separate them from 
each other, 

aOARLKT RUNNERS. 

The Scarlet-runner has l)cen stated by gardeners, who 
have written books on Gardening, and by several l>otanical 
authors, to be an annual, whereas it is a perennial plant. 
Its roots are tuberous, siinilar to those of the dahlia, and, 
like that, may be preserved through the winter by the 
same means; vvhen, if planted out in April, they soon 
make their appearance above ground and protluce, for the 
second time, an early and abundant crop. This bean was 
formerly cultivated less for its fmit than for the beauty 
and durability of its blossoms, which ladies p\it info their 
nosegays ana garlands. Miller brought it into general 
use lor ihe table; and because it has been found so useful, 
persons seem to think it cun no longer be ornamental, 
which is surely a vulgar mistake*. 

KDIBLE MUSIIUOO.MS. 

The confused notions which most |>erson8 have ro- 
specting the distinction of Edible ami I'oisonous Mush¬ 
rooms, has led to fatal comcquenccs. I'he following 
indications may, therefore, in some degree, serve to correct 
the evil. Whenever a fungus is pleisant in flavour and 
odour, it may be considered wholesome; if, on the con¬ 
trary, it have an offensive smell, a bitter, astringent, or 
styptic taste, or even if it leave an unpleasant flavour in 
the mouth, it should not be considered lit for food. The 
colour, figure, and texture of tlicse vcptables do not affonl 
any characters on which we can safely rely; yet, it may 
be remarkal, that in colour, the pure yellow, gold colour, 
bluish pale, dark or lustre brown, wine-red, or the violet, 
Mong to many that are esculent; whilst the pale or 
sulphur-yellow, bright or blootl-retl, and Uie greenish, 
♦ Flom Domcitica. 
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()elong to few hut tho poifionotig. Tho safe kiruU Imve 
most frefjuently a compact brittle texture; the flesh in 
white; they {(row more readily in onen jdaces, such as dry 
nosturcH and wante landa, than in placeri humid^ or hliaded 
ny wood. In general, those should he Kuspected which 
grow in caverns and suhterraneoua passages, on animal 
matter undergoing putrefaction, as well as those whose 
flesh is soft or watery 

1‘I.ANTS IN nOOMU AND LAIlOtC TOWNS, 

It is in vain to suppose that Plants will flourish in 
lloorns. They must neecKharily he deficient in the tliree 
important auxiliaries to vep;etahle life, light, air, and 
moisture; tlie latter of which cannot he maintained in 
unartments that are daily occupied, Jn Large Towns, 
plants cannot thrive even in the open air, as the minute 
particles of soot, which are constantly floating a}}out, 
settle upon their leaves, and choke up their imres. The 
gases produced hy the coinhustiou of coal, &c., are also 
injurious to plants. 8ul{diurous acid, which aliounds in 
the atmosphere of J.iondun, turns the leaves yellow; and 
the want of evaporation and alrsorption hy the leaves, 
prevents the proper elaboration of the sajr, and makes 
plants and trees stunted and unproductive. 

oDouit OF FLOW mis, 

Thr idea that Perfumes of Flowers, believed to he 
universally delightful, should oflend certain perceptions, 
is often held tip to ridicule and unbelief. Ihit the lollow* 
ing ohservations furnish evidence to correct this common 
Frror, lliay occur iti Sir .lames Smith's valuable KUmmU. 
Ifedescril)eshhnhe[fas|K?culiarly affected by honeysuckles, 
which, however grateful in the o|)en air, affectetl liim in 
the house wiih violent pains In the teinples, soon followed 
hy sicknesH, and a partial loss of recollection, Vet tlie 
equally delicious and very similar fragrance of the IJutter- 
fiv Orchis afforded him pleasure in the closest apartment, 
lie could not perceive the scent of Irit Prnia/, though 
some find It extremely pleasant. Its flowers,nevertheless, 
affeeled him In a room almost to nausea and suffocation, 
'J’he Wliife Lily, Me'zereon, Lilac, and Peruvian Helio¬ 
trope, with many other scents delightful in the open air, 
4* Jirondo's Journal. 
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were poison in the house; and he had seen a strong healthj 
man greatly distressed by one Carnation which had fallen 
down, and remained concealed by a piece of furniture, in 
a spadous airy drawing-room. It may be asserted, as a 
general rule, that plants of the same genus, or natural 
order, produce, by the odour of their flowers, a similar 
effect upon the same person. But this effect often varies 
in degree, according to any person's state of health. 1 he 
blooms of the Portugal Laurel, when abundant, exhale, 
in Sir James's opinion, a naus^us feetor, which, in some of 
the same tribe, as hawthorn, is not too strong to be 
agreeable, partaking of an almond flavour. In a very 
diffd'ent flower, liolemonittm Caruleum^ a similar odour, 
though generally not very remarkable, has proved, during 
illness, quite intolerable in a room. Sir James concludes 
by observing, that roses are universally acceptable, and 
scarcely noxious to anybody ; but, perhaps, the odours of 
the various kinds of Stapelia^ imitating carrion, rotten 
cheese, and foul water, may be better suited to the taste of 
the Hottentots, in whose country those singular plants 
abound. A botanist of Sir James's acquaintance could 
perceive no scent in any flower whatever. 

KEKPIKO BEES. 

It has been the custom, from time immemorial, to rub 
the inside of the hive with salt and clover, or some sweet- 
scented herb, previously to nutting a swarm of Bees into the 
hive. This practice, whicn is thought to be serviceable to 
the Bees, is disadvantageous to them ; for it gives them 
unnecessaiy labour, as tney will be compelled to remove 
every particle of foreign matter from the nive, before they 
begin to work. Equally reprehensible is the vile practice 
of making an astounding noLse with fire-pans, kctties, &C., 
when the Bees are swarming. It mav have originated in 
%OTne ancient superstition, or it may nave been the signal 
to call aid from the fields, to assist in the hiving. If 
harmless, it is unnecessary ; and everything that tends to 
encumber the management of Bees should be avoided. 

ilELTlNO SNOW WITH SALT. 

Perso.vs are in the habit of sprinkling Salt upon Snow 
before their doors. They could not do a more silly or 
injurious thing. The result is, to change dry snow or ice 
at the temperature of 32 ® to brine at 0 . The injurious 
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of damp u[ioM cho &ot iit t)d« dogr^a of 

m\i\ U lil(oIy to bo aximm, If, ihorii ony ooo doon 
Nprbiklo wait upon auow iu tbo atroot, ho ougltt to fool it a 
umttor of oonacioMOo to awoop it away iuuoodiotoly 

p/UThtitHhT iN aUOAH, 

Ttm Niiirltivo IVoportiea of Sugar aromuoli uudorrated 
in this eoutitry, A« ou Hliuiont, Ur, liualii of Philadelphia, 
luaiutaiua that Sugar aHbrda the greateat (juantity of uou« 
rlblimeut, in a given quantity of matter, of any aubject in 
nature, Horaea and eattle were fed wholly on it at Ht. 
iJomingo for aonte inontlm, when theeaporiation of Sugar 
and imnoriation of grain were prevented from want of 
ahipa. Jiurlng the eronairne in tlie Weat Indiea, all appear 
fat and iiour)»hlng, The eattle fed on ilia eane^Uqia lie« 
eome aleek, and in a tine condition, 'i'he negroea think 
freely of the Juice, and become fat and healthy, Sir 
(leorge Staunton ota»ervea, that many of the alavea and 
idle itenenia in China liide t)tenn>elvea among the catiea, 
and live entirely on them for a time, in that kingdom, 
the Kmperor compela Ida liody-guard to eat a certain 
quantity of Sugar every day, that they may become fat, 
and look portly, Sugar and rice constitute the common 
food of the people, and every kind of domebtic animal is 
fed on Sugar, Plagues, malignant fevers, ami diwirdera 
ill the breast, are unkiiowu in the countrita where Sugar is 
abundantly eaten as food, 'i’ho celebrated Dr, Pranklin 
used to drink ayrnp every night before he went to bed, to 
alleviate the agonies or the stone, in short, Dntrono 
with all the vivacity of a Piencliman, burst into a rbap* 
sody on the excellence of Sugar, He not only panegyrises 
it as (lie tiiumplier over seasons and climates, in enabling 
us to assemble at our tables the fruits of every season and 
country; as the softener of asperities ; the dHum of confec¬ 
tionary ; the seductive ciiarm of liqueurs; but lie would 
exalt It as the jianacea of life, the Invigorator of infancy, 
(be restorer ol sickness, tlie renovabn* of old age, lie 
invites (be brewer, the baker, (lie vintner, to prove ita 
beiielicial influence in their several arts, He calls mmn 
the apothecary to acknowledge its aid in eompomiding 
medicine; and lie recommends ilte surgeon to lay aside 
his unctuoMS plasters, and to a[iply saccliarine lenitives, 

s OuruUMy, 
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aUGAlt AND THE TEETU. 

'I'd disprove the afuiertion of Sugar injuring the Tceih, 
let those who make it visit the sugar i^Untationd, and look 
at the negroes and their children, whojie Teeth are daily 
employed in the mastication of Sugar; and they will be 
convinced of the absurdity of the statement. 

ECONOAIV JN BUQAU. 

Exhediment has provetl that half-a*pQiuul weight of 
refined Sugar will give more sweetness than one ))autid of 
raw or moist Sugar, besides llte iingrovcd purity and deli¬ 
cacy of the liquid sweetened. Tins is especially the case 
in sweetening coftee. 

ANTIQUIT'Y OF TKA. 

TiiEiiE is reason to believe tlmt Teals not of very ancient 
use as a beverage in China. The ancient elassicid booka 
make no allusion to it. Silk, flax, and hemp, are classical 
plants; but cotton, tobacco, and ten, are not. Pere I’ri- 
gault, the Jesuit, says, the use of Tea is not of great anti¬ 
quity ; but, he adds, they have no character to rqjresont 
it, which is not true. The popular belief is, that Tea was 
first introduced into Honan to cure the bad quality and 
taste of the water. The earliest account we Inive of it is 
in the relation of Mahonnnetlan travellers, who visited 
China in the ninth century. These, after telling us that 
“ their usual drink is a kind of wine made of rice,*’ men¬ 
tion a certain herb, which they drink with hot water, 
called sah (tilia, tea), adding, that “ this drink cures all 
manner of diseases.’* It was not, therefore, at tlmt time 
a common beverage, he that, however, as it may, we are 
inclined to think it is a mistake to suppose that the ( liinese 
are intolerably attached to the use of Tea. That which is 
used for home consumption is of a very inferior descrip¬ 
tion, made up sometimes into round balls, 'having all tlie 
appearance of a ball of tarred twine; sometimes in flat 
cakes, cemented together with a glutinous Bubsianco, and 
sometimes used in loose leaves that Imvebeen dried with¬ 
out any preparation. They have, besides, the essence in 
small cakes, as bitter ns wormwood. The leaves of tlie 
Camellia Sesanqua are also used as Tea; and we learn 
from the Abb6 Grozier, that in Shautang,and the northern 
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provinces, Tea is nrcpnrcd from a kind of moss; and, he 
asks, if adulterated 'Fca is common in (diina, how can we 
flatter ourselves that we arc not drinking the infusion of 
moss from the rocks of Mang>nigdticn ^ / 

LOOAMTinS OF TIIK TKA-TLANT. 

It is an Error to suppose that the Tca jdant Is altogether 
the production of a low latitude, as Chinn. On the con¬ 
trary, various specimens seem to be cultivated far to ihs 
north, and at considerable elevations, in that country. It 
is, therefore, reasonable to supnoso that it might be culti¬ 
vated to an unlimited extent In Europe; or, why might 
we not produce it in our numerous colonies, possessed of 
everv variety of climate? In 1 Vince of Wales’s Island it 
has long been introduced, and it is known that there is no 
difflcnliy in raising it. In almost every part of llindostan, 
therefore, the 'IVa niant mijj^ht ho grown. Nay, there is 
reason to believe tliat species of it might be grown in 
Great ilritaln, as easilv os some Of our most common 
slirnbs. It is said to nave Ih'cu planted in Hreconshiro 
about lono feet above the level of the sea, v/herc It endure<! 
the winter. We suspect, however, that onr ignorance of 
the modes of drying and preparing Tea operates more as 
an obstacle to its culture here than ungeniality of climate; 
to which may be added, the higher price of labour In 
England than hi (liiriu. 

VAIIIF.TIKS OF TFA. 

Ckhtain botanical writers have stated that Hlack and 
Green Tea arc |n*odue(?<l from the same jdant, merely by 
difference in the times of gullierlng, curing, Mr. 
Murray, however, observes, in the (iardtnwn' 
thatthe Green 'IVa can, by no modiilcntion whatever, 
either of culture or dime, be obtained from the same plant 
that yields the multiform varieties of Black Tea from 
inferior Bohen, through (jongou, up to Pekoe, and I’adre 
Souchong. The fact is. Green 'lea and Black 'Tea are 
cliemically different; by acting on Green 'riai by tneann of 
boiling alcohol J have dissolved resin, vegetable wax, and 
the green matter of the leaf. Idle leaves by this treatment 
l)ecotno black, and do not unfold. An officer of high rank 
In India informed me that, when Ids camp was visited by 

• Qiinrtcrly Itovlow. 
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Tartar tribes, they were surprised at the Black Tea then 
Used, which they had seen for the first time, Cirecii lea 
being that alone cultivateil by and used among them/* 

ADULTKnATtON OF TKAS. 

Tiik deceptions practised in the Tea trade have long 
been a subject of great complaint and great notoriety, and 
frequent complaint; but some of those persons who have 
written most vehemently against tea-dealers have, singu¬ 
larly enough, ^iromoted.their schemes by giving recipes for 
the’art of mixing one quality of Tea with another, and 
entering into minute rules for improving indiflerent teas, 
by the addition of the more highly-flavoured qualities. 
Tliesc writers have stated that Pekoe is seldom agreeable 
to tea drinkers alone, and recommend that one ounce of 
Pekoe should be added to a pound of Souchong. That 
Souchong or Congou may be improveil by such means there 
can be no doubt; but those who have been in the habit of 
taking good Pekoe would never think of such a mixture. 
It is, when used unmixed, delicious: it must, however, 
to be fairly judgcil of, be tasted without sugar, or with the 
smallest possible (juautity, and likewise witYiout milk*. 

Before, however, we blame our merchants and dealers 
for the adulteration of teas, we should recollect that the 
character of the Chinese is not distinguished by honesty 
or fair dealing, and that they are extensive adulterators of 
Tea. A. few years since it was discovered that the Teas 
were frequently mixed by the (Chinese with iron dust, or 
an earthy detritus strongly imprcgnatcKl with iron, which 
made the article weigh Heavier, but was no improvement 
to the contents of the tea-pot. The test contrived for the 
detection of this was a nowerful magnet, which, being 
stirred about among the leaves, came out incrusted with 
the detritus in qiiestion. Wc also learn from Mr. John 
Reeves, one of tne East India Company's inspectors at 
Canton, that the Chinese convert genuine Black Tea into 
Green—a trick which he represents to be practised to a 
considerable extent, 

QUALITY OP TEA. 

The main article of export from China to Europe and 
America is Tea, and the grand Error in all the continental 
nations has been^ in supposing that mere imporlations of 

♦ Dr. Slgtnond, on Ten. 
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the leaf wUhmit regard to qiia^i/.v/ere all that waa riecaj«ary 
to etiaiirc /fonmimfitlon ; forgeulug that Tea la an artlefe 
Introdtjr^fd by fashion, and upheld by custom from fta 
refreshing qnalltica. In Knghifr^!, the sncctWul extension 
of the consntrintion Ima la*eii m^\y owing U) tins r^uallty 
having been always kept up as high as possible ; In other 
tjountrlcs, such a prndcut loc^tstiro was ncdcctal, and the 
reswU lias lieen, tliat In some ciiuntrics, where the people 
formerly used several millions of pounds yearly, tliey <la 
not now c<ms«fwo as maiiv hurnired weights 

There Is one Irrernedlanle elreumstance which will ever 
nrevent Tea l>etng drunk In perfection In Riigisnd; that 
Is, the sca^voyage, which deteriorates all Teas, and causes 
them to lose their strength, freshness, and flavour, 

TKAS Iff cnrffA. 

Ai/i'tioiion Tea Is grown In many parts of Chins, as 
the vine U In France, it, like the latter, Is dependant on soli 
auil climate, A coarse d’ea, of a very inferior characUrr, 
is grown for the use of the population of (Jhlim. The 
fpmiitUy e/)nsiimed by eacJi person is generally very Kiimlf, 
its use helng econmniscd wonderfully, by putting the Tea 
Iim> the tea jKit in the morning, and keening It warm 
throughout tne day, by a contrivance wrdcit forms a 
straium of non^cirnducting air between the two vessels 
that contain It, Again, the s^iiits which produce hue IVas, 
like the spots wldcli produce fine wine, arc exceedingly 
llmhe/l; and the natives are tlie fxnter ciiabied to drink tea- 
water, In c/>nseipi«nce of the cheapness of dte c^rarse herb 
vyhicli has not the usual export-tax of threepence per 
pound levle/l on It by govermnent on sldpment. The 
Chinese drink much wine at their convivial meeting, and 
Tea Is only hitrmlucer!, as It Is among us, at the «mh On 
these accounts, therefore, It Is ati Knor to suppose that the 
Chinese are so well supplied with Tea as ourselves, 

ifiorr mum ov tka m umhAun. 

It Ims Ireen said that'i'ca Is cheaper In America and con- 
ilnettial Kurope, than In Kngland; hut It has Iwten also 
simwn, that the price of any denomination of tea Is no 
proof whatever or the relative dearness or cheapness of tea 
tn flic two cinintrles. In fact, tlm thmmktallmtt of teas 

♦ EvUimaQ, 
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cm be no gawie wbaterer with reepect to the valu^ of tew. 
l%m If a« much cilffifrencc between the qualitjof Tew of 
the trae denomsaatiofi, w tliere is between wine ^old at a 
tareni^ and that drank at a gentlemiD'ii table, aithougfi 
ther arc botli c^lad sherry or madetrt. Thii tesiiiiMMiy 
it by M«. Jofboa Bates, an American m^^'ch^t trading 
extamrdy with China. 

Lowness of price and cheMpnem arc ordinarily con- 
foonded, efj^allv in mirchasing Tea. But Mr. John 
Keercs. in bif evideijce before a committee of the House 
of ComiiKmf, founded on an experience of twenty years, 
m East India Company’s Tea Inspector at Canton, states, 
that the lowcast^priced teas are dearest to the consumer, 
and that the dieapest tea to drink is * the back'b^ine’ of 
lea, which could scarcely be retailed under sixsliiilingsper 
pound: this tea will yield two liquorings, while the 
strength of oomroon tea is expended in tiie first wata*." 

KirBFl.*rO TEA. 

It is aO^ad that Tea is injured by being kept too long 
In Engtand; but this assertion isdxsprored by expmence 
and facts: Ibr it is well known that good blacx tea is 
kept in Cliina, like wine, and iroprm’ed by ; and the 
London brokm midntsin, that common black teas are 
ded^dedly improved by kc^ng, in a proper place, even if 
for only two years; that even the common sorts of teas 
arc belter Ifki^ by tlic public, wlicn kept, Uitn lliey would 
be if fresh; titcy usm not to be, wit they are now. 
Common green tea is not mudi altered; but black tea 
gets strong, anrl a^omon bohea, if kept for more than 
two years, will sdl for a higher pri<^ than if fresh*. 

Neither the Chinese nor natives of Japan ever use Tea 
before it has been kept at lemt a year; because, when 
frcfefj, it is to prove narcotic, and to disorder the 
drinker. 


oosffujmrrojf or tea nr ekolakh. 

CoKfiDeeAJMj; &Tor prevailf respecting this rabj^; 
for, however unfair it may be to compare conramp- 
tkm of Tea ia Eog^id with ocher aitkle* which arc jiro- 
oirable from a great variety of countries, and which cither 
*ypi>ort animal life or are usof in a variety of ways (as 

♦ Evidcoot vf , Mon 
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BiigHr), or which, from being greater stimulanta, require 
to he annually augmented in quantity, auch as wine, 
tobacco, \c.; yet we do not Hud that tea has augmented 
ill coiisiiinntion, iiicreaseil the revenue to a greater extent, 
or lessened nioportionally more in price than any other 
article whicn enters largely into the comforts of the 
people*, 

(jitnr^N TKA. 

'riiuua was once an idea prevalent that the colour of 
the (ireen Tea was to be ascribed to the drying of the 
leaves on copjier: but nothing can be more niifoniided 
than such an opinion j as the pans, one of which was sent 
home by an ollicer of the l*!ast India f’onipauy, are of 
cast-iron, That cooper maybe detected in tea is true; 
but Ihichohs has siiown that it exists in several vege¬ 
tables; indeed, there are proofs that it enters into the com¬ 
position of a great proportion of animal and vegetable 
inatiert. It is found in coHee in very striking quantities; 
from ten ounces of unroasted codee there may be obtained, 
by the proper inaiiipulations, a dense precipitate, which 
will coat two inches of harpsichord wire with metallic 
copper. And he who eats a sandwich has much more to 
fear from the poisonous elfects of this metal than the 
ilrinker of Green Tea; for, the two slices of bread, the Ireef, 
and the mustard, all have been proved, by the examination 
of the chemist, to be canahle of forming in the stomach a 
metallic crust; indeeil, the only safe food would be 
potatoes, for in tliree pounds no copper could be traced|. 

lint, if there were any foundation for this supposition, 
volatile alkali mixed with an infusion of such tea would 
detect the least portion of copper by turning the infusion 
blue! Now, the iinest imperial and bloom teas sliow no 
signs of the presence of copjier by this experiment. 
Others, and among them Moerhaave the celehrateil jdiysi- 
cian, have, with less iiropriety, attributed the verdure to 
peen copperas; but tfds ingredient, which is only salt of 
iron, would immediately turn the leaves black, and the 
infusion made from the tea wouhl be of a dull purple 
colour. Sir George Htaunton informs us that it is con ft- 
dently said in China that tea is never dried upon plates 

* IVirlfniuontio’y Kvi(U*noo. 

t 8ett “ Ooppor in Munt," page 43 of the proaont work 

i m*. eigiDuiut, oil Toa. 
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of copper; the chief application of this metal being for 
coin. 

Dr. Lettsom, in his valuable pamphlet on the Tea-jjlant. 
asks: “Is it not more probable that some green dye, 
prepared from vegetable substances, is usea for the 
colouring ? 


KFFKCTS OF TEA. 

Tiik Effects of Tea on the human frame have been con¬ 
siderably overrated. They are those of a very mild nar¬ 
cotic, and, like those of many other mild narcotics taken 
in small quantiticH, they are exhilarating, 'fhe green 
varieties possess this quality in a much higher degree than 
the black; and a strong infusion of the former will, in 
most constitutions, produce considerable exi itenient and 
wakefulness. Of all narcotics, however, Tea is the least 
pernicious ; if, indeed, it be so in any degree, whidi wc 
very much doubt*. 

THE COFFEE WEnUY.” 

Coffee, such as we use daily, is jiot a berry, but the 
seed of a berry, which lies naked in the pulp. In the best 
wild Arabian coflee, only one seed is usually perfected, 
whicli is known by its round form ; while the West 
Indian plantation coflee has two in each berry, both flat¬ 
tened on one side. It would, therefore, be as incorrect to 
call the seed of aa orange a berry as it is so to distinguish 
coffee. 

'Fhe refreshing properties of coffee have not been over¬ 
rated ; for chemists have proved it to contain much nitro¬ 
gen ; and its active principle, termed caffeine, is exhila¬ 
rating in doses of four or five grains. 

“ TURKEY COFFEE.” 

From the great consumption of Coffee in Turkey, it is 
generally supposed to be cheaper there than in England; 
and the name, Turkey coffee, would lead many persons to 
conclude this kind to be grown in Turkey. It is, how¬ 
ever, brought from Mocha, on the Red Sea. A consider¬ 
able portion of the coffee consumed by the Turks is 
obtained from our West India plantations; and Arabian, 
or Mocha, coffee is dearer in Turkey than in England. 

* ^laoouUoch. 
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HOAPMNM 

in tlilw rnntliry is rwMv well j aiiiI in 

tills GonsiRfs Hr tiller p^oelleiiGe. l)r. Mn/ipley Iniif; rIiigp 
iilipprveil I tile rnnRttii|» of the berry (?) to m nroper ilegree 
leijuliGR firent iilrety ^ the vliliie mn1 nnieettolenepR ol tlie 
(Irliik liejH'inl tipnii It ; IMmI hoth me oileii iiijilieil by the 
orillimry inetliiKh I'ernler r«vr, ivheii he iviir lit (’hIi-o* 
where eoffhe Is ro intieli tiRetl, he wrr esRureil by the beRl 
Jinl^GR ihrtt there were only two Heople hi thnt j^reiit elty 
who ninlerRhunl how t(» |»rep«re it hi perreetinii. lf‘H he 
nnileiilone, Hr virtue? will not he hnjnirteih mnl hi iirp Ifc 
will lofltl mnl npntpRR the Rtonmeh i IF It he tweriloiie^ tt 
will yield R tint, iniriit« mid hitter tiiRte, Hr vlrtiieR wll! he 
deRtioyedi mnh In urp^ It will hent the body and aet as an 
aatrlo^ent ” Hie desirable eolonr of* roasled eollbe is that 
rd' eliinaiiion, (kitl'ee seetlfl reatlily Inddlie exImlatloiiR 
From other bodies^ and thereby aeipilre an ailventllhiiiR 
and dlRRgieeahle llavonrj Bngar placed near eolFee wllh 
in a ahorl tlnos so linpiei^nate the heriles as to liijore 
their flnvonii ItCi Mo/.eley inenllonR that a Few ha^a oF 
pepppr^ on hoard a ship From India, spoiled a wdiole t‘arpo 
oF eidihe* And this has been aRsIfjiied as a reason oF the 
liiFeriorHy tiF that eofike which Is liii[»orted from thu 
Knropeah jilantatlonsj 

oiiioon(5)n iM ooeenni 

^Ihia adnlleiathm oF ( ollee with (‘hlcoree has lienii 
commonly mistaken For an linproyement, In the Neiher- 
laiids, Rei vaiits loudly oldect to their oollee helnt» loo highly 
satinaied with this weed J and when selllliiu for wa|;tefl 
they Freipiently ask I yi/#o>, mailtthtr, tvwhhii tie vhhwi e 
if ft Iff /e VI0 

niAHiNo oornnOi 

(^lel^t^n^ as very coinnionly prepared, by nersoiis nnae- 
cpialiiled with Its nature, Is a decnclion, anil Is boiled for 
some time, under a mistaken notion that thefitKmpili Is 
not extracted unless It he boiled lint the fact Is Jnsl the 
leverse. 'The line aromatic nil whtcli pr(»dnces the flavour 
and Btielif^th oF the coffee, Is dispelled and lost by holiino i 
ami a nniclla^e Is extracted at the same time, which iilso 
tends to make It flat and weak. Hie best modes am* to 
poor hulling water thrinigh theeorthe In a hlgglii or strainer,. 
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%vhich is found to extract nearly all tlie strength; or, to 
pour boiling water upon it, and set it on the tire, not to 
exceed ten minutes The Turks and Arabs boil Uie coffee, 
it is true; but they boil cacli cup by itself, and only for a 
moment, so tliat the effect is, in fact, much the Kame as 
that of infusion, and not like tiiat of decoction. They do 
not separate the coffee itself from the infusion, but leave 
the whole in the cup. 

PREJUDICES AGAINST COPPER. 

The HE are many prejudices against Coffee, even in its 
native country. Dr. Holland has heard from one or two 
W^est Indians, that the aroma of coffee, strongly concen- 
tratcil and long applietl, is capable of producing delirium, 
or some degree of aberration of mind. This account the 
Doctor first received from a young man, a native of St. 
Domingo, who arrived in this country in a stale approach, 
ing to mania, and died soon afterwards. II is illness was 
attributed by a friend who accompanietl him, (and who 
assured the Doctor that he had known similar cases,) to 
his having slept during the voyage in a cabin half filled 
with bags of coffee. Dr. Holland had no moans of ascer- 
laining the entire truth of this opinion; which, in fact, 
was disprove!! in the case in question, by cerebral disease 
actually discovered, and presumably of a date anterior 
10 the voyage*, 

OOFPEE-MAKINO IK PRANCE. 

The inferiority of Coffee made in England to that made 
In France, is the invariable observation of every one who 
has travelled from London to Paris, or even from I ^over to 
Calais. If we examine the French method, this difference 
will be no longer matter of surprise. The causes of our 
failure in making good coffee in England are, 1. Over- 
roasting the seeds; and from this Error arise most of the 
inconveniences which ure bo often aUributetl to coffee, but 
which, in tmtfi, arc produced b)" the imperfect modes of 
its preparation. The coffee, Turkey or Bourbon, is, in 
France, roasted only till it is of a cinnamon colour, and 
closely covered up during the process ; and this is done in 
closed iron cylinders, turned over a hre by a handle, like 
tliat of a grindstone. W e grind the coffee too fine: it sliould 
be but coarsely ground soon after it is roasted, but not until 

♦ Medical Notei, p. 445, note, 
o 2 
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iuni { think lU itroirut Im \wMi*y |/r^«4<frv*vl by 

it In n wmtttr; hut rhli* \h U'<IInim, VV<f <lo ru>t 
um? iriMHjprli (utifUt ; for tin? uiiittl proportion In Krttinu? Ik 
run? pint of hoillojr waltr to two ninl ft half onni!04 of 
voifturf thonpli thin Ik ox[i<oniIvo. Ovor-hoIIInjr I« ftftotlior 
Error, an It t'xirurln tin? hitfor inlnrl|)lft IVorn tin? <»offi-i?, 

A (umiU)oii irn?t|io<l in Frttin o 1/ to rnU tin? rofh't? InU> tin? 
wtiior, c'ovor tin? cofl^it prn. up, fiinl n avo It lor two honm 
KinroinnloJ with hot woo<l ftKln'^, ko kk to korp np thotiroi* 
inrratnio without loitkln^ lint li<|fihl l^oll. Ooottftlonally Ktir 
It, fttid aftor two liontK In/ublon r^niovi? it from tin? I1r<?, 
allow it ft (jiittiU r itf ttu hour tr» Kofflo, ftiui wln?n \H*rftu'\\^ 
(•Itar tUtiUiOi it. fKlnpJa«rt, or InifiKhorn Khavln^^w, k worno- 
tlinofc M.v?<l to ohirll'y rofliu* i hut hy lhl« inhiitlon you lotio 
ft ^rotit poitlon ol' itJ> ih lfcjousi nromu, 

AVTfui wfnt<, 

Tnft K^Kiorn now inloptoil, In Iniitaiion of tin? Frondi 
i?u«tom, of tiiklnp v<?ry htroj)^^ (Jolfhi* ftfior Witm, ihoupji ko 
vtiy iiujii iL\tU\ k lojinh uk, if tin? wiiu'K tftkon tiorioy^ tin? 
inriil hftv^o Ift'c'u Port, Hlu rry, «n<l Mtuloira; Init not ro if 
thofco of ft llpjifrr (pjftllty h«vo boon <Irunk. (jtml uMnliii- ^ 
inont ftttoinlK npott ih'K \mlul^O'Uri*, for ooilho htiw a ftroat 
Inlluonoo upon tin? Ki/ninnh, arnl hkov/ho uiion tin? brain, 
\yftf(;hluhn?Rti of lon^ rhnfttirni, with « fi'vtoiHli r^^ftotlon, am , 
i(H intrtioiliftto oIl’ortK ; hut itr, ilUtaftt onoa uro motv upon ^ 
tin? nxirrrtfn? oapUlary voibKola of tin? uurffuui of thn l^nly, 
whh?h it KooniK to oouhtrlufj;*?; it uffiu tpi tin? «kln, to whh'h 
it ft jn'oiilittr hftr*>h/n?Kit; ami it liftit Inon rftl<l by ' 

Mima of the Krirnoh wrilorw u/ pjvo it ('olonr; ttoi the 
ftftllownrfcK of tin? PttriKittnK hfot h<?t?n, by inoro than o/*i? 
inr/jlcftl author, ftKorilft?<l to their fjrrettt aiiilietion to aAVuo*, 

onoomiH* onnuAK'/K 

ft klt)d ?>f Mfuill (?lniU?rIn(( p/aiw, oxtenfeivoly eiiltU 
V4iir<l \o the Ureok ifthiinlx, wlioro tln?y ori? often 
** ('orinthx/' of whioh tmmo ** eurranU ** «a?fn» a w/rruption, 

fu rn :n a f,mm oh, 

T/tnatJ WHH formerly a inn bn, but it witx unite erronooiix, 
that tin? eating of liitter Alrnoinlft wonnl prevent ilie 
intoxlcfttlnt^ oilertft of wine. 

♦ Or, hifffnfmd. 
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11u< Error hji». however, been cx])lodetl iince the dayt 
of Sir Tboina.« Browne, wlio oWrves: “It hath much 
cleceive<l the hof>e of good fellowi, what in commonly 
ex|*ecte<i of Bitter Almouda, and though in Plutarch con¬ 
firmed from the practice of Claudian, hii phywliatj, that 
antidote againat ebriety hath commonly failed. Sarcly 
men much ver^*<i in tlie practice do err in the theory of 
inebriation; conceiving in tliat dibiurbance the brain doll* 
only Buffer from exhalations and vapourou* a^cenhions 
from the stoinach, which fat and oyly subilaiiceh may *b]>- 
pres^. VVliereas tlie prevalent intoxication is from the 
spirit* of drink disjjcracd into the veins and ara»rit*«, from 
whence by common cojiiveyancera they creep into the brain, 
insinuate into iUM^'ntricles. and Wget tliose verligt»e», 
aecom|>anyiQg-{Imt perversion*/' 


poisor^ot'8 ^OVEAlf. 

BubsUnce whicli gives its jKCuliar flavour to 
Wuer alinoiitls. and to the kernels of jMraches, apricota, 
&c, as also to the leaves of all tlic- species of cherr* 
ajul i>eacli. is prussic acid, so well known as a iwwerful 
uie^licinc and [K)ibon, It 1* this whicli renders a large 
draught of Noycau, or other cordial of a similar kind, so 
often injurious, or even fatal. Tlie Prussian rnedical 
twUce, therefore, which is remarkably vigilant, is in the 
habit of examining liqueurs of this sort cx|>osetl for sale. 

In Curtis’s Botankai we rpd: “ In the pre¬ 

paration of Noyeau probably several different vegetables 
arc employed, which contain prussic acid. A species ol 
bindweed abounds in prussic acid, and is a frc<juenl ingre¬ 
dient in the preparation of noycau. But w'c arc natnraUv 
led to exjHJCt prussic acid in plants of the plum lr.be; and 
Dr. .'•^ warlz assures us, that tiic liark of the prunus {c^ra* 
sus,) occidenulis of the West Indies, on account of its 
peculiar taste and smell, is used insleatl of the amygdalus 
persica (tK*ach); and of the prunus spherocarpa (noyeau 
cherry,) he says, lliat the kernel of us nut reseiubleH in 
taste that of tlie bitter altnoml. M. (Juilding ob^rves, 
Uiat the bark, leaves, and kernel, have the smell and i^lc 
of those of the peach, and iho^' nre emjduyed by trench 
colonists in llie manufacture of Noyeau. 

* Vulgair Krrorn, biwk tt- chaj>. 0. 
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nh\fH Af^ti pif.ppr^n 

4 nr jirwlijwl rrmn the nnmpnhrnh: hiii, frlOKnt^h 
in nf. pir#* in infprtftr iff 

BUck, B in c/iUhI BIflfk whih if is m fhe 

of rmffirr. hy iin exf#»roitI vont Whife in 

mpTp]y f*l>irk JVpfifT (4 fhm (rojif; }mi nn thf» 

lMf<*k fopiniun n priorifil^v if in evi4#»nf fh^f fhf* 

Wiiiff^ Vpyypf miioh *4 if^ «fimTif»tifi^ ^rfm#‘rfv, nnt) 
is iiif^r^rf f/i iiip I’flfiC’k. 'ri?f» (yi 4 j iO!iFw 1 «fi/m 

Orf tiw \fTf4f rP}iPP (4 VVhife fo f*lxrk fV^rppr, fp thp f?ipf 
Mmf fhp ** hpfripp whfph fF»ll frtvttt 

flip trft'S, niuS Hfp wfo^poprl wpftthff i 

irtif turfi prp in 

flavor hroii^irt f/, Kfj^lHnd. 

COY prro^f nt,^^ K 

fiAtr/.(i« h)tv(./( imUmi M,rt» fVry in mm 1 (> from (Wil 
r^-ict.cs «n<l, tmwrvrr «l.s.ir(l lt,(. MicP trmy nvur>,r »,l^ 

rr.^of, fyr i| i<, m.riliy „C ir,vMcfig„ti<,„. Tfw (:l,i„f^>^ nf. 
( nnt/ni finyo n |,(t^f. .q„y trKiniiCucffrfy. nn/| (f„.y 
Cfhr y ,o of.tmt, tnckromi,,.^ rrotf, .■.l>ii,« ; fro,,, 

_Wlm h i ifCiitrislHriCf's s«l)(.r* ittiffrC((i(.((.|y cmicfiiftp (Itnt H 
ifl for jmr(,(isp of m«fciii){ Roy frorn'Hipfti (Jof, if i<,' 
iK lI'T f’sl iFili-riofl tiini cfickrOiifFiofi flrf> if«f>f( hy (ho ( ■(iifio«H 
HA hni(. if) (i.liiot;. '( (i#. iofncio,, of oocItroHoFtOA ia nko 
ifAofl m rooflioiiio; rtif(( Mr, VVoiNfor. Atir^omi »rf (( M.R, 
Clfiirifo /oor. *(nffR (|„,( fofOtnon «ol( mul wn(or. Snlfirnto'l 
Wftif (1,0 ioifOM of Hif<orkr«„,l,, rtll ,/hu o,|o„r „o,| 
00(00 of llio (Isvoiir flod ((iiHlifioA. ,rf Roy; oo thnt tliH 
FfolfrrA- (foti(-f,, flCior aII, tmy not t,o fnr fnin, t(,o lrti(((, 

tp.nt frr 

^ A ( (,Myo«, (P., of (1,0 f,(,AO(i(y of AHh OOOOAAHry ((, Add 

o^hK ('," "’'’.V'’'' (om,fin„e 

r«,, / r'! "" '■fr'K’*’*'• *" 'f- '»f'K (u'woyor, 

iifi . " 2 Of ..Mf .ood W„U^r. nod 

will nl«> llouf, tf in d,p f:oo,o po/,i(iori It fndit o1 

(mro WAfor oqoAf ,o (wioo (ho (rollt nf (ho Inffor (h> nddod 
A ooordio;; In t !»y. aotoo oooooa nod n hnlf of aaK. 

AfO Of,.p„A,y ,o .AA(,,r«,o «0 hi,,,nfhl (dot Of Witipr. T(,iA 

<’io ,oodi; r''’ '""'■'‘i ■ "'■ r'p^pryinn roont 
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III^DOMES^nC ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


iiriuwi^fu. 


nom Artf} mAtA T(iunAyt:r,n, 

fIor» are flr<t ntmtioncfl hi the nutute book in IiS.W; 
and It wouJd apfKrar, from an Act in tliat 

wrfc at that time cxtcni»iv*ly cnltivateil in England. 
Walter Blytlie, in hia ftnprovrr fnijituvi'd, {iiit)liftlM-d in 
h«a a chapW upon improvrtnnita liy plantationa <>( 
|{(Tp«, which h^ tlw Millnwinf; Mriking nb- 

amrea, that flirpa were tlicn grtiwn U> fie a national com- 
fpoclUy ; but that it wm not many yearn nince the fammiii 
X-, triiy of f^wnion pciltioncil t!ie FarUament of Kn^^lanil 
ii$r3in«t two ntiinanrm; am! theiw* wrrr, Ncwcaalle 
4 Jo ni* 5 rard to their ntench. Ac. and Hopn, in rrj^ard lliey 
wottifl */io<r// ///*' (ifftt! of dnnh, and CTidunj;»T lUm people : 
I and, Itad the Parliament been no wh.cr than they, wc luiil 
^ lieen in a mcsmirc pincil, and in a ftrcal mraoiirc aiarre*! ; 
I which ia jtKt aimweraiile to the prtTicipie>i of nii n 

f who cry down all dericea, or int^eniotw dincorerkat aw pro- 
; jccu, and thereby stifle and cboak improvementa/' 

• 'Htc force of pfi^ndice in the price of Karnhatn Hopa, 
thmjch notbinjt biit a hdlgo parta them from amitbrr 
pariaii aw well ciiUirated, iw very great. A higher price i« 
always giren at Wrybill lair, tne great mart for llopa in 
ihw part of the kingdom, for thooe of the growth cd* the 
pariah of Famfmm, than for any oiIkt*. 

niQfi-nrtirn ft alt. 

Tifr extensive addiction of the public to la^rr made 
from High dried Malt, aa porter ami fitoni, in a strange 
j|iecinicn of the caprice ami Error of piihlic ta*4te The 
nottrldmtcrnt of the graln^ barl^^y, clej)cnil«» ti|Kiti the pro- 
p<irfjcm of saccharine mutter whhdi it coniaina .'iftrr It is 
loahetb Thir. iw door with a heal so condiiclrd th i*. 

♦ wvt limy's »«!. in. pr ire*. 
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ULACIC AND WIIITK PKPPKH 

AnK both produced from tbc wimc iibrub; ljut, although 
While I’fppcr \n Mold at the higheMl price, it iH ina»rior to 
Hlack. It i» CHlUd Hlnclc Pepper while it m in the ntutc 
of nature, covereil by it* external coat. White 1 upper la 
merely Hlack l‘cpi)cr deprived of ihia coat; liut aa he 
huak containa a iwwerful principle, it la evident that the 
White Pepper loaca iniicli of ita atimulating property, anti 
ir. inferior to the lllack. The only rcajonablc otindation 
for the pnd'erence of White to Black | 
that the fliu-al lieptwr iaabiLyofig berriea which fall from 
tbc trcca. and arc whitened weather; 

but aiich berriea arc found in ainan’ijimj'^’’'®*’ 
never brought to Kngland. 

‘‘ MOV VIIO.M JILACK DUirri.KM." 

Baii.ouh lirtv(? a notion that Soy Im made from 
rnneheH; and, however abmird t))c belief may appear, 
reuMon for it in worthy of invcKligation. The iJhinvHC nt 
(’anton have a large Soy uianufaetory, and they are parti¬ 
cularly Moliciroiin to obtain eoekroacheii from Hhipa ; froiri 
which circniTiMtanccM Hailori immediately eonchnif! that it 
is for the purpose of making Soy from them Hut, it in 
better <*stahliMlu'd that cockroaches arc used by the < 'hiriese 
as bait in (Ishing. The infusion of cockroaches is also 
used in medicine; and Mr. Webster, surgeon of H.M.S. 
(Jlianliclcer, bfates that common salt and water, saturated 
with the juices of the cockroach, has all the odour, and 
Horne of tiie flavour and qualities, of Soy; ho that flic 
sailors* notion, after all, may not he far from the truth. 

Tusr os^ nitiNrj, 


A ro.MMoN test of the quantity of salt necessary to add 
to water, In making Hrine for pickling meat, is toeontinuo 
to add salt until an egg will swim in It. This, however, 
is an imperfect tt‘st of the strength of the Hrine; since an 
egg will float in a saturated solution of salt and wafer, and 
will also float, if to the same saturated solution a hulk of 
])urc wat(T equal to twice the hulk of the latter he achlnl. 
According to (hiy-Lussac, seven ounces and a half of salt 
are ru cesMury to saturate an imperial pint of water, 'rids 
Is irnportanf, since the efficacy of Hrine in prm’rving meat 
depcrida very much upon getting a solution of Halt at the 
exact point of saturation. 
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III.—DOMESTIC ARTS AND MANUFACTURES. 


BREWING. 

HOPS ANT> COALS KOISANCES. 

Hops are first mentioned in the statute book in 1552; 
and it would appear, from an Act passed in I(>03, that 
Hops were at that time extensively cultivateil in England. 
Wadter Blythe, in his Improver Improved, publishcil in 
1649, has a chapter upon improvements by plantations of 
Hops, which has the following striking passage:—He ob¬ 
serves, that Hops were then grown to be a national oim- 
modity; but that it was not many years since the famous 
city of London petitioned the Parliament of England 
against two nuisances; and th^e were, Newcastle Coals, 
k, in regard to their stench, See , and Hops, in regard they 

. would spoi// (he taste of drink, and endanger the people; 

I and, had tfie Parliament been no wiser than they, we haci 
f been in a measure pined, and in a great measure starved ; 
i which is just answerable to the principles of those men 
who cry down all devices, or ingenious discoveries, as pro* 
jects, and thereby stifle and choak improvements.” 

The for(» of prejudice in the price of Famham Hops, 
though nothing but a hedge parts them from another 
pari^ as well cultivated, is very great. A higher price is 
always given at WeyhiU lair, the great mart for Hops in 
this part of the kingilora, for those of the growth of the 
parish of Famham, than for any other*. 

mon-DRiFn malt. 

The extensive addiction of the public to beer made 
from High-dried Malt, as porter and stout, is a strange 
specimen of the caprice ana Error of public taste The 
nourishment of the grain, barley, depends upon the pro¬ 
portion of saccharine matter which it contains after it is 
1 malted. This is done with a heat so conducted that three 

♦ Manning and Bray's StnT?*y, vol. lil. p. lA".. 
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disfinpt bhades of colour «lm)l be proibiced, jmie, amber, 
amt browio lu ibc |mic luair, (be bacebarioe |)jjuci()|e 
exibU ill |ierfec(ioM, amt it altbnib (be btrmigebt amt l)ebt 
lieer. lu (tie aiuber-coloureil, it ia bcmclieii, aiol ttierefnre 
reuitereit Icbb bweet, ou account of the (laiiial ilecomjiobi- 
liou. lu (lie lirovviu for bi|ib ilrieil,) ibe bcorcbiog tiaa 
|iroceeilett so far that acarctly any (race of bugar cui be 
dibcovereit. If it lie very brown, (lie (able ib even bit(er 
amt jlibagrccable. Ileuce, we perceive, (bat ilicbe varieiies 
coobibt merely ill (be greater or lebb ilegree of cliarriug 
wbicb (be bugar ib made (o umlergo; ami (bat (be rebult 
ib, (be greater or Iccb dubtructioii of (be value of (be maitt 

THU Airr ou uiiuw/NO. 

'rue dibiculty of Jirewiug ib not of bucb magiiitmle aa 
(lie tirewer biippobcb, or womd lead (be world (o bU|i(iobe. 
Ileofieii deceivcb biiUbelf iu(o (be belief (bat be pobbebbea 
ImporOmt becreibt be boowb (bat tiy (liejr ajmlicatiou be 
can brew good driiiki but lie ib iiut awuie (bat, by any 
oibiii* met bod, be might ju uduce aa good, or bet ter, 'riiere 
are, however, few artb io wbicb eKperieiice alfliidb bo little 
real bmiwledge, or io wbicb loiblabeu i)riiicj|deji are moie 
likely to be ado[Ucdj ami for a very olivioub reaboii, 'Io 
make eiriieriiueuib in lirewiug ou a large bcale ib a daii 
geroub uccupatioii of ca[Uial. No brewer ever tliiokb of 
mal iiig biicb an evperiioeot. If be 4(1)0elieiulb a failure, 
when untoward circniobtaiiceb oci or m a brewing’ liib 
oliject ib rather tn correct amt modify iliem, ilnm Ut 
abcertaiii wliat wonbi be llicir reboltb if allowed to proceed 
ab tliey tbreateoed- On the boiall bcale, uoibiiig can be 
Jcariicd, ab the rcbiiltb are bo very ilitferent. 'rbroogbnut 
die procebb, the brewer ib cantioiib, and never willingly 
varieb from ibat role wiiicli be bab foond bincebbbd; 
hence, (be rcbnitb of otliei modeb of operating are known 
ctiietty tiy conjL^ctnre; dib(mled (loiotb remain for ever 
inaticri» of o[uoioni ami, in bne, (be art remainb (uetty 
miicli what it waa a ceniniy bince'*. 

One of (be bccretb of itrewing ap[}carb 10 have been lobt 
tongbincei (or, in a (liary of (be year HioO, wetimi; “We 
liave Ml tel ly lobt wlial wab the ibing wbieb lo eberved beer 
ko /nng before llojib were fooml on( in tlngland/’ 
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WATica roa luiKwiNa. 

Mo>ir of the tutthorHof treatisen on IJrewIng rmaamcail 
the ia«e of soft wnter in preference to linnl. The latter 
they afhnn to he totally Incapahle of taking a complete 
extract from malt atal ho[>H, a» it ia well known to Ih\ they 
fiay» fmai tea or from nteat, Others nilirm that hard 
water werta do not ferment well, and that they uilord a 
weak and vapid heor. It in, however, diflleuU to conceive 
how tlie exiatenco of two or three grains of saline and 
earthy tnatler in a pint of water could, even in the most 
trilling degree, Inthience its solvent power on the materials 
usihI in Htevving. The matter of malt, which partaken ro 
much of tlic nature of Riigar, cannot he coneeivetl to <lia- 
solve lean readily in Riich water than in the Roftent* The 
hitler principle of the hop roHcmbles other hitters, as worm¬ 
wood, gentian, (ptaHsia, and colomha; all which give out 
their bltteruena freely to water eoutaining salt. And, 
what in itself Is amide demousir.ntitm on the sidtjt?et isi 
that the grains and Imps lelY nher they have hi'en dnl^ 
iiiAiseil in hart! hot water, repeatedly a^>plieil, arc found 
to be perfectly exhausted of tliclr c|ualitles. Again, by 
boiling Irnrd water, it is brought nearly to the state of 
roA water, when its neculiar taste, if retained, is so feeble 
as to Ik? tmveriHl by trie hitter of the hop. 

•* Ou the whole,’* says Mr. Donovan, “ it anpears that 
the oitjectlons to hard water ovlgiimtetl in the distrust 
natural to mankind in matters which they do not umlcr- 
stand. The nature of hard water was not known to 
brewers of funner limes: the cause of the hardness being 
not palpable to the senses, It heeame a fair subject of con¬ 
jecture, and prejudice Ijceame hereditary.*’ 

TiiAMr^s WATKu tmu nnuwiNu, 

Tit a soft ^V^dcr of the ’I’lmmes was once su|>pwtHi to he 
snimrior to all other for Brewing malt litpiorM This supe¬ 
riority is uolougt'rackimwbHlged, as Thames Water Is now 
almost entirely superseded eitner by luml water, or by the 
New Ulver water, in the great London breweries. U Is 
known that, hetweini a strnium of clay and a stratum of 
chalk, nlamt ^^Ut) feet below the foundation of London, 
there la a never-falling supply of excellent hanl water, 
wldeh, for each Brewery, is olnalned from pumps sunk 
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in welU to the iieecHsary cleptli. 1'huN, Meisars. Ihirclay 
Imve Kunk a deep well on their brewery prenuKeH, althotigu 
tliey are hut a lew pole» from the'l hainoi iUelf. In eliort, 
the excellence of London porter adordH a «uincient proof 
t)f (he adequacy of hard water to anawer all the purponea 
of Browing, 


HAM’ IN iiicr.n. 

In Scotlandj it wua formerly cuatoinary to throw a little 
dry malt, and a handful of Balt, on the tofi of the moMh, 
** to keep the vvitchea from it;*' ami, in private hreweriea, 
to prevent the interference of fairica, a live coal waa 
thrown into the vat. 

Bub«equently< Balt hat been adtied to Urn watc»r UHfid in 
extracting the Hweet mutter of nmlt. with a view, an liau 
been Hup{)OHed, of exciting thirat; but it producer other 
efibeta ; in narlicukr, it moderates the fermenladon, makes 
tile licpior line, and is otherwise bcnelicial. 

linWH TUUNINO Houn. 

The thunder has suured the beer/ is a common 
expression often founded on Krror. Allhougli (iJhaptal 
aecribes to agitation the operation of thunder; it is well 
known that 
licer is apt 
cussion of a 
have become 

which this change is eHbcied during a thunderstorm, oven 
ill corked bottles, has not heitn accounted for. ' 

Sir'rhomas Browno remarks: Now that beer, wine, 
and other liquors, lue spoiled with lightning and thunder, 
we conceive it proceeds nut only IVoin noise and concim- 
sion of the air, but also noxious spirita which mingle 
therewith and draw them to corru|)tion ; whereby they 
become not only dead themselves hut Bometimea deadly 
unto others, as that whicli Beneca meiitionetli; whereof 
whosoever drank either lost his life or etscj his wits 
upon it*.’* 

It was formerly believed that nutting a cold iron bar 
upon the harrels wouhl preserve beer from being soured 
by thunder. This custom has lately been cairnnon in 
Kent and Herefordshire. 

♦ Valgnr Erroiti, bortU t). rliRp. <1. 


when tho atmorphero is highly electrilied, 
to become Huddenly sour without tho con- 
thnnderst4)rin. The beer may, Uierefore, 
Hour hv other means, 'i'he Huddemiess with 
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BITTERS IJf PORTER. 

Bffore we reprehend the London brewers for their ailul- 
temtion of Porter wiih Bitters, we should recollect that 
the bittor contained in porter, if wholly taken from hops, 
would require an average quantity of ten or twelve pouiuls 
to tlie quarter of malt, or about three pounds per barrel; 
so that if we consider the ductuation in the price of Imps, 
we shall not be surprisetl at the numerous substiciiti's by 
which means the brewer can procure as much bitter for 
sixpence as would otherwise cost him a pound. Quassia 
is, probably, the most harmless of all the illegal Ititters. 
Physicians prescribe the decoction to their patients to 
the*extent of a quarter of an ounce of the bark a day ; 
as much as the brewer is :icctistoraed to put into nine 
gallons of his porter. 

HEADING OF PORTER. 

Before the artificial Heading of Porter U condemned^ 
it should be recollected that tlic low price unfortonately 
prereiits tl*c brewer from giving to his drink such a body 
as wouM spontaneously carry a dose head. To conical 
this poverty, the publican lava on the porter a heading- 
stuff of 8 solution of isingLtfts in sour porter. This 
heading can, however, be diluted by blowing on it and 
separating it on die surface ; if it do not close in imme¬ 
diately again, the artifice may be suspected. To defeat 
this mode of detection, two tea-spoonfuls of powdered and 
dried green oopjieras are dissolvctl in each hogshead of 
porter. This addition causes a dose head on the drink ; 
the copperas is decomposed, as soon as dissolved, and, even 
were it not decomjic^, the quantity of a grain and a half 
to each gallon could not have any injurious quality. It 
may, however, be observed, that when porter is wdl 
brewed from good malt, and hops used in due quantity, 
there is no occasion for heading or fining, or any mollify¬ 
ing process*. 

LONDO^V porter. 

It seems to be pretty gcnerallv admitted, that no 
brewery, either in England or else^vnere, has b^n able to 
make Porter equal to uie large Porter breweries of London. 


* from Uonovan's I^mcstlc Economy. 



02 roi^uLAH En«on«, 

'jlilfl supcriorhy lift?? bcmi nttr*0)titc(l to tlip me of the 
Tliaincs water ,* but, in ilie first place, the small London 
breweries, which do not make j^oo I porter, have tlik ml- 
vanlage Iti cotrimon with the large ones; and, eecondlv, 
ibeselast have bmg since ceascil to use the water of the 
river, as experience has proved it liable to cause acidity in 
the liquor. 'i1ie superiority, as far «s it exists, is, doubU 
less, owing to command of capital and consccjucnt power 
of choice in the malt market, sided by system in con¬ 
ducting the business. No very g(H)d porter is made in Ific 
UtdteuBtatcsof America; three mash tuns being necessary 
to make it perfect, atid only one being commoidy used 
In thae'country*, 

otnicn Astf pmnv. 

Vfw»t a paper in the PtnhmjihivnI anno 

17if), it appears that persons are much in Krror who are 
particularly solicitous about the nature or (junllty of the 
ajiple or pear whicli Is to be made use of for the manu¬ 
facture or (yider or Perry, It Is not pretended that mere 
cralrs will produce liquor palatable to all persons; but 
that mere crab elder will please many; fimi by nccullar 
management it can be fermented Into a strong spirituous 
liquor; and that a large iutermisture of cralis with apples 
of any other ouallty, or pears, will afford excellent and 
wcll-ffavourcd liqtior, 

- 4 .... 


tvtisg MAKING. 

Tiiw vmr5VAni», 

A viai- VAsn Is by no means so ideasbig an object as 
our ideas of beauty and plenty would lead ns to imagine. 
The hop plantations of our own country arc, Indcccf, far 
more picturesque, lu Kiancc, the vines are trained upon 
uules seldom more than three or four feet high, and ore 
little more pleasing in nnpcaraticc than rasplrerry stocks 
in Bngkhd, In Hwit/erland and the (Icrnuiii provinces, 
the vineyards arc ns formal as those of France, In Bpnln, 
vines arc grown without poles. In (#recce and Italy, their 
luxuriance is seen to lictter advantage, but it falls Very 
short of the vineyard of poetry and romance, 
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TUB VINE NOVHISnED RY OLOOD. 

Not many years since, there wa^ an ill-founded notion 
that Blood poured upon the roofs of the Vine during spring 
would tend to increase its fruitfulness, hfay not this 
notion hare originated from a pas^geof Plutarch, wiHrrdn 
be states that the Egyptians belieTctl the vine to grow from 
iIm? ground impregnated with the blood of giants dial had 
been killed in the wars with their gods t 

WUAT IS WINK ? 

ViNors liquors rrscwi^/inj^ HV/je may be mailc from 
every fruit, as well as from every vegetable, which con¬ 
tains acid unitetl to its extractive matter. The term wine 
iM thus applied to the prcnluce of currants, gooseberries, 
and other fruits; while that of cider is especially ns 
served for the liquor to be obtained from apples. The 
Utter term would, however, be a litter one for many of the 
vinous liquors in question, the term irnir being restricted 
to the produce of tne vine, Tartarous acid, or its combi¬ 
nation. is especially intlispcnsable for making wine, and 
hence it is that the grape which contains this acid in Urge 
quantity prcKluces wine; whilst the apple and other fruits 
which contain the malic add produce cider. 

PRINCIPLES OP WINE. 

Tiir, erroneous notions respecting Wine will no longer 
excite surprise when it is known dial chemists are, as yet, 
but imperfeedy acquainteil with its principles. The 
agreeable tartnm ot the juice of the grape consists of 
tartaric, citric, and malic acids, and an acid called p/atr, 
which resembles tartaric acid in many respects, but con¬ 
cerning the nature of which scarcely anything is known. 

The Stjuquet and aroma of wines are often confoundct!, 
whereas they are very different. The l^mquet is produced 
by a neadiar stihstance resembling an essential oil; it 
exists but in very few wines, and is not volatile, 

nKNEKITS OF WINES ANI> SPIRITS. 

NoTw iTnsTANDiNo all that the advocates of temperance 
have said in depredation of Wines and Spirits, they are, 
doubtless, bendlcial when modcrateljr emplojcd. Dr. 
Sigmond well observes: “ iiood wine ts a conlial, a good 
coital, a fine stomachic, and, taken at its proper season. 
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invigt>rntc« the iniiul atul luuly, mul gives life an mUHlional 
cimnn. There can he foniul no Rubstitiitcs for the fer¬ 
mented lii|UorR llmt can enable man to sualnin the mental 
and iKjdily lalxuir which the artificial Imbits of Roeicly so 
constantly demand. Temperance and moderation nine 
virtues essential to our happinoRs, but n total nlistinence 
from the enjoyments which the bounteous Imml of Nature 
has inwideil, is as unwise ns it is ungrateful. If, on the 
one nnnd, disease and sorrow attend the abuse of alcoholic 
li(|uora» inuocent gaiety, additional strength and power of 
miiuh and an increased capability of encountering the 
ever-varying agitation of life, are amongst the many good 
residts widen spring from a well-regulated diet in winch 
the alcoholic preparations hear their just projwtion and 
adaptation/* 

WiN!5 AS A LUXUllY. 

It is a great mistake in public to conshler Wine 

as a Luxury for a few only, and to drive the nnddle classes 
to spirits by prohibitorv duties. Tiie late Mr. Jeffemon, 
President of the United States, in bis ilfe»wm‘rjr, expresses 
bis gratification at the inUxiduction of a very cheap wine, 
(8t. George,) into his ncif^hlionrlrood, which had aheady 
quadruplctl the numher of those wiio kept wine. In the 
aainc work he says: “ I !*^jo4ee* as a moralist, at the pro¬ 
spect of a reduction of the duties on wine by our natioual 
legislnturo. It is an Krror to view a tax on that liquor as 
merely a tax on the rich. It is a prohibition of its use to 
the middling classes of onr citixens, and a condemnation 
of them to the poison of whisky, which is desolating their 
homes. No nation is drunken where wine is cheap ; and 
none sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent 
spirits as the common beverage.** 

rAsrr. m winks. 

Tnn art of choosing M’^itie is so beset with fallacies, as 
to account for the ilifncuUy of describing what really eon- 
Btilutcs good or bad wine. Dr. lleiulcrBon, in bis ingenious 
liistorv of' rfiHCR, Uu'ow’B aomc light upon this |K)rtion of 
his BUl^ect in Uic following obscrvalionR: ** As tastes and 
smells reside not in the o^ccts thcinscivcs, but in the 
Reuses by which they are perceived, so they are liable to 
be modified by the habits and conditians of (hew? 

The difference of taslCR, in this view of the aultjcct, is 
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proverbial; anil inucli of the diversity undoubtedly pro¬ 
ceeds from the way in wliicli the palate has been exercised. 
Thus^ strong liquors blunt its sensibility, and disqualify it 
for the perception of the more delicate flavours of the lighter 
wines*. A person accustomed only to bad wint^ will form 
but a very erroneous evStimatc of the better growths, and 
sometimes, even, give the preference to the former. "Whole 
nations may be occasionally misled by this prejudiai. A 
traveller^ who arri\ es at the end of his journey exhausted by 
fatigue and thirst, will be apt to ascribe the most delicious 
qualities to the first ordinary wine presented to him, whidi, 
under other circumstances, he perhaps could hardly have 
endured: and a continued use of the iitferior liquors of one 
country may lead him to overrate the vinous produce of 
another. In returning from Italy, the common growths of 
die Rhine appeared to me of excellent flavour, and their 
acidity scarcely perceptible; but, bad I come from Bur¬ 
gundy or Daupliiny, I have no doubt that they would have 
tasted disagreeably sour. Therefore, if it were possible for 
an individual to traverse all the wine-countries m die globe, 
and taste all the different vintages, stiil his observations 
and judgment would be liable to much fallacy, and could 
he reckoned decisive only when confirmed by general 
report.” 


PIRST-CLASe WINES. 

As the first-rate growths of Wines are confinetl to a 
small number of vineyards, and these often of very limited 
extent, the supply of such wines can never equal the 
demand. Every one who can afford the luxury, is natur¬ 
ally desirous to stock bis cellar with those of llie c3ioicest 
quality; he orders no others ; and the manufacturer and 
wine-dealer arc thus induced to send into the market a 
quantity of second-rate and ordinary kinds, under the 
names of the fine wines, which they are unable to furnish. 
In this way, great confujdoR and misunderstanding have 
arisen in those comitries where tliere is but little known 
with respect to the true characters of many wines of the 
greatest iiamef. 

* May not this account for the comparativoly small consumption of 
Prcnch Wines in England, ami the prcdUoctioii of the Bnglisli for the 
Btnmgor wines of Spain and Portugal, which ” have disqualified their 
perception of the dellcato flavours ” of those of France ? 

t I>r. Henderson’s History of Wines. 
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(Ot/firn op V/fNK. 

fr in an erronrnna idra fo aiipjJOKe that /r/zJ/r wino h 
ojfclualvoly the pnaliKc of white grapra. Fermentation 
alone doterrriin< <» tlie ( 'olonr. '/'he Jtih e rontained in both 
the nzt and winfr j^rape ia nearly aa eolonrhsa aa wafer ; 
except in one pecidlar afK’ciea, whicli ia called the flyer, 
** rni.tht /rinfnrif/f' thf! Ilfpifir of which ia (►f a jMirple hue. 
ff the juice of tlie ffrarieH which have /)eeri gently prc^ae/l 
by the fret of men in trie fob at the vineyard, ia rfrawri ofF, 
and allowed fo ferment withonf, the akin, the aeeda, and 
the atalka, whicli cfmtain the colouring elements, the wine 
will certainly he /e/// 7 e. On tlie contrary, if tlie lirpior ia 
left to ferment with them, the wine mn«t tie red. 

White ch/impagrie ia marie, for instanee, from a grape 
n(f deep in colour, im to ajifiear actnrdly black; and atierry 
is iiifli‘icrimina!ely rnadf* from coloured arnl colourless 
gfafiea, alt hough a white wine. Ilerl and white jiort are 
nrodiicefi from the same grape, the former witlu and the 
latter without, the hunk being allowed to remain in the 
rnuat during ita fermentation, '/’he red colouring matfer 
in the husk in of an aatrlngent nature ; ami it coirifrifini- 
cates the anme rpiallty fo the wine, aa well aa a alight 
roughneRS. '/’he husk is, however, capable of commu¬ 
nicating Init a light retl cohmr; when the red ia deep, it la 
the eflect (rf artificial cfflonr imparted; and a deep rexi 
colour is never a deairahle qiialily. 

M A run two w/Nisfl. 

It is a mistake to imagine tliat Marleirn is the only wine 
10 he benefited by a warm eellar, ami the agitation of a sea- 
voyage. '/ he effi’Ct of lieat Is, indeed, sticTi in this ease as 
is snspeeterl by few. In ilrnerlca, it is a well known 
practice lo boil Madeira, or to heat it to the boiling tem¬ 
perature, and the effect is tfiat of rendering it good and 
old fJavonrcd wine, wlien j^reviourly harsli and new : the 
Same practice is applicable to port. If newly bottled wine 
ne exposed to tlie sun, It begins shortly to deposit, and 
improve In flavour; and even the rawest wine of this 
kind, by lieating it in hot ivnter, may he caused, in the 
Conrse of a day, to assume the quality which it wotdd havo 
after many years' keeping. It is so far from being ifJti- 
rimis, as might ho imagliied| that it Is a valuable tteerct; 
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and il b bdieved to be but little known to tho£e whose 
intereit it b to gi%*c the complexion of old wine to new, 
and who generJly eff^ this purpose in a fraudulent 
manner, bj putting it into foul and crusted bottles. 

CKVSTED WIA’ES.—OLD WISES. 

A THICK Crust does not ilwavs show that the wine b 
good, but often that it has been ^tled too soon. 

The Error of preferring wines of great age lias, at length, 
been dbeoTwed, and the excellence of ie vintage lias 
proved to be of more consequeno? than the number of 
vears. Port wine, when tawny, loses iu aslringency, and 
has an increased tendency to produo^ gout. 

WCfES AND SPIRITS. 

Soiie wine-drinkers may be hwird to boast that they 
sever touch spirits, unconscious, perhaps, tliat in every 
bottle of thdr favourite liquor they swallow a fourth part 
of aieohohe spirit, in addition to the genuine strength of 
wine. 

It has been proved, bv analysis, that some port wine con¬ 
tains about one half iu bulk of pure brandy, and that every 
time a man drinks two bottles of stiong*bodled port he 
drinks one of brandy: yet how many are there not content 
with thb quantity. Sir Jtdin Sinclair gives os an instance 
of a 5Ir. Vanhorn, who daily, for twenty-three years, drank 
hb four bottles; altogether thirty-live thousand six hundred 
and eighty-eight bottles; and, as our guide to longevity, 
^ John, quaintly observes: in the course of his potation, 
be resembled a cellar more than a man, for there are many 
cciiais that never contained what dib man must liavedone, 
namely, fifty-nine pifies of port*.” 

SPIRIT IS VARIOUS WINl^. 

Da. CufiisTiso.N, in some experiments recently made on 
the proportion of alodiol in various Wines, lias anived at 
Aome results which arc at variance witli previously received 
oonclusions. Dr. C. infers that the alcoholic streo^h of 
various samples of the same kind of wine bears no rmtion 
whatever to thdr commercial value, and is often very dif¬ 
ferent from that which would be indicated by even an 
experienced wine taster. For a moderate terra of years^ 

♦ Dr. SismoiKL 
II 
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iliti uf «lrnlM»l In ^iM*s Ut'\H in llw 

cmbk^ inn wunlb, nn ihn tunutAty, rlindnibht^b; ami tita 
^miUM wlit^-n tini whn^ int^lnti Ut iobtt IN ttlnoiiMli^^ uirmt^iU 
Ja, [nnbaiHvi v^ln»'li ii nr«tiirr> lo in<(nnvii in itttvnnr, 

|i|\ i'inibiNon ifitri/ilnn:^ a n\ wlin^b aa fitn icunli ui 

ilia invt^lit/alionw, Mini ii«b iM< n lit^l \n llit: yLumai < nn- 
rJiNinn, (iibi ilni HWhiinUf- bUc^n^tl) nf many wihm iiaa 
Utren usvtfmtui tiy atniN i^«|>niimt;n(atiuN*, 


muni/vn^n wni>*ai 

I'i li«« <iit!|»nn^^l wfnllnr lii«»nly wwa (jia# intro- 

into Ojnnto Wiim^, to nnwi/li* iln in Ui i#«ar tvH t ui- 
vlu^nu or to tim jnilttU:. In ijno ^^oionry, 

jn/w* v«f, it {ft i/iIntvrJ, not only llmi (ftn <jnH()iy of tjaao 
VVinL'b h mndi ijn|oovc<l hy tin? hiliniximn. Inii ()tat tjtey 
will to*i nv»*n fe;<’r|# any Inoj/ili of ttojo willt^nn h tctialft 
fnntion ot Hrwinly. Iff- jlt'n<ltOhon hliov/i? ilibi b#n'l* mt- 
flniort #lotrH not nltionit^fly ioijoovn Witio uti, Ut* litinlof, 
mofti l#n ^'vincni to i'vny om: s^int Inn? ol>^^oy<:it il<*i joo- 
i/icrhb of tin; o<^<:^on|n>ftntiOt inritiLni hi fim if.fioior l^/^t 
Whit'tii ilnho I'ttfi never t^e r.Oft to i#e in einnltiiott; hni 
ifier a ei.riuin |/e(iort ll<«y lose what little tiavotn titey 
|n>SArssi^J atnlia eiooe mo^e or le;.is lawoy; wltiie li^iner 
witte«^ (hat rontain no (niventiiiotta reoNtn r^ttim 

iiimlt«n^e/h 

l^itfihlifU'fAh till Aht t ttf ti Ok nOOT 

'rn« ((enertti opinhot wltitlt (oevailH of the nniformlv 
uh't'Htfiln hOitf |oo|n‘(ties of I'tn t VVtt*eft is ill too(t/liv|, 
Abttittf/‘ tn tttio potent ftom In.only they tnt<loolHe/lly are, 
li/nl oi^y ht’ fte#vne,ihle gentle tonit'H. lint the (/allit; 
arhl (<tt<|eiis them ntJit for u^i'th ulnnuolm. he e/ejte- 

foeni tlttv imioi^ii is ot a more slopj/tsh natoie thatt that 
HtUnniio^ (Ite ns4t of the footer i'rettt-h VVotes, atttj /toes 
not enhveo the fantry itt (he sao^e Acytii:. A* a fie/p^eni 
i>eyera^ Utey are nttt^nestiottahly nntte pertneh/ttal. 

• 7ne we4;*#r<>/.y (n«0<t‘/M '♦'^■'tt //T t^c iHtMti/Oiht 

iyto<-s, notOAi/t in in« Muouut n/f ot tlit: t*h>h/»ofihiii4i 

W///<#/''O////# hitM t/Ot-h Uh\>ttMitt:t\ \ 

rwOty VVVti hi^in:t^ifht}*t<tti ot iito Aht ioinh’t At Ofjft-til f ttK/i. 

^ m> ((M,i44a4s/«/ 
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TALR AM) DAHK KlltCnniKS. 

It has often l>een Raid that Sherry is a compound 
but diis u a iniHiake 'i'he best pnle and li^ht golden 
Sherries ore made fiom fhe ^)ure Xeres grape, with oidy 
the addition of two thinli's o< brandy to a butt, winch is 
no more than one two hundied and tlfiieth part. Neither 
are the rleep golden and brown > berries of the best qua¬ 
lity compound wines, though they may be called mixed 
wines; for they are coloured by boiling the wine of Xeres. 
Pale Sherries are, however, the purest; though all the gra¬ 
dations of colour, upon which so much stress is laiil, liave 
nothing to «)o with the (ptality of the wine, but depend 
mateiialiy upon the greater or smaller (juautity of boiled 
wine used for colouring it*. 

In short, it is entirely by the aroma, and by the taste, 
not at all by the colour, that Sherries are to be judgtsl. 
The rr»<V/tt.difreiences in colour depend entirely ii|Hn\ the 
proportion of boiled wine ; while those lighter Khatle.s 
perceptible among the jrale and light golden wines, are 
owing to some small ditterence in the ripeness of the 
fruit. 


Anvi.TKHATioN 01' sunitHins. 

Wk! are too apt to visit the i-ins of adulteration upon the 
London wine-merchant, forgetting, or not knowing, that 
Sherries are not usually amdterated by our wine mer¬ 
chants, with the exception of those extremely inferior 
wines, which, from their excessively low price, no one can 
expect to be genuine wines, and which arc probably mixed 
with Cape ; hut the class of wines which pasa under fhe 
denomination of *' low-priced Slierries,*^ are not udulte; a*eit 
in Lottdon, hut at Xeres h the grower, not by the exporter. 

It may be laid down as a fact that genuine Sherry, one 
year old, cannot be imported under thirty shiliingH jier 
dozen ; and, if to this he adtleti the profit ot the merclu|^it. 
and the accumulation of interest upon ca|»ital on old wfne, 
it ia obvious that genuine Sherry, four years ohi, canimi 
be purchasetl in England under torly-five shtllingsl. 

AlANUFACTt/nn OF SUF.UlllKa. 

At Xeres, the old wines are kept in huge casks, not 
much inferior in size to die great tun of Heidelberg, called 

♦ IngUtt’8 Simin. t I«gUa. 
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and witncof llir «0 *Uyh\ ladle’ll'' eonUlfi ivJnc 
tiiflt III one? iMifidrcrd and fwrnfy yma of age. If rnuftti 
inmew, )h3 confpftwvK that Uio plan adopfpo in kcopiiig 
thpni up parfnkps Rompwhai of tho nattiro of ** nnr mjioum 
(Ufa (Inivftfr^^ ^iheo, wlipriPVCTr a gallon of wino Ja fakon froin 
tliG one liundrcd and twonty ytar old hn(fc, It 1« roplaopd 
hy n llko qiiaiulty from tho nr^rl In ftoiilorlfy, and ao on 
with the rent; ao that even tlio very oldoat winca In Uie 
Rtorc aro dally undergoing a mlxhig procesj!}, 

mniamt oo.vanupTioN op* f^nnNOlf wiwna. 

'1*0 r: (JonRumntlon of Prencli WInra In England la very 
triflings Ihia (a nttrllaitahle to (lie high duliea Impoaed 
on tliein, ami to an erroneous notion of their \mUi^ loo 
cohl for Kiigllsh stofTiaelis. Hy a comparison of tho 
ritindKir of gallons of wino exported from Franco to dif¬ 
ferent countries In IHUV, It apj»eara that In ffolland tho 
eonsumtUlon of French Wines is four thnes. and In Itussla 
tvt'lce, ifiat In FnglamL It Is also worthy of remark♦ that, 
long after the Methuen treaty, Hcotland and Irehiud, under 
ilie genial Influence of low duties, were still famous tor 
claret; so erroneous Is tlie vidgsr opinion, that It is a 
Wine only suited for hot weather I Home, (ho author of 
Jhiaifhifif In the following epigram, attrlhiitcs the fiscal 
regfdatlans, which lntfodncc<l the lieavler wine of Fortngal 
Into Hcotland, to a settled design to break dowti tho spirit 
of the jieopio t 

" Virm tto» ruMotilnri Mforul, 

Oia IiIa fiitilUm, nnd hN } 

tiOo arlfik ftorf /nn t',ti(i1hh MnOx^mfiO ('rloaj 
l(« (Iriifik Uo> poiw/fi, Sfi<1 If Is Aplrii (U(m1 C* 

rtsrn cf/Aiiirr. 

A ownAt prijportlon of the wine which Is drunk tinder 
this denomination Is nothing hnt tho v)n wdintttrrf or, at 
best, the seemidary growtiis of (hiscony and Hulenne; for 
tlie prime growths fall far short of the demand whicli pre- 
valla for these wines, not only In this country, but In 
Flamhirs, Holland, tlie north of Furope. and the Hast and 
West Indies. In favonnihio years, the itnalnce of f.afltte, 
iratour, and (JhAteau Marganx, sells at from OtiOO to fc/oo 
francs the tun, whh fi contains gallons j and wlien thev 
have Irt’CTi kept In tlie vaults for six years, the price is 
doubled^ so that even in llordeatix a bottle of the best 
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wine cannot be purchasetl for less than six francs. There 
is, however, a particular manufacture, calleil trttvaii n 
which consists in adding to each hogshead of 
Bordeaux wine three or four gallons of Alicunt of IJeni- 
carlo, half a gallon of stum wine, and sometimes a small 
ouantity of Hermitage. This mixture undergoes a slight 
ilegree of fermentation ; and, when the whole is sufficiently 
fretted in, it is exported under the name of Claret*, 

CLAIIKT AND TIJK QOIT, 

CL,\nET has been accused of protlucing the Gout; but 
without reason. Persons who drench themselves with 
Madeha. Port, &c., and hnish with a debauch of Claret, 
may, indeed, be viaUetl in that way ; because a transition 
from the strong braudieil wines to the lighter, is always 
followed by a derangement of the digestive organs, 

FllOTHINO CllAMPAQNE, 

Tub manufacturers of Cliampagne, to preserve its 
sweetuess, and promote effervescence, commonly add to 
each bottle a portion of syrup, composed oi'sugar-candy and 
cream of tartar; the highly frothing kinds receiving the 
largest quantity, 'Therefore, contrary to the prevailing 
opinion, when the wine sparklelh in the glass, and mov- 
eth itself aright,” it is most to be avoided, unless the attri¬ 
butes of age should countervail all its noxious properliesf, 

The prevalent notion that a glass of Champagne cannot 
be too quickly swalloweil, is erroneous; and it is no bad 
test of the quality of Champagne, to have it exnosed, for 
some hours, in a wine glass, when, if originally of tho 
highest order, it will be found to have lost its carbonic 
acid, but entirely to retain its body and flavour, which had 
before been concealed by its effervescence. Champagne 
should, therefore, not be drunk till this active effervescence 
is over, by those who would relisli the above characteristic 
quality^:. 

Still Champagne is often mistaken by its qualities; it is 
a strong heating wine, though commonly uionght to bo 
vveak and cooling. 

The idea that Champagne is apt to occasion Gout seems 
to Ije contradicted by the infrequency of that disorder in 
the province where it is made. 

♦ Dr. llendoraou. t Dr. n«nder$on. % Prof, Bitmdo, 
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IMfKNI**!! WINKS* 

A N'Ticiv prrvMih tinit iIk* wIiim of flip KJilno uro 
iintiirMlIy srhl, nml tin* liilVfliir klmls, no iloiibt, nrc so; 
!mi( i*; rif)t llip roofllniil clmfflrUT ol llio lihhie wlnps, 
wl*i('li. in ^offd ypHis, finvr imM rniy pprcoptllilf! ttolillty to 
tin* tiisfp, Ml k’Jifit not nioro llnni in poninion to lliprri wi(li 
llie ^rowdl of‘wn»rnrr Mot tlipir oliiof ilintlnp- 

tioii in tlicir pxtioino ilnrnltilily, iti wlnpli they are not 
miHninned hy any oilier K|K eien of wlne^. 

IMSlKNnn WINK CjAftHfl. 

Mcinr jiernonR fmvo lienrd of the ffeidelher^ tnn, and 
Ollier iinnieune ('a‘;kn in wlilefi wioen h«ve hoen kept, (or 
cenhirlen, and fmve (‘oonideied tlien* ve'^neln tin huge vulgar 
wondern. Mot niieli a looile of prenerving eertHln vlntnges 
in not no almnnl an him hei ti imagined ; for llie ntronger 
winen are, nndonl»le»dv, iinprov'il hy It to a greater <le- 
gree llnin they eonld have i»een liy an opponife nynleni of 
foanngenient. ft in, liowever, neeesnary to keep the 
veRnelidwayn full, and neglect of thin preeaiition lias led 
to die npolijng of tlie wine. 

1 'he lleidelherg Inn nppearn to liave heen a vain hoant; 
for, many yearn ninee, linrevirere at Ileanfoy'n Vinegar 
Wofkft, at l.andietli, a vennci full (d'nweel wine, eonlaining 
galloon; and nnodier foil of vinegar, eontaining 
/io 7 fip galloon; die leaner of whieh e.xceeiled the famous 
Ileidellieig tun hy iO liarreln. 

** iiurKiiiAr/ rnKAV " 

If AS lieen nirangely overrated, aeeording to Dr. Townnon, 
who allown it to lie a fine wine, liut liy tio means adetpiate 
to Itn [irlee ; ** theie an* few of mv eounirymen, exi’ept on 
neeonnt of Itn neareenenn, who would tint prefer to it good 
(haret or Ihirgnndy, whifdi do tint eont one fotirth the 
price (i 'I'hin nectar <if (JeriTian winc-hildiern in tmi tlie 
produce of 'Tokay itself, lint of Itn environn; It nelln In 
Vienna at I'iA per dtizen ; and nome has heen sold at 3 /. 
per hnttio 1 

t I If, 

t ft l« n ivfll Irffowrt fucf, Otrif On-fo Im iridOi T'doiy soM lift tlio (Jfilith 
neiil im»1 Iff KiftRliirnl, In firio yMtf, ni/iif Off* IlfnlO'fl senn* wtif*fo It f| 
gtown, oil llio frioiintnifni of Hungitry, wdiikl proilfw© In twenty year*, 
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POPULAR ERROnS. lU3 

QUALITIES OF MADEIRA. 

Those per^ins who have formed iheir opiiiioo of Ma¬ 
deira wine from the cargoes which have of late years been 
imported into this ctHiutry, may supfK>se the wine to have 
been highly overrated by drinVers in the last ternary. 
“ 'fhe truth is,*' observes Dr Henderson, “ Matieira, like 
all Ollier wine countries, furnishes along with a few supe> 
rior growths a great many of indiderent quality. Kveti 
on Uie south «ide of the island, two lliirds of the wines are 
of secondary order; anci on the north side, the greater 
part of the produce is of a very inferior description. In 
former liints, Kngland reoeiveu only a small quantity of 
Madeira wine, and that of iirst-rate quality ; but, during 
the last twenty years, the increasing demand for this wine, 
co operating with the im|>e<liiiieiits which the late war 
hail opposed to our trade with Spain and Portugal, has 
led to the importation of a large quantity of the common 
sorts; and these being sold far above their value have 
necessarily brought the %vhoie into disrepute, at least 
among those who arc not aw*are of the distiuctions above- 
mentioned.*’ 

MADEIRA ON THE VOYAGE. 

The unwary are let! to believe that Elast India Madeira 
is the best, which is decidedly wrong. The West India 
^fadetra is the wine par cxrclitrtict\ The West India 
planters are the %*ery b^t judges in the world of Maileiia 
wine, and purchase none but the best ; and whether con¬ 
signed to diem or sent on spccidation to the several islands, 
the very first quality only b shipped. 'Ihc distance is 
nothing, a three weeks’ run; and if wine of an iiidiflerent 
kinii were submitted for sale, it would be returned on the 
merchant s hand. Not so with the commodity sent to the 
East India market under the attractive cognomen of 

London Fariicular f it is a thin acid potation, a second- 
growth wine in fact, and as unlike the rich, fruity, nutty 
beverage of occidental celebrity, as a horse cliesiimt b to a 
chestnut-horse*. 

BAST AND WEST INDIA MADEIRA. 

It been humorously observetl that a contented dd- 
xen, in die innocence of his heart, imagina> that a pipe of 
Madeira stowed away in the hold of the Neptune, or PoDy 

* New iluuliily Ma^azufte. 
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of Lon«)on, nrul wliicli Ijeeii lo /////;/ nhil bncic, 
ht» f5ii|mrlor I for/^eMlfij' (fmt If (fie wine Itself he not orlgln- 
fllly goofl, nil ifie voyttges from (lie dwys of lioni Anson to 
the present lime will never Irnpnrt richness nnd (Invottr to ' 
any Juice of the grape of a poor and thin body i a genial ’ 
climate and perpeinni motion may accelerate me progress 
to maturity, but fifty tropical sons and as many trios 
roniid (be capo will never make fine Madeira. You might 
a.s well attempt to cmivert table-beer Into brown stout. 
With the exception of private stocks In (be cellars of the 
Kast Indian connoisseur, there Is no Madeira euuni to that 
to lie met with hi every Island In the We.st I miles; and to 
have It in perfection, it should be drunk U[»on the spot^. 

OKOANTINO MAOKfUA AND OfiAftF/r. 

A FiiKOt/RNT Error la that of decanting Madeira wine 
and leaving the stopper out; It Is a barbarous system and 
cannot be sufficiently reprofiaterl. The fine nutty flavmir 
so mticli prized by ttie gastronomic planters, the Indeserrb- 
able aroma, the nosegjiy in short, la destroyed by this 
senseless process j your pseudo Judge says It renders (bo 
wine soft and silky, for which read ///// cor/ nc/cV/. AImjvo 
all, never [uit ytmr Madeira Into a decanter- it Is lltllo 
abort of sacrilege. Keep It In the black bottle and never 
take the eork out lint to replenish your glass. 

The I’rrtJr Just pointed ont as regarus Madeira applies 
also to (Jiaret; for some untlilnklng persona will hour it 
Into glass Jugs, If not decanters, lly this means, tfio deli¬ 
cate and fragrant botKjuet la destroyed. Never be giillty 
of sticli Injustice to (bis (ndy delicious wine ; there Is 
never any crust or deposit hi good (.’laret, and you may 
safely pass (be fiottle, but wltii this S|>ecial observance, 
never leave U uncorked K 

lUADEIflA AND Tltt) OOOt. 

SoMF persons have tbmigbt Madeira br^neflclal in cases 
of atonic gmit, probably without mticIi causes for when¬ 
ever a disposition to inflammatory disorders exists, the 
utility of any sort of fermented Ihjuors is very doubtfidj, 

♦ Nenv MariUily f IblC, 

t Dr. rDna«rs«in’s lINtory of Wines, 
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FAILURE OP CAPE WINES. 

Since the Cape of Good Hope became a Brhisli colony, 
Tines have increased there tenfold, and the chief article ot 
commerce has been wine. But, unfortunately, more atten¬ 
tion is paid to quantity than to qu.ility, and the manufac¬ 
ture is carelessly comluctcd. But this is not the chief caiuc 
of failure, as is generally supposeil, such being in the clay 
subsoil of the chief vineyards, whence the produce re¬ 
ceives an unpleasant flavour, the idea of whicn is insepar¬ 
ably associated with Cape wine. It has been well observed : 
“ it is unnecessary to enter into the subject of the manu¬ 
facture of the wine. If the subsoil be bad, so will the 
wine be. It would be advantageous w’cre premiums 
offered for wine that bad not been produced from a sub¬ 
soil of clay, but had been reared in trellis, as requiring less 
labour than the standard, and being made on a pure and 
good system, instead of being mixed with Cape brandy, 
sulphuric acid, &c. Notwithstanding all these disadvan¬ 
tages, Cape wine is generally sold in England under the 
names, and at the prices of, Madeira, 8nerry, TeneriHe, 
Stein, Pontac, and, above all, Hock* !” 

It should, however, be mentioned, that Madeira is 
drunk by the higher classes at Cape Town, and is very 
superior to the Cape Madeira drunk in England. 

CULTURE OF THE VINE IN BRITAIN. 

Such writers as have taken up the manufacture of wine 
in Britain, have considered it to have been, in past ages, 
a wine-^wing country; and, reasoning upon this state¬ 
ment, they proceed to describe the little attention now 
paid to British wines as a neglect of our national resources. 
There is, however, on the one hand, no sufficient testimony 
in favour of the growth of wine t»n a large scale in ancient 
times, but, on the other hand, some direct testimony 
against it. 

The first positive authority for the cultivation of the 
vine in Britain is Bede, who says: Vineas eliam quibus- 
dam in locis germinansfIt is important here to observe 
* sir John Sinclair. 

^ Hist. Ecclcslnst, 1.1. The supposition of Daincs Harrington, that 
in this and other passages “ Vincoj’* refers to orchards of apple-trees 
and currant-gardens, is too inipi'obablo and unsupported to deecrvo 
ferlous refutation. 
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tl»t? ill Vrt|tMp lirtililiMiip, 

llip <p‘»‘htH»My h lllrtl lif MnuiP^Irty hi»i*k, 

wlilPh MiPtMInlie vinpVrtHh ifi PPVprpI jilrtpp*?: A\ Mftylpifilh 
itt H’PrtlP (mIiI i *MliPtP ip OHP hrt^ki rtinl f?!?! rtf iiPHhl*^ 

nf Viiipyrthli wliit hi il' ii ipkpp WpII^ vIpIiIp yi) tnntlll f»r 

wilip/* MhI illP VPtV hMliPPliPti id 

<pw vliipyrtiilp liprp rthd ihpip pppImiIpp ilip iilprt iif fiiiy 
PKiPMpivp pMlilVrtilMii, fciU'li ftp irtkpp jd?»PP in l^Prtlly Whips 
|iiinviii^ pMiiihiip*?; Ai p piih*?pi|npiii |ipihMli tripiM ftnilpis 
ilii»^«»4 ^fhy whiili ppp ihp rhfvolt il. tdi. pinl 
Mlilpr'p IHi rti^^! r>/H 4 ) jfinvp ilip p^UU 

piipp i»r vilipyphlp iii iMHlPiilrtf p|hMr, Piiil f^piiPiftlly ill 
Pniiiip^lcMi wiili pplhpdiplp mi- rpliPiMMs Imiippp; Wlipt ivp^ 
iliP Piippppp rd* Uippp rtiipiiijiip id’ iliP iiiMiikp hi iimiIiP Wiiip, 
*' ill MMiMiMMiliiiM Pi iim^Miiiii liMMMrpiMi*’ rtii idil Wi^lipl* 
prtypi id* ilipii- ippjippilvp liMiicp**, iMpy MPiily hp iHiM,)piHiii-i‘it 

iVmii ilip rtppMiinip id rt vlMPVPt-il pi Kly^ alvpii liv Millp^i 

ivliPlP ilip ppIp lit* yprjMipp hM^iiip P pMiiPiilpiplilp jinriliiii mI^ 
ilip hhdiip id ilip vlii*^yrtiiP. Only mmp |ip 5 pp^p Imp Iipph 
i(iiidpil ilirti WmmM rti rtll pppiM ill iiiijily Pii Ptipii«IVP Plilila 
yrtiiiiii Ml* iliP vjnp ill lhii»dM III piiMiphi iliiipqj piid pypii 
ill ilirtI, (l>MIM \^‘llllrtlM of MpiiiiPptililV 4 iiMpqiiiip iil’ ilip 

pii)ipilMiiiy id‘ilip yiMpvpiilp id* UlMiipppipipliiiPj) ifip ipi-iim 

prp inn yppiip ill pHmw Ml‘rtliv (mqlilvp priMidiiqiiiM: 

11ip IumIpI* iii ilip p^ipMPlvp MiMivili mI* ilip Plrt|iP fiW ilip 
jiii^jMlPp id* liirtklhit Whip lirtq^ iliPiPlMIP* lili MihPi rtMlIlMiilV 
llirtli flip pHlPlpiipp mI* vhiPyiMilp hi rt IVw kipfillllpp. PImI f 
ip|U hp4 ilipi iii ilip yprti lnfi;i Ih. llrtilfiiiPii Pipoiflpiii uf 
^iVliiliy riillp|ip 4 Mirtdp up i»MMi| (Ipipi rti ijpnnil. ** Iti rt 
ypi-y iiiPrtii yprti- fiii- ilmi jMii^jipqpi^ rtp rthV Mlip PiMilil With 
ill ilrliiki rttid Pppyp ppyt, ilipi in llip i^pl^n nl* riifiilpp lti 
vpi y ^MMil whip Wfit iMfidp rti VPfilitirtinpiMW: Mlllpi- ^|vp«i 
rt llpi Ilf jdrtppp rti wliiidi whip lYrtp hirtdp In ilip pmiiipp nf 
ilip IrtPi PPiiinry j rtiiiMii^ ivhlidi pip IlMiliPihhlip, lUnnildMiii 
KpiiPliifiiMn, rlrtnnnpi-tnihln Wnllirtin iiippii* (ivliip iviip 
inndp rti ildp idrtpp hn ilihiy ypiiip*) Ainndpl. rtiiil Pnhi'p 
llllk iiPrti' (*M)dirtin TliP wiiipp Ilf iiirtiiy nf ilipqp jiIpipp 
rtip ilpppillipil rtP lipiiiij Piiiirtli ny pniipt^liw^ in ilip ripindi 
WliiPP nf ilip pppiiiiil plfipp i lirti iiirtdp hy Mr llrtinlliMii 
rti Prthip llilh Ip pftlil in Imvp lippii hilly pijiirtl In iIip liPPi 
i1»ftni|irt^iip^ ftnd in lirtVp pmIiI fur hlly |i,iihiertP rt liM^pliPrtdi 

ill iiip ioiil h.rtrtftld ii, ihi* rtrliii^ fHrtM fill* vliMiyrtHitlli hir •irtrt rttf* 
ii« 1“.*. { fill* lit fP: ill Mill hrtii-fiMi iv., hm wMm*, Mtilr Ir»-H 

JHIfi*, itfiq iimrtp. i i'fiiiMiHM (?irttl>ihidiiu‘. 
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The testimony against the growth of wino on a large 
s»Ie in ancient times, rests on IVfrarch* who, according 
to Miller, speaks of the people in England as not drinking 
wine; and Daines Barringti)n has (pioteil Lord Bacon*, 
who says tliat grapes require u snuth wall to ripen. 

All the testimony addueeil merely indicates a very local 
an<l partial cultivation of the plant; such, in fact, as 
liumerous ex|>eriments have shown to be practiaihle in 
recent times. These valuable facts have b^n condensed 
from a paj>er contributwl to the Hlnlosopkicul Magetsine^ 
Tliinl ^ies. No. 10b,—August, 184U, 

BRITISH WINE'31A KING. 

The popular processes for making Wine in this country 
usually fail, from the very erroneous notions entertained of 
tl)e principles cf the manufacture. The natural ill qual¬ 
ities of our fruits must be corrected by art; and to do this 
■with efiect, and to imitate the qualities of the more perfect 
fruits of V3arm climates, constitutes the whole secret. 
Kvery receipt-book is full of pn^cesses for making a multi¬ 
plicity of domestic wines. The*ie never take into acoiunt 
that un unvarying process cannot be adopted to the cver- 
clianging nature of our fruits, the qualities of which are 
ditlerent, according as the season has been wet or dry, cold 
or warm ; according as the soil %vas exhausteil or well 
tnanureii; the vines Kkilfully nr ignorantly prunetl. 

Sugar is then employed to supply the natural deBciency 
in the fruit; and the great Error lies in using too small a 
portion of fruit compared with the sugar. Hence, our 
home wines have a sweet and mawkish taste; and. “that 
which we call currant wine, is neither more nor less than 
re<l-looking, weak nun, the s’reng h coming from the 
suf^r. People deceive themselves. The thing is calletl 
but it is rum; tliat is to say, an extract of sugar*.*' 

Another Erior is tlie addition of spirits to domestic 
wines: they will not cheek fermentation, nor prevent 
wdne turning sour; but they will spoil the flavour of the 
best wine, unless added in a very small quantity. 

^Vine-making, is, in fact, a cliemical process, instead of 
an every-day art of housewifery. An attention to tlie sci- 
eiitiBc principles of winemaking would* doubtless, render 
iliese domestic receipts more complete than they now are; 

♦ C«ot y. Exp. 430, 4», t Cobbolt'iCottaao Ecouiiniy. 
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but, inucli as ingciniity may l>o cxcrcisctl by cximimcnt, 
%vc arc uot among thoi^c w)io tbiuk that tbc diitaavautagoa 
of climate ami gmwth are to \k entirely outmnslcreil by art. 


nOMR-MAOR WINK?? VNWIIOLKaOMi:. 

Fkw persona are dispoeeil to reject bome-made ^\’’^t 1 et! 
from their imwholesomeness ; especially as their nmnufac- 
lure at home ensures a knowletlge of their component parts, 
which, though wholesome mr jrr, may have contrary pnv 
neities in comhination. 1 ncse wines arc, in general, Imt 
imperfectly fermenteel. and contain a large portion of malic 
»acid ami free saccharine matter, and to many of them 
brandy is added to increase their strength. These acids 
arc highly prejudicial, especially to infirm stomachs ; and 
when the wines containing them are placetl within the 
temperature of the human btxly, a renewal of the sup* 
pressetl fermentation will take place; and what little alcohol 
they have will rather assist than counteract the acidifying 
process. “ IVrhaps tm),’^ observes Dr. Henderson, *’tho 
predominant acids may undergo some transmutation in 
the stomach, which rentiers ihetr presence still more detvl* 
mentah The carlwnic acid gas, nowever, which some of 
these wines give out in large quantity, cannot be i-egarded 
as unwholesome, mdess from the distension or commotion 
which it produces; and it may partly counteract the dele* 
terions qualities of the half-formed wines with which it is 
united.*' 


sTURNOTii or imiTtsn winks. 

IliUTtsu ^^’^ines are commonly thought to l)c weaker 
than foreign wines. Uut raisin and other wines made in 
this country, are often much stronger than the highest 
aveiMge of |>ort, in eonsequenee of the saccharine matter, 
or of addetl sugar which is suHerctl to ferment into alcohol. 


ICriNO WINKS. 

In cooling wine it is a I'ommon mistake to apply ice to 
the iKUtom of the bottle only, for only the wine neare.si the 
Imttom will then Ik? cooled. A^uln, if ice he applied, also, 
to the top of the iHUtlc. there wdl he two currents upwanis 
and downwards, and ilio wine will boas if shaken. 
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The choicest wines are ordinarily ice<l; whereas, (with 
the exception of ('hainpagne* which gaii»s strength by cok!,J 
common wines only should be iced ; and even they woulu 
be better if merely cooled with water, which always gives 
suflicicnt coolness to wine, even at the hottest temperature 
of the dog-days. 


SPIRITS. 

CO.VSUMPTION OP fiPlUITS. 

Dr. Bowrino is of opinion that the increased Con¬ 
sumption of Spirits is rather apparent than real. There is 
less smuggling now than formerly, and, consequently, 
there is a corresponding increaseil entry of spirits in the 
official tables. Besides, an increase<l consumption of spirits 
is quite compatible with less frequent intoxication in the 
people. The consumption of animal food in England 
lias greatly increased, but this is no proof of an increase 
of gluttony; it is the result of that reasonable and mode¬ 
rate enjoyment of flesh-meat, in which tlie people of this 
country now indulge more than at former periods. So 
with ardent spirits. lu France, the inhabitants consume 
much more intoxicating liquor than Englishmen, yet 
drunkenness is much less coininou in that country. 

AQi'A vita:. 

It is pretty certain that spirit of wine was discovered 
by the alchemists about the middle of (he twelfth century; 
but ages elapsed before the process of making it became 
practised as an art. Micliael Savonarole, wno wrote a 
treatise in Latin on the Art of Making Spirit of Wine, an 
edition of which was published in LOtiO, more than a cen¬ 
tury after his death, informs us that it was onl^ used as a 
medicine. The physicians of those days attributed to it 
the important property of prolonging life, and on this 
account, it was called oqm vi/cc, water of life. 

UNCERTAIN TEST OP SPIRIT OP WINE. 

The most common way of testing the strength of alco¬ 
hol is to put a small rjuanlity of gunpowder into a cup and 
to pour a small portion of the spirit upon it, so ns to 
moisten it; the spirit is then inflamed, and if, vvlien burnt 
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out, n i\l(iu (lui ))i)W(ti ihi: N|)ilil U 7'hU, 

liimevci, jtf ImK h v( ry LDODt/oiib an a WLuk (jjiii j( may 
iirti thu powiii;r if’ biK a tmiajj ((oiiioir i« on ii, 

(liu fjMfiOiiiy of wiiii-f Mititii ii. loiMMiHtf not licin^ aoifi- 
iiant In wal ilta fun^tittr ilooo^/ltool; wbilMt a btnnif/Lr 
bftitit if in luifn: (jouoiiiy, may Ii^hv^ h HodicO'iit 

poUioM of wait# lo |Oi:vtr|il (jit; dlJO^. A MlOrt; jiLifLCi 
n^ht iti to dll a bo(//; vial vvidi bjOiir uud diuo ibop jiOo it 
a lomp of jii'uiladi, vvliicli liwh bri o Im'ii»o<I VL'iy not ovlt 
I bt; i\iii lo i^Hpi’l ilh moi.'iUiu^ imil wb)< b bah Oof afno'^ 
wanlh fu'i'n hMHui-J (o b< roouM obl; (be viiil ih tboo to 
hr* hbakeo, uml if (bo looip (oiomIoh dry or (marly bo. (bo 
bpidt ih uood ; biH if aoy roosj(li'i .i))li.* pm (Ion of it be ilib- 
M(lved; (1(0 bpirit ib nnli( for Obo, 

1/001.(NO IN H/OinAMI, 

'rnr; n(oa((b (idoo to iiftoody an ovil urt ofion fbo 
inoaob of iorM ij'slop i(. 'I ilia bah bteo illobirali d in (bo 
ytiHun oHpJo of dm* pro(/i<.hh of HoM<(/|d(o|jr in Hc/olaod, 
Ibfvi OH ht (be year l/ict H(oO(/pflio^, i^xrtpt l)y a few 
individoalh, wah (m( pia^ii-i.d by (be jKople, (So rare aod 
lidlL* p(aeiiM.'d wab dib()lladon of any kind, eidier Iu^jhI or 
illeprab oil (owardb (In* cod of (be lm,t n ninyy, (bai a man 
on tbo cH(a(e of tiaidi po( (be appelbi/ioo of Donald 
Wbifeky ' bci'aobo b^; vva> a diholier, dealer, aod home- 
tioM.b a bomp/(/ici of (ba( bpirit 'I be binall ooami/y of 
f((ai(( prodon^^ at (ba( pedod wab <(oi(e iobti/ficicot f/o* 
t)m c*onbomp(lo(( of (bo coo/Ory; cbtu-rially aa (bo {(b oh 
wojo moio popolooh (ban now, ami rnin, brandy HoD 
landb, alo, aod aoodl bet r were in (nore f//‘itttal obo (ban 
lvbi^^y, wbjcb wai» ctomldtocd a vidt/ar drink, l( ia a 
(!odoob faci (bat, on (I ibcleyal ilihdKation <d* wbi^ky waa 
pr(d(d>i(o<j in (bo |()(^blamlh, M w.e* novel drunk al gondo- 
mon a (ablob, ** lVlonn(ain tlow’’ and boob poedo naiooa 
aio ot motlo'rn in vein ion, binct* dda Inpior bootono fabbitni* 
ai>lo; and wbofi (bo (;oody piLferiotl dm* nadva bpiii(, 
olbora bdlowod dioir oKamplo. 

bid.'ooin ii wiiibay, 

MAwr nera^ma aro accohiiomtl to pri/a Hmngfilod 
H liibky above ibo byid(»<iOe bpni/ i iboogb o(i(orb n^jurd 
tbo piofeionoe ab a (anodtd di.nincdoO. A lomarkabD 
fiu'b related by ^ligor geneial Diant, onoomagea (Ida pia- 
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fercnco, although it chH'« not explain it. lie informs 
that a spirit of the Ik^sl quality and flavour has hivn dis- 
lilliHl by men with their apparatus nt llio sitle of a burn, 
ami perhaps chatiging wivkly fnun fear of discovery ; 
malting in the ojhjh heath far up the hills, and hurrying 
on the whole pitHwss to avoid deii'ction ; yet, with all these 
disadv'mUa^'s, they ri'ceivtxl the higlu*at price in the market 
for the spirit thus nmnufnctuml, 'I'he quantity miglit, 
perhaps, It'ss than what could Ih» pitklucotl by a mori' 
n:^ular proct'sa of distillatiou ; but then the liqnor was so 
much am>erior in quality ami flavour as to ciunpensnte for 
the deflcieiU quantity. Stweral of these men have Ikvn 
eiuployetl by way of cxinHimem in a lieimstHl ilistillery, on 
Uie estate of (tanh, with dirixnions to pnieml in their own 
way* only to he n'gulatetl by H e laws umler the contml of 
an otllcer; yet, with ilie ndvautage of the lH*st utensils, the 
purest water, and the liest fuel, they pixHlucctl a spirit quite 
inferior in (mality and flavour to what they tmulc under 
the shelter of a n>ek, or in a burn, atul it sustaiiuxl neither 
tile same price nor cluiraclcr in the market, 

Ainn.TKUATION or SI'IHITS, 

Tun llritish distillers have lieen in the habit of nmelio* 
rating the fljtvour of their Spirit, by adding a li tle sul¬ 
phuric acid to the wash, nml a great outcry has been raised 
against tbem for so <loiug; but the ex|>er*auenta of M. 
Uiibuc have proved that the practice is harmless+. 

raui .semiTS* 

Many persons attach to pale Spirits a value lieyond their 
worth. The paleness is no criterion of excellence, since 
pure spirit of any kiml has no txdour: that of commerce 
lias ala ays dcrivinl it from aitiflciul additions, as burnt 
sugar, \c», or from some ma ter dissolvotl away from the 
timlnsr of the cask whieli eiuituins it. On tlie latter 
accimnt, tvhitc brandy is rarely seen, even in France, 

lUlANUY IN IMIKSKHVIXO, 

WniviNQ PATRU, dippcxl in Urmdy, is usually put over 
jams and jellies, to ke«'p them, whereas i^lias the contrary 
effect; for the spirit soon oaporates, and the watery |vai> 
tides produce mouldiiiess, 

♦ la Uw Quarterly Journal of AirlcuUuro, f I>o&ovaa. 
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UOfn/SO ANff HtjA tfSCK 

ooniPAnATtVFj fjtnitr of wax an/i tAtj/m^ 

Manv erroTifvms riotioos «re eriteftsinorl of the relative 
ec^oKrrny (rf Wax and TaII<rw ( Jandlea, y/tiich may he ctj^ 
rected fiy the following expeTimeni from a Freneh jottr 
oal. The candles hnrnt were of the same length arol 
weldit, and comooaed of ttieae Mda?fancesi —j^ the wax 
of Japan j 2, wmte or hleaclied l^eea* wax j f), taihrw j 
4, a tompoaitimi of two thirds wax of «fapan, and one- 
third tallow; A, a composition of three-fonrths of the 
same wax. and mie fmotli rrf hees’wax. It was fmtnd^ 
Off extinofiishln^ these carfflles^ wi»en redncetl to alanit 
one-foffrm of their length, that the remains of those made 
of wax of .lapaff, trf tallow, arrd of tife Cforipf^sitlons of 
wax and tallow^ were trf tlie saffre length : that tlie l/ees* 
wax camlle was dirffirtlshed two rfintifs less than those 
before tnerftimfed ; and that the canflle, in the ffirmatiOTi 
(ff which two waxes were ntiitefl, was of intermetliate 
length. Ily careftfl expcrimefft, it has Ifcen proved tliat 
the llame of a tallow Camlle is far mtrre Inilliant than 
that of wax lights: cornpffsition candles are erjnal in 
vividness of light, exceptiffg always that into the coin- 
pfisitloff of wifich there enters a portifn* of tallow, which 
is next, though at a wide interval, to the t dlow candle. 
I>r lire has ascertained that a mmfhl candle will latrn 
half afi honr lortger than a dipj^ed cafolle of the satne si/e, 
arfd give rather rrfore light. The l>octm- has also prf/ved 
tifat iff catfdles gefterally the larger the llame, the greater 
the economy of lights 

Rfonn OAN/ines^ 

'hfAt Candles Improve hy keeping is well known * fnit 
the proper seasott for stirring them is md so clearly iffider- 
stofal. A ntfantfty of air ami water are hehl in solntimf 
iff all caifflles which have not heetf kept for some time: 
hence those ntade in March are better than others, evapo¬ 
ration havtffg getfcrally taken place l/efore they are 
rcfjtfired lor use, owittg to tfie letigtlt of the flay, 

semutAcrvf t; 

^eehMAcs/rt is erronemtsly stfpposed to he foittid in 
the craffiiffff f»f the long heailefl whale, whereas it is the 
fat of that animal. Formerly, and indeed not long since, 
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Spermaceti was only used as a mctliciuc, and annually 
many tons of it were thrown into the 'I hames as useless, 
the quantity brought to this country being so much more 
than was requirctl for meilicinal purposes. It has, how¬ 
ever, become very valuable since candles have been made 
of it, mixed witn tallow or wax. Of Spermaceti, #000 
tons were brought to England in 1831. 

The following note, subjoined by the poet Southey to 
bis Thulahay ii. 155, throws some light upon the rare em¬ 
ployment of Si>crmaceti in this country :—The common 
people of England have long been unacquainted with the 
change which muscular fibre undergoes (when it is con¬ 
verted into adi|>ocere). Hefore the circumstance was 
known to philosopltcrs, 1 have heard them express a dis¬ 
like and loathing to Si ermaceti, because it was dead men’s 
fat.” 

MANA(3KMENT OP LAMPS. 

In few branches of manufacture has the ingenuity of 
artisans been better displayed than in the construction of 
Lamps of various forms and principles. Yet many of 
tlicse inventions have failed in the hands of unskilful per¬ 
sons, to the iniury of the inventors. It is, therefore, ob¬ 
vious that such contrivances must always depend for their 
satisfactory performance too much ou the careful manage¬ 
ment of the trimmer, to be fairly estimated: hence a 
lamp that burns beautifully in the laboratory, %vill often 
totally fail in the kitchen^. 

ECONOMY OP OAS-lIUHNEllS. 

It is very generally believed by workmen and others, 
that the more freely tne current of air is admitted to an 
Argand (Jas burncr, the better will be the light; and hence 
the burners of glass chimneys in ordinary use are made in 
such a way as to favour this view. No practice, however, 
can be more incorrect, or can lead to less economical re¬ 
sults. An attentive observation of what takes place will 
show that there is onit/ a certain proportion of air requin^d 

** Tho ini)>crinnc« of simplicity In contrivances for popular nao Ims 
been shown In tho Into Lieutenant Drummond’s apparatus for tlluini* 
natlng lighthouses with his oxy*hydrogcn light: that la a stream of 
oxygen and another of hydrogen, directed ujwn a ball of lime. Expe¬ 
rimentally, Ujo light has succeeded beyond tho expectation of tho 
inventor; but tho machinery or apparatus remains to bo sliupllflod 
before it can bo worked by the kcei)crs of lighthouses. 

1 
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for fhr favournhh romhu^(ton of n thflniic memure of 
If more air thnn thi« due proportion Ikj Hllowed to pass 
lip (he chimney, the si/cof the flame will lx? reduced, anrl 
the quantity of light dirniniKhed : if, on the other hand, 
(imn the due proportion lie admitted, the aurface of 
the flame will he increa«5ed hy ehmgation ; hut it will be¬ 
come ohsetirc, and the quantity of light will decrease, 
owing to (he ewnpe of parfieles of unconsumed carbon^ 

With respect (o (he economy of street light*, it may be 
mentioned that the large hat wing, so much used in large 
puf))ic lamjw, is wasteful smokes the lantern, and docs not 
give light in jnopnrtion to its expenditure. 

Gas light is indebted for its rapid diffusion, not more 
to its peculiar softness, clearness, and unvarying intensity, 
than to its comparative cheapness. According to I Jr. 
Thomson, if wc value the qinntity of light given by 1 Ih. 
of tallow in candles at Is., an equal mmiititv of light from 
coal gas will not cost morcf than *4?jd., being less than a 
fourth jiart of the cost of the former. 

SMOKT5 rno^f ClAS-MOItTS. 

It i^ [iretty generally imagined that the smoldng of 
ceilings is occasioned hy imj)uri(y in (he Gas, whereas, in 
this case there is no connexion hetween (he deposition of 
soot and the quality of the Gas. 'fhe evil arises either 
from (he flame being raised w) high (hat some of its forked 
points give out smoKc, or more frequently from a careless 
mode of lighting. If. wlien ligliting the Intnns, the stop¬ 
cock he opened suddenly, and a hurst of gas ne pr-rmitted 
to escape hefnrv the match he nj»plicd to light it, then a 
strong jniff follows the lighting of each burner, and a chuid 
of hlacK smoke rises to (lie ceiling, 'fliis, in many houses 
and shops, is repeated dally, and (lie inevitahlc consequence 
is a blackened ceilitig. In some well regulated houses, 
the gla.sses are taken off and wiped every day, and before 
they are put on again, the match is applied to the lip of 
the hiiriier, and the stopcock cautiously opened, so thtif no 
more gas escapes than is sufficient to make n ring of blue 
flame; the glasses being then put on quite straight, the 
stopcocks are gently turned, until the flames stand at 
three inches high. When this is done, few chirnney- 
gl isses will he broken, and the ceilings will not ho black- 
encHl for yearst, 

♦ Btr Joliii llotilwTfi. t Sir .lo)in lOiMsfai, 
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<X>ALS STORE VALUABLE TUAN COLO. 

Ijf FKpect to the natural supply of Coal, Britain, among 
the nations, is most singularly favoured : much of the 
surface of the country conceals under it continuous and 
thick beds of that valuable mineral,—vasdy more precious 
to the country than would have been mines of the precious 
metals, like those of Peru and Mexico ; for coal, fdnce 
applied to the steam-engine, is really hoarded power, 
applicable to almost anv purpose which human labour, 
directed by ingenuity, can accomplish*. 

\V'hctic%’er you meet with coals, in old accounts, you are 
to understand thereby charcoal, not sea^coal; which has 
not been in common use (as well as 1 can guess,) I5n years; 
at least, not in London ; though I find them in M. Paris, 
cmder the name of Carbo nmrinus, in the time of H. 111. 
in additamentf."* 

EXHAUSTION OP BRITISn COAL-MINES. 

The importance of Coal as a necessary of life, and the 
degree in which our superiority in arts and manufactures 
depends upon our obtaining supplies of it at a cheap rate, 
has naturdly attracted a great deal of attention to the 
c|uestioD as to the p* riod when the Exhaustion of our Coal¬ 
mines may be anticipated. But the investigation- hitherto 
made as to the magnitude and thickness of the diSerent 
coal beds, and the extent to which they may be wrought, 
are too vague and unsatisfactory to afford grounds for 
forming anything like a tolerably near approximation to 
a solution of this question. But, such as they are, they 
are sufScient to show that tjutny ceniuriex must elapse 
before posterity can fe 1 any serious difficulties from a 
diminished supply of coal. According to Mr. Ta>lor, an 
experienced coal-owner, the coal fiehl-s of Durham and 
Morthiitnbcrland are adequate to funiish the present annual 
supply for more than 1700 years. Dr. Buckland, the cele¬ 
brated geologist, considers this estimate as very greatly 
exaggerated ; but, in his examination before the com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, he quotes and approves 
a passage from Bakewell’s Geology^ in which it is staled 
that the coal-heds in South Wales arc alone sufficient to 
supply the whole present demand of England for coal for 

• MaccoUoch. \ Bishop Fleetwood’s Chronicam Prcciosam, 1770. 
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^00 years. ,%fr. MacoilWh rvhservea: h is, tlwefore, 
quite ifile either to prohihif. or imp<KC heavy clntfes on, 
the exportation coal, cm the ground of its ac^ieratlng 
ttie exhaustion of the mines.'’ 

PEREETriTT OY COAtS. 

A I>TSTT^fo^'ISIJr.l> geologist thus eloquently ducidates 
the seventh .stage of the long eventful history of Coal, 
when, having hc^ borne/" it seems to the vol^r eye 
to undergo annihilation ;—Its elements are, indeed, re¬ 
leased from the mineral combinations they have main* 
tained for ages, but their appirent clestnactkm is only the 
commencement of new successions of change and of 
activity. Set free from their long imprisonment, they 
return to their native atmosphere, from which they were 
absorbed to fake part in the primeval vegetation of the 
eanh. To-morrow, they may contrihore to the substance 
of timber, in the trees of our existing forests; and having 
for a while resumed their place in the living vegetable 
kingdom, may, ere long, be applied a second time to the 
use and benefit of man. And when decay or fire shall 
once more consign them to the earth, or to the atmosphere, 
the same elements will enter on some further department 
of their perpetual ministration, in the economy of the 
material world*.'’ 


WASTE OE COALS. 

Op die pTO<]igious quantity of Coals consumed in Lon¬ 
don, a very <x)Ti.riderahlc portion escapes combustion, and 
lodges in the form of soot in mir chimneys, or is vomited 
forth to contaminate and cloud the atmosphere of the 
metropolis, So great is the loss, that, independently of 
the mere atlvanfage of getting rid of smoke, its prevention 
is an important economical problem ; and, though the rage 
for smoke-burning has passed over, we are convinced that, 
of the fuel consumed in the ordinary process of warming 
our houses and cooking footl, at least mie-lhird m u^clmh/ 
thrown fiwfn/f and mignt be savrd by a more economical 
and scientific construction of common grates and firc- 
placesf. 

♦ Vt, DucldandV Bf1^g«rwat«r Treattae. f OrAnd^'. 
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SALK OP COALS BY WKIOllT ANB MKA8URK. 

Till the year 1831, all Coals imported into the Thames, 
instead of being sold by weight, w^ere sold by measure, 
it is curious to observe the sort of abuses to which this 
practice gave rise. It is stated by the celebrated mathe¬ 
matician, Dr. Hutton, who, being a native of Newcastle, 
was well acquainted with the coal trade, that, “ If one 
coal measuring exactly a cubit yard, (nearly equal to Jive 
bolls,) be broken into pieces of a moderate size, it will 
measure seven bolls and a half; if broken very small it 
will measure nine bolls; which shows that the proportion 
of the weight to the measure depends upon the size of the 
coals; therefore, accounting by weight is the most rational 
method.’* 


BRASS-PLATE COAL-MKKCUANTS.** 

Middle-men, when numerous in retail trades, enhance the 
prices of the commodities they deal in without equivalent 
good to the purchaser. This is especially the case in the 
Coal-trade. In the late examination by Parliament into 
the state of the Coal-trade, it appears that five-sixths of the 
London public are supplied by a class of middle-men, who 
are called in the trade “ llrass-plate Coal-merchants.” They 
consist of persons who have no wliarfs, but merely give 
their orders to some true coal-merchant, who sends in the 
Coals from his wharf. The Brass-plate Coal-merchant, of 
course, receives a commission for ms agency, whicli is just 
BO much loss to the consumer, 

cannel coal,” 

There has been considerable dispute respecting the 
origin of this Error or corrupt term. Sir George Head, 
when on his Home Tour, took some pains while at Liverpool, 
and subsequently at Kendal, St, Helen's, and other places, 
to obtain the meaning of the phrase. Some of this coal is 
procured at St Helen’s, but the greater quantity comes 
from Wigan, and is dug out of the same shafts with ordi¬ 
nary coal, although existing in different seams. It ap¬ 
pears to he a substance between ordinary coal and jet. In 
Liverpool and elsewhere it is advertised by boards and 
placards; “Coal and Cannel Coal sold here,” anti is in¬ 
variably spelt “ Cannel,” If it have really taken its name 
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from Kirnilul, tho peo|)Ie of t)n« town nro not awnro of 
ftiR'h orif^ln; fioitlim* in thrrc any r(»ftnori timt It rhonid 
ori^iiMlIy have Ix^eii called C'anrid (/(ml, jt having hcon dug 
hehne canaln were adopfed, and trannporled together with 
larger Cjimntitiea of ordinary conh It aeefiin to Im tho 
general opinion thnt> having been lined U) light the men 
at their work, and nerving an candle, it hecarne by corrupt 
tion ** (Jannel (voal. It in ningnlar how noon words and 
phranen creep inUr one, and P^tally obliterate every recoN 
fi'cii(;ri of the caune that [rrodticed them*. 

EooNosry op coan and mAh, 

(^Wn In not no econondcil an in generally Mipponed. Jt 
Is true that ajrotind of (/(»ke prodneen nearly as much heat 
HP afHiiind of (Joal; hut It in cfnially true that a pound of 
(y’oal given ordy three-rinnriern (/f' a pound of ( (d(e, not- 
withnianding the latter in more bulky than the former. 

WASTP, OP Pt;p,r.. 

(lif.riPirr Wiiitr, ban well observed that *Mhe very 
poor are always the worst ecimornintn, and, therefore, fount 
continue very poorthe truth of wliich remark In ntrik- 
luglv evident in the mode in which the prairer clanwn tine 
the fuel they have, ilian whicti notfdng can 1^ much 
worse iff lean judicimis, Indeed, poor pernonn make fens 
of the little fuel they have than the richer clannen. 8tlll, the 
poor fiMint not he altogetlier hlaincd ) for the improve- 
nientn in fire places by nrientifle men have done a great 
deal for the fire pkien of the rich, hot nothing for the 
Iniinfadona of the t;o(»ri It in true that ahoid thirty or 
forty yearn ago, (/onnt Ilnmford piihliKhcd some f'>.nays 
oil thin hrnneft of ocjonomy ; but it was not then to (he 
taste of the people to study the subject, and very few 
architfjcts ntulcfstood the Iknays, If tin? ndvatitages were 
clearly shown to the poor, they would avail thernwlvi s of 
the irriproverncuts; ior tlie pta^rer classes aro not, in this 
country, wedded to old systetos: "there are so many 
fiovelties exidhitiog every day that tliey do not hellcrvo tliat 
tlie world is always Uf Ire ns it is n(;w|/^ 

Jt Is wasUdul to wet fuel Irecause tlio moisture in being 

n atf 

f Or, Artt(tii*n UfUU'tion tn>fitr^ iito ('nuituithc (ft tlic Itofise of CVai-* 
rrumn on tti« Itvftttti ir1 Towns, 
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CTaporaicd carries off witn it as .ateni, and therefore use¬ 
less heat, a considerable propur don of what tlic combus¬ 
tion proclu^. It is a very common prejudice that the 
wetting «»f coal, by making it last longer, is effecting a 
great saving; but while, in truth, it restrains die com¬ 
bustion, and for a time makes a bad fire, it also wastes 
the heat*. 


WAIt3IINO OUILDINOS. 

The first requisite is a complete combustion of the 
fuel; and the second, a complete delivery of the heat 
evolved in the place intende<l to be warmetl. Nothing 
could be more tvasteful of fuel tlian common open fire¬ 
places: only one part in fifty radiates into the room, the 
great body of heat going up with the draft of the chim¬ 
ney. If a kettle of water be placed before the fire, it will 
not boil in less than twenty-four hours: placetl over the 
fire, it boils in half-an hour. If a man stand in front of 
the fire, he gets only half warmed ; tiie half next the fire 
is warmed, while the half away from it is chilled; but, if 
he were to place himself in the line of the draft over the 
fire, he would be burnt to a cinder all around. 'I’he ancient 
Romans undersiooil these tilings Ixjtier than the inovlerns: 
they carried their flues horizontally un ier the pavement 
of the chamber to be heateil. A few stoves on the same 
principle have been erecteil in and near l.ondon with 
similar success. These simple contrivances produce a 
saving of eleven-twelfths of the fuel consumed to obtain 
the same warmth by hot-air and hot*water stoves, and 
with perfect freedom from dirt, dust, smoke, and impu¬ 
rity of every kindt. 

br. Arnott remarks, with truth, that the whole science 
and philosophy of heat have hiilierto been not w’dl under¬ 
stood, that there liave been many Popular Errors upon this 
subject, and many reasons given that have been fruitless ; 
but (bat the facts, now familiar to all minds, will make the 
reason clear, and a very important cliange maybe effected 
soon. '1 he ventilation and warming of houses gu together: 
the people being warmed, the ventilation will improve 

* Dr. A molt. 

t Loudon's ArchiUctural Magaxitte. Close stoves for beating apart¬ 
ments by the slow combustion uf a large body of Coke by a slow current 
of air, arc very uneconomical, and produce deleterious effects on tboro 
frequenting such apartments —i>r. Urt, 
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itself; it was left to mere accident and misapprehension 
of what is going on, and when parties have interfered 
with it, it has been to make it worse tlian before: some 
egregious blunders have produccil injury instead of 
benetit^. 

nilAFT IK CUIMNKYS. 

WiiEK a fire is lighted in a stove-grate, tlic air in the 
Chimney over it becomes heated by the fire, and tliercfore 
lighter than the external atinosplierc, and consequently, it 
ascends. Thus is protlucetl what is called a Draft in the 
Chimney, which is merely the upwanl current of air pro- 
ducetl by the ascent of the hcatcil air confined in the flue. 
When a grate lias remained for some time without having 
a fire in it, the chimney, grate, &c. become cold, and 
when the fire is first lit, it docs not beat the air fast 
enough to produce a current necessary for the draft ; and 
as the smoke will not ascend, it issues into the apartment. 
This effect is often attrihutctl to the supposeil foulness of 
the chimney instead of the above cause; for after the 
grate and flue become warm, the draft is restored, and the 
chimney ceases to smoke.- 

TAIiL CIHMKKYS. 

Tun important uses of lofty Chimneys, such as we see in 
all manufacturing towns, is not merely to carry the smoke 
to a great height, and thus get rid of the nuisance, but to 
increase the draught through furnaces. Oftentimes tlic 
heat of the smoke in these chimneys is so great, that it 
burns as a flame or great lamp, on reaching the air at the 
top; an appearance which jicirons uninformed on the 
suqject have mistaken for a ciumney on fire. 

HEATING nv GAS. 

It is greatly tc he feared that the health of the public 
is frequenUy * sacrificctl in what arc falsely termed im¬ 
provements *^u|>on scientific principles.'’ Such wetake 
to he the case with “ Gas stoves,” or stoves for applying 
carhuretted hydrogen and pure hydrogen gases to the 
purposes of warming buildings. Sir John Kohison. in a 
paper read before the Society of Arls for Scotland, March 
IS, 1809, observes: ** the various forms of stoves have 

♦ Evidence before the Ifouic of Commons on Iho tteeUli of To^^mt. 
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been proposed, on the understanding, it would appear, 
that, by applying the ‘ flame of the gas* to metallic balies, 
an increase dt^ree of heat would be communicated bv 
them to the atmosphere around. A little consideration will 
show, that however the dutribuiion of heat may be inodifled 
by such contrivances, there can beno increase of theheaiing 
power ; and that when a certain measure of gas is fairly 
ljumed, the heat evolved into the apartment will be the same 
whether the flame be disposed as a light, or made to play 
ap^ainst metallic plates or other combinations of apparatus. 
In ail cases where the products of the combustion are 
allowed to mix with the atmosphere of the apartment, 
without provision being made for carrying them OS' by 
%’cntilation, the eflects of such processes must be more or 
less deleterious to health, according to the proportion these 
products bear to the mass of air they mix in. On the 
whole, it may be assumed, that this mode of heating 
apartments is the most expensive, the least efficient, ami, 
excepting that by Joyce's chiu'coal stove, the most insa¬ 
lubrious that can be resorted to.” 

EXPEniMENTAL VE.NXILATIOX. 

Undoudtldlv, ignorance is often sanctioned by '.ray 
of experiment.” Dr. A molt, in his Kvidence before the 
House of Commons, on the Health of Towns, observes; 
“ The Errors committed from want of knowleilge are ex¬ 
traordinary. 1 heard, at the Zoological Gardens, of a class 
of animals where fifty out of sixty were killt d in a month 
by putting them in a house with no opening in it but a. 
lev? inches in the floor: it was like putting them under 
an extinguisher; and this w’as supposed to be done upon 
scientific principles." 

RAKING OUT THE FIRE, 

This short-sighted injure of economy, so far from 
being conducive to safety, is attended with great danger. 
It was observed to the Dritlsh Association, in 1838, tnat 

Newcastle, notwithstanding the vast consumption of coal 
in tlie town, is remarkably free from fires of dangerous 
magnitude: and it was suggested whether, as the greater 
number of fires occurred in London about eleven o’clock 
at night, the practice of Raking out the Fire at bed-time, 
which is not done at Newcastle where coals are cl.eap, 
might not have some connexion with these conflagrations.” 
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A ooNri.AOMATioN ni night Mppcam to AprcUtom, gone- 
rally, aa if tniich ticarrr timn it rnill^ in ; niid nnfhinMiig 
pomonji frc<|ucntly run lowurdN it wmi the cxpccJallnn i»f 
roaching the npot ovory in»(t{M,t« atul nro tlnix led cniiaidrr* 
able dixtnnccH 'I'In* eauM’ of thi!i niiacalcidation of din- 
tanci? ia the introKc hrighlncM of the lire in conirnut tviili 
the darknt^a of the night. 

nxTiNortniy or riiira/* 

Tilt? dmlrnction of pmperty by Tiro in often aeerlrrnlrd 
by the very inrnnn johMOrd for Itn prencrvntion. Thin ban 
been nbown in the following nennihle inntnirtionn In the 
Examiner newnpaper: “ Next to the nafety of the inhabit*, 
anta, the object at a flref»honld he the cxehiHlon of nil frenh 
and the conflncnuMit of all burnt air ^ Mnf/orafe the flanien - 
remember that burnt air in an great, If not a greater eoettiy 
to comhnntion, than even water; the one, till again mixed 
with oxygen, ean never nimport flame ; the other, rnpreially 
if poured on heated tneial, in converted into lin clrineton; 
the one hydrogen. In itnelf mont highly inflammable, the 
Other oxygen, the fo«al of lire. For Innh pnr|io«f‘a. of 
cxehnling the one air attd conllning the other, ail ttpeninea 
ahotild be kept an earef'nlly ehined an pnnnible- -the prevail¬ 
ing prnctiee of breaking wiitdowK in pc etdiarly ndM’ltievona. 
Tile ottly cxenne for thin In the adndnnico* of water; hot, 
if the flri’ineti were provideil with proftev aelf anpportiog 
ladder^, (that in cd not leat» agtdiint the walla,) tliey migjit 
tlireet their htamhen through a nitigle hrokfai pane with 
ten tinien more aia'oiaev than by their random nfpiirtiiig 
frrmi the ntreof. W'.oer ••honid he mnile to heat out ilu' 
fire by Itn impeinn ; tHpeuioo ia nnelenH.*' 

Tiir: nvf^ exitNoiriniuNo tiih riiiR. 

TtiKitn in a eoinmon opinion, that the direct aetlmi of 
the layn of the Son fliminlHhen the eotnhiinflon of n eonitnon 
Fire. 'I’hin notion bun often Inen ridietded an errotieonn; 
ami, with a view tf» pm it to the lent of experiment, 
Dr M Keevei ancertained the netiial rate of eomhoniion of 
well known Inidien, Iti diin ietil eirenmntaiieen. It appeara 
from thene triaU, that the cpmnlity of wax taper eonniimed 
in broatl aunnhine. in the open air, in lenn than that eon- 
anmed in a darkened room, in the same time, in the pro* 
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portion of ten to dcren. When the experiment was made 
with a cofnmon mould candle, an inch in length was 
consumed in fifty-nine minutes, in strotig sunshine, tem¬ 
perature eighty di^rees; in fifty-six initiules. in a dark¬ 
ened room, temperature sixty-eiglit de^ees. Other trials 
were made to ascertain the eficct of the difierent coloured 
rays of the prismatic sjiectrum on combustion, and it was 
ibund to proceed most rapidly in the verge of the violet 
ray. The times of consuming the same length of taper in 
the different portions of the spectrum were, in the rerl ray 
dght minutes; green ray, eight minute twenty seconds; 
violet ray, eight minutes, thirty-nine seconds; verge of the 
violet ray, eight minutes, fifty-seven se<x)nds. The com- 
znem opinion is therefore correct; but the difference is not 
so o^nsiderable as might be expected. 

POKER ACR055S TUB FIRE. 

Boswell and Johnson held a conversation upon thb 
experiment, as follows : BosivetL —^V^hy, Sir, clo people 
play this trick which 1 observe now, when I look at your 
grate, putting Uie shovel against it to make the fire burn ?* 
Johnson. —“ They play the trick, but it does not make the 
fire burn. There is a better (setting the poker perpen- 
diculariy up at right angles with the grate). In days of 
superstition they thought, as it made a cross with the bars, 
it would drive aw iy tlie vYitch.” 

Upon the above it is notetl: ‘*it certainly does make the 
fire burn : by repelling tlie air, it tlirows a blast on the 
fire, and so performs tiie |>art, in some degree, of a blower 
or bellows.— Kearney. Vr. Kearney's observations apply 
only U) the shovel \ but by tliose who have faith in the 
experiment, the j)okcr is 8upj)Osed to be equally effic^ious. 
After all, it is posi^ible that there may be some magnetic 
er electrical influents which, in the progress of science, 
may be explained; and what has been thougMt a vulgar 
trick may be proved to be a uhilosopliical experiment*.'* 

DOES THE water BOIL ? 

The common mode of judging whetlier the Water in a 
saucepan over the fire boils, is by the heat at the surface ; 
but Inis must be an erroneous method. Thus, when a 
vei^i of cold water h plami ov#»r a tire, die layer of water 
• Cro^rVi edition of Boewoir* Life of Johnson. 
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lit the lioitom, and next the fire, first tjecoines liotJ Jt also 
Ijeccnnes speeifieally lighter, and consequeritly rises throngh 
the water in the same manner as a cork or any other lignt 
Wly would rise. This portion of heated water haring 
been thus removed by its lightness, the next layer, now in 
contact with the bottom, becomes heated in its tarn, and 
ascends; and so on, layer after layer is heated and asccfnds 
tmtil the water bolls. It should be added, that as soon as 
a layer of water at some depth from the surface receives a 
portion of caloric, instead of transmitting it to the layer 
noxt beneath, it ascends to the top; so that, at the same 
moment, the water at the liottom of the saucepan may he 
heating, that at the top may he very hot, and that in the 
middle may l;e nearly cold ; and this will he the case until 
the whole body of water has reached the boiling point. 

It is a sad waste to add to the fire l^neath a pf»t of boil¬ 
ing v/ater : for the water, when it has once Iregun to fxjil, 
receives no increase of heat, even from the hottest fire. 
The reason is this, that the a<lditional caJm-ic goes to form 
steam, and ascernls with it into tlie air. The steam itself, 
when farmetl, may, however, be raised to a much higher 
degree of temperature. 

J'oi.ishkd PifiK-mos's. 

Tiie. Polish of Fire-irons is commonly thought to ho 
ornamental, and nothing more; hnt it is also erf' use and 
convenience. A set of bright irmis may remain for a long 
time in front of a fierce fire without becoming hot, because 
the heat of the fire is all reflected try the polished surface, 
and none of It Is alrsrjTfred; tnit if a set (jf rough, unjiolished 
irons were thus placed Irefme the fire, they wofdd soon 
become hot, so as not to he used witlimit inconvenience, as 
a kitclien poker soon becomes so hot that it cannot t/e held 
without pain. 

The above will also explain why polished fire-irons in 
general use, are less liable to rust than those wliicli are 
unpolished. 

CAST-imf^ AStJ OniOIIT STOVKS. 

A STovfc wfuie of cast-irmi is much more economical in 
every respect than that which has a highly |K>lish€d front, 
virhkh is the worst radiator of heat; whereas, tlie iinpo- 
lisherl surface is favourable to radiatirm, anrl a fire in sudi 
a stove will always prtrdiice a mo/e powerful efieef. 
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STEABI FUOBf THE KETTLE. 

^Tanv pergons mistake for Steam the cloudy smoke 
which issues from the spout of tlie Kettle. This ap¬ 
pearance, however, is procluced, not by steam, but by very 
minute particles of water arising from the condensation 
of steam in passing through the cold air. I'hese minute 
particles, floating in the air, become in some degree 
ot>a<|ue, and are visible, like the particles of smoke. Such 
cloudy substances, therefore, are not true vapour or steam* 
which is perfectly transparent, 

GLASS nnOKEN UY HOT WATEU. 

No person would be so indiscreet as to hazard tlie 
breaking of glass by pouring hot water upon it if he but 
understood the simple means of accounting for its dcstruc* 
tion. It is as follows: If hot water be poured into a 
glass with a round bottom, the expansion produced by the 
heat of the water will cause the bottom oi the glass to en- 
large; while the sides, which are not heated, retain their 
former dimensions, and, conseouentlv, if tlic heat be suffi¬ 
ciently intense, the bottom will be forced from the sides, 
and a crack or flaw will surround that part of the glass by 
which the sides arc united to the bottom. If, however, 
the glass be previously waslied with a little warm water, 
so that the wnole is gradually heated, and, therefore, gra¬ 
dually expanded, tlien the hot water mav be poured in 
without danger; because, although the Wtom will ex¬ 
pand as before, yet the sides also enlarge, and the whole 
vessel undergoes a similar change of heat^.'* 

BLACK TEA-rOTS. 

Befoee metal Tea-pots were brought into general use, 
preference was given to the black porcelain tea pots; than 
which nothing could be more erroneous. They were said 
to draw the tea better than others; whereas both their 
colour and material were good radiators of heat, and caused 
the liouid to cool with the greatest possible rapidity. On 
the otlier hand, a bright metal tea-pot is best adapted for 
the purpose, because it is the fvorst radiator of h^t, and, 

* Lardner, on Heat. 
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cnoU wlowly nw A )m1l»)tC(l ftllvc^r or 

briinM tra-orn will bettor retain the bent of the water tlnui 
one of » (lull browti colour, Mich an Ik irumt commonly 

UKiul. 


oooi«Nr;MM 01^ 

Ii<’In t)ie bent of titimmcr we derceml Into u enve or 
(U?llar, we me >»einilble that we are hiiirounded liy a eold 
nimoapbete; but If, In the rigour of a froaty winter, we 
dcaci’iid Into (be «aine cave, we ate alike eonadotia of tbo 
jireaence of a warm atmosphere. Now, a thermometer 
anspended in the eave on cattb of these ocumsioMa will allow 
exaedy the amne temperature ; aitd, In fact, the air of the 
(!nve maintalna the aame temperature at all aeaaona of tho 
year. Hie body, however, helog In the one case removed 
from a warm attnoaphere Int4) a (Milder one, and In the 
other mao, from a very eold ntmoafdn^ro Into one of a 
higher lemjierature, iK’comea, In the latter caae, acnalhloof 
warmth, and in the former of cold^. 

awNaAtioN 01^ lie.AT, 

Tiiaaa cannot he a more fullacioua ineana of eaiimathig 
Heat than by the touch, Hina, In the ordinary stale of an 
apartment at any aiaaon of the year, the (dijeitta which are 
In it have all the aame tempeiuiuie ; and yet to the touch 
they will feel warm or cold in dlllereiit degrees*, the riin- 
talllc oiijec.ta will be coldest; stone and marble, less so; 
wood, still b^ss so ; and carpeting and woollen objects will 
feel warm. Now, all these (dijects are exactly at tho same 
tcmperaluro, as may be as(*erlained by the tliormometer. 

T.XOANSION (O'* lltON. 

As bard as Iron** is a common simile to expre^sa aoli- 
(Illy ill a body, Iml Is by no means a eorrcci one ; for 
Iron Is known to expand and contract a(M!ordlng to the 
slate of tlie atmosphere. J'lms, an Iron gate which, during 
a cedd day, may be easily shut and opened. In a warm day 
may sth^k. owing to there bring greater expansion of It 
and the neighbouring railing timn of the rarih on wbl<*li 
tinw are pbmed. Hie eeniri’ of an arcli of an Iron lirldge 
la also liigber In warm tliaii in cold weather i wliite, on the 
contrary, in a auspcnalon or chain bridge, tbo centre Is 
lowcrcci, 

* tisr<tiiMr, <ai llsnt. 
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A PIANO-FORTK OUT OF TUNF. 

A piANO-FoRTr: which has K^en tuned in the morning 
is but imperfectly in tune when the room in which it is 
placed has become overheated by a crowdc<l evening party. 
The tuner is then blamed by unthinking persons ; but the 
fact is. the pitch of the instrument is lowered by the heat 
causing the expansion of the strings to be greater than 
that 01 the wood-work frame. 

AIKINQ ROOMS. 

It is a common mistake to open all the lower part of 
the windows of an apartment; whereas, if the upper part, 
also, were opened, the object wouKi be more spectlily 
effected. Thus, the air in an apartment is generally 
heated to a higher temperature than the external air, either 
by the heat supplied by the human body, or by lamps, 
candles, or fires. This renders it lighter than the external 
air; and, consequently, the external air will rush in at all 
openings at the lower part of the room, while the warmer 
and lighter air passes out at the higher openings. If a 
candle he held in the doorway near the cloor, it will be 
found that the flame will be blown inwards; but, if it be 
raised nearly to the top of the doorway, it will be blown 
outwards The warm air, in this case, flows out at the 
top, while the cold air flows in at the l»otioin. 

A current of warm air from the room is generally 
i-ushing up the flue of the chimney; if the flue oe open, 
even though there should be no fire iightetl ill the stove; 
hence the unwholesomeness of using chimney-boards. 

SKCURITY FROBI INTENSE HEAT. 

Si RANOKiis on visiting a glass-lmuse universally wonder 
at the possibility of the workmen existing in a situation in 
which their clothes ore continually scorched, whilst their 
naked skin exhibits no marks of ihe effects of fire. Mr. 
C. T. Coathupe, from a series of experiments* made to 
ascertain the cause of this anomaly, infers that the copi¬ 
ous perspiration which exudes from the skin of glass- 
makers, and of those who arc engaged in similar scorch¬ 
ing occupations, is a sufficient protection from the burn¬ 
ing effects of a dry atmosphere of from ;100 to 400 degrees 

* Conniiiinioatcd to tlio Philosophical MagoJtlDO, Third Series, No. 
1011, August, )B40 
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of I'tthmUivU; ftHfl llml wlilUt the cloilicnaf HUi?h pmohi 
ttrci Inirnin^ lu (iiMlrr» tht?ir nkih nmy Im rriicivml 
hU)Io to this ilirecl rtlWMn of flit? upon iho iimninintr nmlfor 
nvouiol (liotU| tiy ttlnipk nnturnl Iavvki vi%. tlioiio of Kvu)io* 
ration. 

rinrMMioor i HATit. 

TiiK fratM noturihiiuN poi finnuMl by mmckii ntul mounto* 
b&nkfi« in oxmmlni^ thrir ImmHou to (Woo trni}H'ra(ua^ii, 
liavc (lorclvr?<l thou«itiiul}i, niul timy bo oxplitinotl loi tbl- 
Imvn; VVIuni n man Into nu ovrn ral^rtl to a vrry 
liiub totnporiUurvi be tukoit cure to Imvc uinlrr hi« feet a 
thick Hint of utiiiw* '*i>ol, or oilier non coin I net In j; nub- 
Manco, upon winch ho ninv Htatul unhnrnicd nl the prti- 
nonotl tcninorntuic. HU iHuty in ictriouinlctl with very 
nut (ilr, it \n true; hut the oxtretno tbinncM of tbiit iluitl 
c«UfcC« all ilmt portion of it in contact with the biMly ut 
any j^dven lime to produce but a alight eflWt In connmi- 
nIcAiniK bcAl. 'riie exhibitor nlwAyii take* Ciue to be mit 
of contact will) anygmni cumlnctlng Hub«unce; amt wben 
be exbibitii tbo cflect piuducetl by tlio oven in wbicb bo 
la ineloneil upon other oljectu, be takea eciual earo to place 
thrm in a condition very diti'eieiil IVoin that In widen be 
bitnaelf la placint: be expoaea ibein to the eirecl tif metal 
or ulbcr good conduetora. Meat baa Ihhmi exldbltiah 
dreaxed in the apartment with the exhibitor: a metal 
aurface ia in aucli a cnxo providedi and. probably, heated 
to a much higher tem|>ernture than the atmoapbete which 
autroumlN the exhibitor*. 

001.11 nan IN A oi.aaa. 

A at SOI.r; <lold Fiab in a cli cnlar vaae ia often mlH- 
taken for two iiabea. beeanae it la aeeii aa well by light 
bent tlirongb the upper ani faeeof the water, aa by atialglit 
raya paaaing tbiongb the aide of the glaaa. 

Aoni)nN ( At. nt'iiNtNU'Ot.Aaai a, 

Ir ia a common piece of neglect to leave lad ilea or 
golileta of water in annny wlndowa, and tbear have acted 
aa Hmtiliig tilaaaea, ami aet (Ire to the cuiialoa or wood* 
work. A vaae bolding gold fUb ia cipndly dangiMonai 
water Incloacd between two gUiaea, aeivliig aa a powerful 
lenai to draw the ray a of the aun to a focua. 

^ l4uitiit$ri uu Itrnt, 
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“full to the BIllSI*’ 

Is a ccmmon phrase, uied erroneously to denote a Yca^el 
csitirely filled ; since a cup m«y be filled to Uic brim, or 
and not full in the centre; for fiuids do not fonn a 
iurfaoe perfectly horizontal in vessels to which they ailhere 
so as to wet tlicm ; but they rise, on the a}ntjrary, around 
tlie brim of the vessrii. ller.ce, a cup is not absolutely 
full wlien it appears so at tlic edge. I- luids. on the other 
hand, in vessels to which they do not adhere, sink around 
the brim, and rise in the centre. Thus, quicksilver in a 
glasa forms a convex surface. 

COLD THAW. 

As extreme cold and heat liquefies, persons arc apt to 
remark that certain weather is too Cold for Thaw, when 
ice i^ disappearing from around (hem. This sensation of 
cold is caused by the absorption of heat in the process of 
liquefaction: for the ice, in dissolving, takes all the sen¬ 
sible heat of (he air and all surrounding objects, and ren¬ 
ders it latent. The atmosphere, and every object in it, 
roa y thus, in a thaw, be kept at the temperature of .‘12®; 
its risins above that temperature being prevented by the 
fudon ot the ice. 


WOOLLEN CLOTH I NO. 

It is not generally understood how Clothing keeps the 
body cool in hot weather, ami warm in cold weather. 
Cloches arc. generally, compoml of some light sut^unce, 
which do not conduct heat ; but woollen substances are 
worse conductors than tho«^ which arc made of cotton or 
linen. Thus, a flannel sliiri more efiectually intercepti 
or keeps out heat than a linen or cotton one; and whether 
in warm or in cold climates, attains the end of clothing 
more cffVctually. The exchange of woollen for cotton 
under-shirts in hot wcaihcp, is, therefore, an Error. This 
is further proved by ice being preserved from melting 
when it is wrapped in bUnketn. which retard, for a long 
lime, the approach of heat to it I hcie considc atioiis 
show the Error of suppcji^ing there to Ikj a positive warmth 
in the materials of clothing. “ The thic*^ cloak which 
guards a S|»aniard against the cold of winter, is also, in 
summer, used by him as protection against the direct rays 
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of the sun ; and while in England, flannel is our warmest 
article of dress, yet we cannot more effectually preserve 
ice, than by wrapping the vessel containing it in many 
folds of the softest flannel*.’' 

lilack cloths are known to be very warm in the sun 
but they are far from being so in the shade, especially in 
cold weather, when the temperature of the air is below 
that of the surface of the skin. 

SUMMER CLOTHING. 

It is commonly thought, that white hats and dresses 
are worn in Summer, because they are cool to the eye, or 
on account of their lightness and thinness. Such. Iiow- 
ever, is not the case: for, the warmth or coolness of 
clothing depends as well on its colour us its quality. A 
white dress, or one of a light colour, will always be cooler 
than one of the same property of a dark colour; and espe¬ 
cially so in clear weather, when there is much sunshine. 
A wiiitc or light colour reflects heat copiously, and absorbs 
little; while a black and dark colour absorbs copiously, 
and reflects little. Still, fashion has great influence in the 
matter; for a red dress, which is by no means summer 
wear, receives less heat than black, blue, green, or yellow. 

WAIIMTII OP WHITE CLOTHING. 

Count Rumfoiid having shown that the warmth of 
clothing depends much on the poiish of the surface of the 
material of which it is matic, concludoB, that in choosing 
our winter garments, those dyes should be avoided which 
tend most to destroy that nolish. Hence, there is reason 
to think that, contrary to tne general opinion, white gar¬ 
ments arc warmer than any other in cold weather: indeed, 
if they are well calculated to reflect caloriflc rays^ in 
summer, they ought to be ccjually well calculated to rellcct 
those frigorific rays by which we are inconvenienced in 
winter. \Vhite horses arc both less heatctl in the sun, and 
less chilled in winter, than those of darker hues. 

SHEETS WAHMER THAN BLANKETS, 

A Blanket would lx? a cooler covering than a Sheet on 
a summer night; though the reverse he the general 
opinion. Sheets feel colder than the blankets, because* 
♦ Dr. Elements of Physici. 
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they are better conductor** of heat, and carry off the heat 
more rapidly from the hotly; but when, by the contiim- 
ance of tlie body between them, they acquire the lame 
temperature, they will tlien feel even warmer than the 
blanket iUclf. 

COAi£ AT BLACKUCATU. 

It is a commonly-received opinion, that Coals are to be 
fpund as near l.o^ don as Blackheath, but that the seeking 
for them is forbidilen, on account of the Newcastle coal* 
traiie being so excellent a nursery for seamen. But 
geologists have ascertained that, the great eoaldield of 
Britain, which is composetl of numerous subordinate coal¬ 
fields, crosses the island in a diagonal direction, the south 
boundary-line extending from near the mouth of the 
river Humber, to the south part of the Bristol Channel, 
on the west coast; and the north boundary-line ex* 
tending from the south side of the river Tay, in Scotland, 
westward, by the south side of the Ochil mountaius, 
to near Dunbarton, on the river ('lyde; within which 
boundary-lines, Norili and South Whales arc included. 
This area is about two hiiiulretl and sixty niilt*s in 
length, and, on an averaite alx)ut one hundred and fifty 
miles in breadth ; and no coal-field of any consequence 
has been found, cither to the north or south of the lines 
mentioned, excepting some small patches of thin coals 
of inferior quality ; and the coal-field of Brora, in .Suther- 
landshire, in Scotland, which is far disjoined from auj* 
other a>al-field.*" 


LOW STOVE ORATES. 

Ip the fact th,at warm air is more expandol, and 
therefore, lighter than cold air, were more attended to, 
the fire in the stove would be placed much ne»rer the 
hearth or fioor than at present. Warm air should always 
be admitted at the lower part of a room, because, if 
admitted above, it forms a xtruiunif or layer, at the top of 
the apartment, there leinains, and escapes by any aperture 
to wnich it may find access. It must, however, be 
allowed, that if there be no means of escape, except at the 
lower part, the warm air admitieil at tlie lop will gratin¬ 
gly press the cold air downwards, and force it out tliruugh 
tlie doors, windows, or flues. 

♦ Sfiturdny Masuxlncw 
k2 
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ftf?. tiilP Itflfl (Ifftf (fi4* (jUrtnlHy (rf t/i^ht 

iiy fttiiMirtI f« fiot ifi 

iff fh^ of fro*ferH( ti<»o Ifi llj(ffi. «« (^Mtitritmly 

; htif, Ofi coFifrflfy, i)w tJio pirfr^<?- 

(‘encfs tl^o loffl H^lrf evolvHl. ft i/VfritUi Omf. 

tifh f^htnfint, HutfrWf^ft pr(^ pfoln^ot f<f 

tiio frofri (lie (yio^leoflf^rl of 

fiofr, 10 wfj?(*h it Iri/J tiH^n ittiptivm(*(i hy llift 
(jf nntt U h follov^re^l, f!ft«>^ mtwp fiffie. oy thp 

f!»1fl(ivHy tlie evolutiwi Of Wniofi wm- 

tfifj(»te<? to potrpf«<’fl<oh 

Not Mity tyerp ooilrir»orl foffo^»f1y ^oo^l^l^ff*#! fo 

OetrlfoonMl to liertlth, i»ot liko\<r?<o ftioao jo tyijifit nuy 
pOfMori of lofl/1 frrKo/l fiiO tifi; li?i« ooHorr, 

hfnirevfir, hftA f/Htt sfiowti to tro ofrorFe^rtJs, ftVOft if tii(? t^o 
roetftlf^ he Ufied in Of|ti«l /|Oflotltie*i. 

A NO ftN-PtjA tn. 

TfVN^lO Plflter tf<»Nl it! ttlfffcit!^ tJfJOtepffTltl, 

fyc., iM foo^tly toffoo/l 'I’io- rt fol.«fiorfo»f wiiiofi to!fst 

Oiit^lefld fotioy port^fom «« to too o*! 05 ! of tio, ^ri»l« pl«to in 
loofoly thio iron y»R«^ifOfl with tin. or, r<* tJio l^toofft fftll 
Mi fir nr whifo iroo f^o lifflo tin Ir twotl for fhi« 

(Ttirposo, timt « votJRol wlfi<'f! (Nrotnlootl it t 50 rf^oo of 
Mt|Onre iooffott, itotl wiilcfi woi^fioil 5^0 trt!o(‘0<i, wli«‘0 
tirtooih iot^ hoor» inerennM toily toflf ito hunee in woi^tit » 
t»mf*;f»i|io*fftly, hftif fiO irotrto irf tio wrr trprORtI over Si:fi 
inthe^. The ofothoil of tiof?if?fiC, i>y tlippio^ the 
io Oiolterl tin, to hiive iioert lonotipotf io the tioro 

trf i’lioy, 

fn toifl emintryf few iirtiHett ere foRtle exeloRiv^efy <T 
fin, the /^reRter nnrt no tinni iq io tlie ntnte t»f leRvep^ 
nr wiiRt iq culleo tio foil; for wiiit h porpose Mte tio iq 
httfotoeretl Rrol roKetl, ooti) it iqiinoily ttie ttioit^^notlth p^irt 
of fin iftch in ttfiekife^^e j t^iq iR ilie Rttlwtutree wtileh, 
errveretl with rt pt»rtit»ti trf fnefctiry, cotoptiqee wlmt. in 
called the pilverio^ trf lookiog-gluseeq. I'io la ttlso of 
ifopoftftol tiae io tlyeiog. 
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P19U8K OF Pi:\VTi:il.WAIlK. 

Tiik disuse of Pew ter-ware, as plates and dishes, hu 
been usually attributetl to the introduction of cheap and 
beautiful |>oitery. This was not, however, exclusively 
the cause ; for, u was not until the last war with France 
hail raisetl the price of tin so j;reatly that pewter disap- 
peartHl generally ; when the petllar found them a proflt- 
able exchange for his wares. 

nUlTAN.SIA MKTAL TKAPOTS. 

The cheapness of these teapots results mainly from 
the application of machinery in making them, and the 
extreme lightness of Iwdy wuh which they can be pro- 
duceil. It is, however, generally ovcrlooKetl that sudi 
lightness is always obtained at the sacritice of durability, 
as well as of shape: hence, it is common to iiiul these 
thin tea-i>ot8 sadly bulgeil and warpal from their original 
form ; an effect which the hot water therein used, with 
the constant lifting and placing tho pot upon the table, 
unitedly protluce in a very sheit lime. 

Britannia metal is very fusible, and this property has 
led to some whimsical mishaps in the attempts of travel¬ 
ling tinkers to mend tea pots, <S;c. when injured: tho 
soldering iron has l)een applietl; and, instantly, instead of 
stopping a small hole, the inexperienced botcher has made 
one large enough to receive his thumb.^ 

THE OERMAN SILVER, 

Which is now coming into vogue, has been introduceil, 
as its name denotes, by the Germans into Knrope; but it 
is nothing more than the white copper long known in 
China. It does not contain a single particle of real 
silver; for it is only an alloy of copper, nickel, and xinc. 
Althougl) but now getting into general use in Fngland, it 
has been no novelty to the manufactories of Birmingham 
for these tidrty years. 

spumous oii.niNQ. 

Mi/cii of tins work is executed without a particle of 
gold, hut it sneedily becomes tarnished and discoloured. 
The cheap gmling of picture and looking-glass frames 

* TreatUo on ManufAetund^ Iti MtftfU. 
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fg (Imih oimI ruMbi^rjoi^MHyi iti (o 

(It^lV ribi il, it} ittibti * t'oHMiny N> eiiijiliiy |/iU 

'I'hti fWHniniH) tn&htl itj roppar mit inUi 

Vf^ry (lilM f fiMil tifii^rwKMlD yt^llow liiiK 

gttllii iiv Ui flt»j (it 'dint-, wiilimii 

tiiiy rc^Hi nt it in ilit^ mm<I 4I. IlirgerlMa^^ Uiyn 

tnr ('hiltlHiii Hid tMObily pih wiili iliiti HHtiiottii umt, 

]in\^ihnntit uihI bhoulil ittt inniifUiath 

In Ittw bitMttiioNb ib o| liHti gililiiip Mior^ 

(i^vt^dy (i::t}U^tl tit4M on thd p<NMii» ot pul^lir* lN<i(tliN(/t), 
&](potu^4 HM iiwy uid eoonlaolty Ui (liu wtiuiiwr, 
ifN>«»ily d^tibly or hiply pllt. 'Mtuii, iltd ttptf¥ or Uto 
IwomIoii )b oiply pilf, «l #?obt of MiUtK 

Tlw {^il/lio^^of Qio^i^o't} tiinid (Hrridf/d i« iriplo, nod 
(umi Mo:iii lih hd i cM lofcivti of ilto (t^rviog, wlooh tmt 

wuA'r (ti J O H O 4001?; ? 

't'lid ot 'I'otiiOdf/OL* h bdll »foofrlofo, fioioe 

litlilL* lllHl IllO.'OHpOti it) U onion f/jvno hy lj|0MOtOi Mf 

/Jio‘; lohettj j><N<biMor it lo im uo totiHiiid toihiord ot dit~ 
tnitoil tonialb) wlolt^ thti IoIi' 0 «j/ol^ wlrit^lj wtMi tonoorly 
ttnfiorU fi troio litti JtMlit^b; \h itom /,\ot*t witliour miy 
jitloy of \tsad. Mr tUi (hili/iidti »ll)M 0 b, lint ii jb u iHtivo 
foialord of Innii nod iioo, pi^roliio lo f.’loott f< lito* tfd-* 
ipiHiiJy \ini'0 footoooiiod >Aoh liiti whiio iyjp|#L>r ofly'itioa, 
whi^li ib ot n ilill^'MoO iioop'/b)<ioo, noti ooi nHovoiti Ui im 
VHtiUd oiO ot fht^‘ dOi\tirti. ii\nto i)t« ttollooiiy ot n oo.r^ 
(jmoi irttiilo^ iitti-wnno ioiiin nod l-lo'od> Miioo«|/oo 
gfi ttriirUi ot very eiiUonlve I'ooooeii ti ^Hitweeo dotnn atoo* 
trfen, OOIil llto year I‘‘i'i0, wIjhj in wtm noiiermie/i (/y ||jo 
iotroiiiO'iiooof ilertouo niieii4*r iouj ffolin, 

Worn fiffcl U wtfM o\^tervitd lIhi |jto« of iron eufioked 
U> tiio uj‘Jion ot liorfyn hfoiouti himoid o^Hind with nM, 
(oidde,) or ilo\i\no, llitt Mboli wuh /li^bt by fmih^ioif 

(Udiaieot in (heoiit'ul l.oowk'd(jfu HU no to MhI UHOuooitu^^ 
tb/o of Ibo iroo iooi <>/ppH I |/i«*xb of U»« toroier lontal 
Mpiieaflof^ to l><f deejoo\iot^d io \miioriUm tm ilw oxbii^ 
of Uo^ Ui.ur wnn prodored. '['bib VWror U dM< ienu uor- 
prkhif^, wlmi H iu mouUkrttd ihux, jmH ooly v^oru ooMiy 
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lyjw fkm'dizjiy eKplalood bjr ihemiatjj, fcirm- 
cm unpexitfoly for; bat, bccsttic Uareikn, 

cwptc^T, «mr Jiro<i aJirjKT* the pmom mmi €00%an»at 
TB^ih iJucJi LTAi>T»ik«ige aa raigbi Le cketBcxl aaibeotk: 
<tti ihetc niaittn. 

I'Oirjf.MADE CCTLEKr. 

T«e mcTCiaiilc fort of the SheOield trade is performed 
<iue^r bj trareili'TK bol the priMpal sho|i» in Loodoa 
<5e«J dhecth' with tW manafscuirers at To 

btitrioar p*ilJic f^ejudke iu regard to ^ 'f'o»n Make,** 
it is cadlod, sumI to serve as an adrcrtheineut for 
vMnotm reiadiers in Ijomifm auui other large towns, their 
ouoi«exaous ia i^heiSdd keep sted hrsaMhk, with which 
Chdr tiaatiek au^t I'Jsccui oo tiie artides, attid ti>er therebv 
pifcitf with tixr I ybhc as the real rnaiiulacuircrs ilte tram 
Uf that hi IjufiijiMi there are no rnatiiofaetories of tiicli 
anides to any eaumt; and the caiiery Jobbers cooJd not 
make a thousaiWih f>art rc^^yisite for the London am- 
»ujijpiiori. in woikdiops in Shefihdd, mar be 

t£Xti the stetJ of our fatnous e maJtcri, antf the 

artkies in %iLa;<rfaIe <|iia:jtities being packed up to meet 
tlie dtmasid in Loiidon for ^ madc^ Tliij is a 

funding joke arnen^ the M^e^ehl culler^ at the expextic 
c;f Cot'kiiTj* crewjyiity*. 

Lut, a peiijuiy of <0/. |jct dozen, escIusiTe of forfeiture, 
is hrjpCHMiKi njwrj erfrry j>erwrj iiaring ariicles of cuiUry in 
bis po»Hst»^ian for ralf., m'diks*! witli llie words, 
m ** l^mi(h.f{'-*hQ,dr^ urileiis the ankle to rriarltwi Iiare 
been rtaJly rnaoyLctured widAn the dtj of London, or a 
ditaiance cd twenty jxjik» tifnii it. 

CVrLK&r JfjiRJLi. 

The fii^rc of a ImoTrjer fUsnped oo knives and ifihe: 
articles of Co^lerr, k intended to denote their exaiknoe, 
thout’h it k often unwarrantable- The aot Gto- IIL 
c- 7* girt* the rnanufactonrrs of catkrr made of 
i^eHL the pri't'ikge of marking them with the figure a 
hammer; and j#robibii« the wianafactarera of any articks 
of cutWy. edge !<x4*, or Ijardware* or m a 

mmdd^ or imncilacttij^ othsrwsM: than by rmanff cd* a 

a Hr ni:lma Pemoi^ Tow- 
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hammer, from marking or linpreiijslrig iifxHi them tlie 
figure oPfl hammer, or any ayinhol nr ilcvice roMemhling 
it, i)ii pain of forfeiting all aueh artiolett, ami 5/, for every 
flo'^en. 


uaiNo A UA'/nii, 

It haa long been dlapmed whether the line of the Jllade 
of a Uaxor ahnuhl l)e atraighi, nr whether It ahnnhl have a 
convex edge of cnnuiderahle curvature, that la, [ioilowe(i 
Inwards The matter may he settled hy reference to the 
mode of iialng a raxor, which is hy BCTa[dng rather thatt 
cititiog. Did men cut off their beards, the straight blade 
winild he most efieciual ( hut, as almost every one who 
uses a ra'^or scrapes, the convex edge has the advantage; 
*♦ passed over the face ohilipiely from point to heel, or 
drawn straight downwards, it timst of necessity, cut even 
where a straight eilged razor would do nothing hut fret 
or tear tlte skin, without lemoving the heard. After all, 
it must he ailmicted, that the advaiiiage which a circular 
or fulhedged razor has over the straight one in point of 
cutting, arises chiefly fnnii o vtrjj dt/tctlvti mtmntfr oj 
ultmUh^ / so long, however, as this defect exists, so long 
will the full-edged razor claim a decided superiority, it 
ofteii happens that men, groaning under tlie operatio)} of 
shaving, attribute their bleedings and wincings in the 
badness of the razor, when the principal fault is In 
lhe;nselves,”* 


iiAzoH AND nor WATt;n, 

It was long sufiposed tfiat the effei^t of dipping a llazor 
In Hot Water was Ui remove from its edge a kind nt' resi¬ 
nous siihstanee, which was thought to injure its sharp¬ 
ness. Bneh, however, Is not the real effect, 'fhe fine edge 
Is given to all blades of steel hy tempering them, that is, 
heating them, and plumping them into cold water, Now, 
It lots been proved nv esperimeiU, that the heat of is 
the exact point at wliich razor edges are admirably tern* 
ptTcd ; atid, as the heat of boiling water is hy dip¬ 
ping a razor into It, yon, as it were, again temper, or give 
a new edge to tlie razor. 

‘ * HhofiuM, mi thu SI A a u file ill ru of n Uhzw, Tim iiiicuriaia n-inilts of 
i4.ii)(,i;riox tiiAsl Ag(ii;iir Oi i/u ilm only lixiiUixiiiiOi ut u luW'priaMd 
Uuioir often craviag iiiors iieryicuai/la Mmi) sii nni^ntiivu mm. 
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ANTIQUITY OP FORKS. 

Beckmann, generally an accreditcil authority upon 
domestic antiauities, slates Forks toha'C been brought 
into use by ine Italians, about the end of the fifteenth 
century ; this conjecture being foundetl on a passage in the 
Life of Corvinus, kin^ of Hungary, written by an Italian 
who was resident at his court sometime between the years 
1458 and UOO; in which it is mentioned that forks were 
not used at table, as then in Ita/i/, but that each person 
took his meat out of the same dish with his fingers. 
Beckmann likewise states forks not to have been introduced 
into England until the seventeenth century, his auiliority 
being taken from a singular book of 'Fravels, published in 
IGU, entitled CV«r/i7/W, by one Coryat, an Englishman, 
who having seen forks used in Italy, says ; “ hereupon I 
myself thought good to imitate the Italian fashion by the 
forked cutting of meat; not only while I was in Italy, 
but also in (Germany, and oftentimes in England since I 
came home, being once quipped for that frequent using of 
myforke, by a certain learned gentleman, a familiar friend 
of mine, one Mr. Lawrence ^Vhittaker, who in his merry 
humour, doubted not to call me at table,/ mici/Jt, for only 
using a fork at feeding, but for no other sense.'' 

Upon these two statements, until within these few 
years, the use of forks in Italy and England was believed 
to be a modern refinement; and they may probably have 
given rise to the adage: “ lingers were made before forks.” 
In both respects, however, is Beckmann incorrect. First 
as regards the use of Forks in Italy; we find them men¬ 
tioned by Peter.Damiani, an Italian writer of the eleventh 
century. To warn a lady to whom he is writing, of the 
great danger of setting her heart on luxurious living, he 
proceeds to tell her a story which he had heard from a 
person of veracity. “ '1 he doge of Venice had married a 
fady from Constantinople, whose luxury surpa.ssed all 
imagination. She would not even wash in common 
water, but had the cruelty to compel. her servants to 
collect rain water for her! ♦ • • But, what is most 

monstrous, this wicked creature would not eat with her 
fingers, but absolutely had her food cut into piecc-s, rather 
small (ihinutius), by her attendants, and then — she actually 
conveyed them to her mouth with certain gv/dtn ittfo* 
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lirott/^rd furi/t AVllli tlin Jndgmcnt which, of cotiiRC, 
orfcll lhl« oioMl^nto »«lavoof luxury, wc iu*o tiot coucorncd; 
hut, wo atloast (li^*oovor llio iinportant fnct, that tho luxury 
of forka wan a novoltv U\ Italy In Datnintirn daya, t. e» 
about the time of NV'illiam tho (^onquoror*. 

That forka were u«od in ICnglaud iipwarda of throe 
cculiirioN before the date Mated l»y Heckmanii, l« proved 
by their being uientlot»ed in an Inventory of furniture be¬ 
longing to Kdward I. Vet, Mr. llallain refera to lleek- 
umiufa Hulun/ uf Iuvruliutu, wheneo the above atatcnientB 
arc ([noted, a» **a work of verv great reHoarch t.” 

It should, however, be adde((, that the erroneoua Indlcf 
hero elucidated, may liavo received nomoRanction from the 
comparatively recent introdnetion of forka into the Migh- 
laiuU of Bcotland, where, Dr. .lolmnon aa«crt«, not oidy 
forka, l)Ut even kidvew, have been introduecd at table, 
aliico the period of the llevolution. Itefore that perio(l, 
•every tnan had a knife (d* InH own, as a companion to hli 
dirk or dagger. 'J*he men cut the meat intoamall moraela 
for tlie women, who pnt tliem Into their mouths with 
their fingcra. 'J’he uro id’ forkw at table was, at first, con- 
gldered aw a Riiperfinous luxury \ and, therefore, they 
were forbidden to convents, as was the case In regard to 
the congregation of Ht. Maur, 

ANTK^nirv or' knivks. 

Fiiom an era ttot now to be aRcertained, down to tho 
time of Queen Kli/abetli, Kugland was mipjdled with 
Knives from the (‘ontinent; ami. “theknyves of Almngnc, 
knv ves of hVanee. knyves of' (’ollogiu!, are among tlie 
articles enumerated in the custom hmise rate lKa»ks of tho 
time of Henry VIII." At what )»crlnd our native maim- 
faclnro of knfws W'as introduced, ft Is Impossible to say. 
In Htow’s C//cm/o7roccurs the following passage: Hlchartl 
Matthews, on Flete Mridgc, was the first l•lnglishma^^ who 
attayned the nerfectiem of making Hue knives and ktdfe 
hafts ; and In the lift year (d cptcen Kll/abeth, he 
obtained a prohibition ai^alnst all strangers, and otliers, 
for bringing any kidves into I’nglntid front beyond the 
seas, which ttntll that time were lironghtinto this land by 
shippes lading from Flanders and other places. Albeit 
at that time and for many hnndred yeares before, there 
were made, in divers [inrts of this kingdom, many coarse 
^ tlnnilerly Itt«vl»ov. f lltnt. Mid. .Arps, vol. til. p. 43^. 
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and uncomely knives; and at this day the best and finest 
knives in tlie world are made in London/' Although the 
chronicler, in this passage, directly refers to the early 
existence and extent of the cutlery trade, inconsiderate 
copyists have drawn from it a loose statement, to the effect 
that “knives were first made in I ngkind in 1,063, by 
Thomas Mathews, on the Fleet Bridge, London/* A^inst 
this assertion, besides the testimony of Stow, and the 
common tradition of the Hallanishire cutlers, has to be set 
the undoubted fact, that, so early as the year 1417, the 
cutlers of the metropolis sought and obtain^ a charter of 
incorporation from Henry V. Thai knives were made at 
Sheffield, at least a century earlier than the preceding date, 
appears indisputable, from the incidental testimony of the 
poet Chaucer, who, in his “ Reve's Talcs,** states of the 
miller of Trompington, that, among other accoutrements— 
** A Shedicid twytcl bnre ho in his hose.*' 

A twytel, or whittle, was a knife carried by a person who 
was not entitled to wear a sword. We find “ a case of 
Hallamshirc whittles,** mentioned by the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, in a letter to Lord Burleigh, in the year 1575; and 
“ wbittell** is, among the Sheffield manufacturers to this 
^ay, the name of a common kind of knife. 

DRlTISn PORCEIMIN AND POTTERY. 

The designs upon Porcelain and Earthenware manufac¬ 
tured in Britain, Have long been referred to as a proof of 
the bad taste of the manufacturers; though, in this case, 
the censure should be thrown uuon the public themselves^. 
For example, the common eartlienware manufacture takes 
its style of ornament from China, which was brought to 
this country many years since, and is continued in use to 
this day. A very great improvement has, however, lately 
been made in multiplying the cxipies of superior designs 
for transfer to the surface of tlie ware, by printing off cy¬ 
linders a continuous sheet; but such is the constant demand 
for the old Chinese barbaric ornamentsf, from the bad taste 

* IndcfHl, in most cases, it will bo found that manufacturers follow, 
4U}d do not lend, the public taste, as is commonly supposed. 

t In a Chinese picture, owing to the abticnce of per»ipcctivo propor¬ 
tions, an extensive sul)ject is only a collection of portraits of men and 
things, drawn on the same scale, and placed near one another, and 
where all the colours are as vividly shown, as if the objects w»ero only a 
few feet from the eye; thcro tho iigures at the bottom or foreground 
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of the public, that the manufacturera have been eompellcU 
to en|^rave ihcau faulty dcaigna upon the new cyiimleia i 
nutwitbataiuliiif^ they have, at tlie aaiiie time, proiluced 
much mure taateful lieeigua of their uwiu 

Aiiiauuvv QiMaa. 

Mii’A, iu large tbiii tiamspareut laminaj, ia termed Mua* 
covy (iinha. from the Uubaiuna, eaiieclally the Hiberiaua, 
iiaiug it iu their wiiidowa luatead ut glaaa; but it aonu be* 
cornea aoiled, and in aome meamre Inaea ba trnnapareucy 
by expi)aure to the air, Another variety of mica in apau* 
glea of a yeiluwiab gold, or wbitiah ailver colour, la known 
all over the worlil, by the rliliculoua names of cat’a gidd, or 
cat's silver. The ** gilt sand,” agold ctiloured powder which 
the papermakers use fur ornamental purposes, is only mica 
in small fragmenU. 

WIUTINO IWK. 

Oi.n Writings are remarked to retain their colour better 
than those of later date; a dlilWence which is commonly 
referred to the ink used, Imt is not altogether the case. 
Jtelbre the early part of the eighteenth century, alum was 
not used iu the manufacture of paper; now it is; hut, 
oil paper manufactured without alum, ink retains Its etilour 
Irelter^, 

INUUN INK. 

This Ink is strangely miscalled Indian ; for it is manu¬ 
factured In r/do//, entirely from lamp-hlaok and gluten, 
with the addition of a little nmsk to give it a more agree¬ 
able odour, 

UOIUATURI. 

Tun ariicle now sold under this name, is very diilerent 
fl*om the original eompositiun. 'i'his was called pomatum 
from iis containing apples,I^at, Uerarde tells us : 

nru biipiMitiea t(i rqircttciiU tha nbjeotb nuaraat to tiio fiiicatator, whiio thu 
IlKaruB lilgiiur up iiru iiupp(»butt to liu of iiiorts ruiuota ulijaottt { all up' 
puiii iiig OH thuy luiglit liu bcttu in mioauMioii, by a ptirotin wlio liiul thu 
piivvur of tlyiog ovui* thu uiuiiitry, Thia kliut of pirtiiru or ropiv.briUU' 
thill, iilthoiigh not iiatiinil if ull viawuil at oiiou. may iHimiMuoiuatu 
iiioru mfnriioUioii than a uliigla oomioon painting, for it iu lapit- 
valaiil to many micili,—/ir, ,irhoit*t Khmentt l//♦Sy#n^#. (TlilapihiLlplu 
Ima huaii aviunnivtiy aotoit ti|ain in tiio hint'auyu viuwaof miiiiu nia 
ungravora, an nail an in wnnu piolurlal luprubanlationii of thu Itnus uf 
rivura and I’oada In onr tiinu.) 

^ Mr- Huid, in tiio nhUuaopUtoAl Miigasiae. 
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“ there is made an ointment with the pulp of apples, and 
swine’s grotse, and rose-wato-, which is used to beautify 
the faice and to take away the roughness of the skin, whicn 
is called in shops pomatum, of the apples whereof it is 
made.” As the pomatum of the present day i»ntains not 
a particle of applet it is improper to apply the original 
name to perfum^ grease. 

EAU DE COIXHJNE. 

Every dealer in this delightfully perfumed water will tdl 
you that his article is veritable de Jbarina ; but it is essen¬ 
tial to know that at Cologne there are no fewer than three 
Farinas, one only of whom is the genuine descendant of 
the inventor and proprietor of the secret. Dr. Granville, 
from inquiries made at Cologne, estimated the whole quan¬ 
tity of Cologne water, actumly sold in that town for ex¬ 
portation, to amount to 38,000 bottles annually. It is 
manifest, therefore, that a large quantity of Eau de Colc^e 
wuU be spuriotu ; for a much larger quantity than the one 
just mentioned is consumed in Europe. The facility with 
which this perfume may be imitated, has probably led to 
the manufacture of it in most of the large Dutch towns. 

FRENCH WATCHES. 

This term, in many instances, applies only to the cases 
of the articles, which are of French manufacture. Thus, 
it is estimated that 150,000 watches are annually made in 
France, and about 200,000 are finished only, the move¬ 
ments of which are made in Switzerland. 

STANDARD GOLD. 

Gold, when refined from all impurities and alloys of 
inferior metals, is denominated pure, or gold of twenty-four 
carats, this being the standard of purity rect^ized by the 
mint-master and the dealers in gold, in reality, however, 
ihere^iiLJia^gold^so very pure, but that it wants about a 
quarter of a carat of this standard. The carat is divided 
into J, -j^, and These degrees serve to distinguish the 
greater or less quantity of aSoy therein contained: for 
instance, gold of twenty-two carats has two parts of silver, 
or one part of silver and one of copper, and twenty-two ox 
fine gold: that of twenty-three carats has half a part, or 
half a twenty-fourth of each*. 

* Treatise on I^fanufactnres fn MeUL 
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Tni* in, by no means, so <!efinite a form as is generafly 
fijpposwl; it may either mean goW of haif standarrl piJriry; 
an afloj^ of copper, gilt; or a fine yellow composition metal, 
consisting of copper and zinc in about equal proportions: 
One or more of tnese alloys is named “ Birmingham gold/' 
Nor must the dark colour of gold articles be taken as a 
standard of purity ; for this appearatjce is obtained by 
dicing the articles in a solution of copj)€r. 

Foreigners are astonished, and wiin good reason, that 
the English government permits the safe of that nonde* 
script substitute for gold, called ** Jewellers* Gold/' which 
does not even stand the ordeal of aquafortis It will 
rarely be taken, even in exchange for similar articles 
abroad, where it is called ** English compound." 

Momic Gold is an alloy which does not contain a 
particle of gold, as its name implies ; it being merely tin 
and sulphur. 

The imitation of Gobi srjhi with the taking name of 
Petit-Or, is nothing more than the alloy formerly calUnl 
Finch hack, which is made by melting zinc in a certain 
proportion with copper and brass, so as in colour to ap¬ 
proach that of gold. 

nr. At/TV " OF TIIK OP Ah, 

Thf. noble or perfect Opal, as it is termed, is a milky 
resinous quartz, exhibiting a beautiful display of colours, 
like those in the rainl>aw, and varying their shark’s accor¬ 
ding to tlie positions. It is highly prized on account of 
this brilliant appearance, whicn, however, arises solely 
from imptirfecUonn, that is, very minute craeks or fissiirea 
with whicii it is filled. When divided, it no longer dis¬ 
plays this pleasing and changeable effulgence. * 

SAFFIllIlK. 

Tins terni is applied by mineralogists to a precious 
stone in very high estimation, and, after diamond the 
hardest substance in nature. But jewellers apply dif¬ 
ferent names to the several varieties of Sapphires: thus, 
the crimson and carmine red are the oriental ruby of the 

♦ Bewton and Ilnoy. 
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Jeweller; the blue rariety is the tirpfhlre; and the 
yellow the oriental topaz. Another reddish violet variety 
IS the asteriasy or star~ttone; and the white and pale bine 
sapphires, by exposure to hoit, become snow-white, and 
wnen cut, exhibit so high a d^ree of lustre, that they arc 
os^ in place of diamond. 

THE RUBY AND DIAMOND, 

The Diamond is not unexccptionably the most valuable 
gem. A perfect Ruby of a carat, or six grains, may be 
deemed rare, and falls little short of the value of the dia¬ 
mond : nay, in some cases, rubies of two, three, or four carats, 
if verj/ JItu', are much scarcer and even more valuable than 
diamonds of equal weight. The finest ruby in England, 
or perhaps, in Europe, is in the collection of the late Mr. 
Hope, author of AnastanuM. 

CRVSTAli. 

This term may be properly applied to any sjrmmetrical 
solid, whether transparent or opaque, though custom has 
almost restricted it to colourless bo^lies; as we say, the 
cry.stalline lens of the eye, and of water; the crystal 
well.'’* On its discovery, the ancients believing it to be 
water permanently congealeil by extreme cold, from its 
transparency, called it Krustallon, signifying also ice; but 
in time, the term became used without attention being 
paid to its original meaning, and was apphed to ail the 
regular figures observed in minerals. 

Rock Crystal, when of a violet or purple colour, becomes 
amethyst; when blue, it is the sapphire ; when rose-colour, 
it is the ruby ; when yellow, it is the occidental topaz : in 
short, the crystals take the names of the difierent gems 
whidi they resemble in colour. 

Sir Thomas Browne appropriates a chapter to Cri/Hal, 
commencing thus: “Hereof the common opinion hath 
been, and still remaincth amon^ us, that crystal is nothing 
else but ice or snow concreted, and by duration of time, 
congealed beyond liquidation. Of which assertion, if pre- 
fcription of time, and numerosity of assertors, were a sof- 
fident demonstration, wc might sit down herein, as an 

*Hi(i food, the fruits; his drink, the crystal wdL” 

ParneiVt ffermiU 

-"-Hence also, the popular ccniparisoii “ c!^ as a well.* 
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unqueitionable truth; nor should there need ulterior dig- 
qubition. For, few opinions there are which have found 
m man^ friends^ or been so popularly rccdvcd, througli all 
professions and ages. Pliny is positive in this opinion: 

‘ Crygtallut Jit gelu vehrmentiuM concreto* I'hc same is 
followed by Seneca, elegantly described by Claudian, not 
denied by Bcaliper, somewhere afUrmcd by Albcrtus, Bra- 
savolus, and directly by many others. I'he venerable 
fathers of the Church have also assented hereto: as Basil, 
in his Hcxarneron; Isidore, in his Etymologies; and not 
only Austin, a Latin friar, but Gregory the Great; and 
Jerome uiion occasion of that term expressed in the first 
of Ezekiel. 

All which notwithstanding, upon a strict enquiry, we 
find the matter controvertible, and with much more reason 
denied than is yet ailirmed. For though many have passed 
it over with easy affirmatives, yet there are also many 
authors that deny it; and the exact mineralogist hath 
rejected it. Diudorus, in his eleventh book, denicth it, 
(if crystal be there taken in its proper acceptation, as Ilho- 
(ligiims hath used it, and not for a diamond, as Salmasiug 
hath expounded it;) fur in tliat place he affirmeth : * Cryg^ 
talluin t‘sxe tapidcm ex m^ud purd concrelum, mm tnmen 
frigore ted divini calorit vl/ Solinus, who transcribed Pliny, 
and, therefore, in almost all subscribed unto him, hath, in 
this point, dissented from him: * Putant guidamgi/icie coire, 
el in vrystallum c ‘tpomri^ ted frmtra* Mathicdus, in his 
Comment upon Dioscorides, hatli, with confidence, rejected 
it. The same hath been performed by Agricola de nalurd 
futtUium ; by Cardan, Boeiius de Boot, Cmsius Bernardus, 
Besmertus, and inaiiy more.’* 

The chanter exiemls through nine small quarto pages ; 
and towards the close is Sir Thomas’s coincidence with 
the origin of the Error, as stated above: “ The second and 
most common ground is from the name CryduUm, whereby, 
in Greek both ice and crystal are expret:sed; which may 
not, duly considering, have fiom their community of 
name, conceived a community of nature; and what was 
ascribed unto the one, not unfitly applicable unto the 
other But this ia a fallacy of equivocation, from a society 
in name inferring an identity in nature. By this fallacy 
was lie deceived, that drank aqua fortis for strong water : 
by this are they deluded, who conceive spermaceti, which 
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IS found about the head, to be the spawn of the whale t 
or take Dracmis (which is the gumine of a tree) 

to be the blootl of a dragon Errors, book ii. 
chap. 1.) The Error of supposing spermaceti to be found 
only in the head of tlie long-headed whale, as Browne 
supposed it to be, has already been explained at p. 112 
of the present work. 

PROPERTIES OP THE DIAMON'D. 

Abiong the ancient philosophers, effects were continually 
attributed to causes the most inconsistent, and the most 
contrary to nature; in fact, merely wild or fanciful guesses. 
Many, of course, were made as to the origin and proper¬ 
ties of the Diamond, respecting which even the chemical 
philosophers of our own time scarcely agree. But the 
notions of the ancients about the diamond seem to have 
been altogether confused and indistinct. It was sometimes 
considered a talisman, and when under the planet ^lars, 
esteemed favourable. It was supposetl to cure insanity, 
and to be an antidote to poisons; notwithstanding which, 
Paracelsus was said to nave been poisoned by diamond- 
powder; though it is believed to be as inert in the one 
case as it is harmless in the other. The Greeks called this 
gem unconquerableand the name of “Adamant” was 
given to it in consequence of this suppositious virtue, in 
that it was esteemecl victorious over fire, and capable of 
resisting the hardest substances. Ancient Greek writers 
describe the diamond as only found in Ethiopia, between 
the island Meroe and the temple of Mercury. According 
to Pliny, there existed between the diamond and the 
magnet a natural antipathy : “ there is,” he says, “ such a 
disagreement between a diamond and a loadstone, that it 
will not suffer the iron to be attracted; or, if the loadstone 
be put to it, and take hold of it, it will pull it away.'* 
{Flint/, lib. 87, chap. 4*.) It is needless to observe that no 
such antipathy can now be discovered in the case. “ We, 
at least,” states Mr. John Murray, “havefound no dimi¬ 
nution of the attractive powers of the magnet, when we 
interposed between a magnet and a fine needle no less 
than five fragments of diamond.” It has also been stated, 
that the diamond was able to resist the power of the 
highest temperature; but it has yielded to the “ torture 
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himI iiujuibiiioa of inoiloro olioioUiryj" aio) iN otoubuMh 
biliiy liuii ht^uo tHMM|ilti(t}|y abmOOMi^ii} bo iIm 4 a (liaiooiul 
loay bo oubily ooMbMioo^l )>y lioiog jiUootl in a 0Hvi(y ot 
olmmiHl, (Old uiiiing om it tbo iiainu of a b|iirit'laMii>j by 
looaob of a htroaiM of i»iiygoo. 

o Aititioial diaiMOioU’' aio aotoiig tbo boiootiHo o\(rioM- 
tiob of oor day j aod, ^tbpoiiooiot baviog doooiobtndod tba 
diaiooiid to bo |iMto rr)bodlibud oatboo, biono aigirobioia- 
tloo bab bi^oo loado to (bo oaiioal gooij by aoliog with a 
jHnvoifolgalvatdobattot y ott ♦ bairaud to vaooiti wboo odoulo 
hard laybiulb woto fcaid to bo fonood nuotd tbo biijioriiO' 
wiro. U bab aUii liooo btatod io f raooo, that a biditttioi of 
idiobjiboiitb to boijdMMOl of oaiiaoi yii^ldb iidooto diatooiolb, 
ilotb (bobo jiiorobiob bavo, bowo^ori (oovod oobatibfaotory, 

KAhliNl^bb 01^ TOtJ OlAMON'Of 

M.\nv atttbolb Imivo jiorioiitod tboir faooy to nwo oo 
botoo aitriboto pocadiar (♦» tbo I daoiiool*oitbor roalorboj*- 
oobod Tbobi 0 0 uio (oid (bat a diaoMoid ib boftonod and 
Im’oKoo if btooih d to (bo iduod id' a giait i bot not, aotMitiU 
iog tit otlioib, (odi'bb it bo fvobit Hiid warot, loii* ovoo 
tboo fraotorod, witboot blowb’t aotl (Itai it will a|bo 
inoab (bo boat liaoioioib aotl aoviU id' iiiui. Hir Tbionaa 
iiniwoo bayb, (bat a diatoioiil boiog btoojtt^il io goat'b bbaMl 
vatbof ioroivob tboioby ao ioiiiUbo id banloobb; ♦Mor,** 
bo iiiiborvtbj (bo lo bt wu bavo aio ooiooibodblo witliioit 
it, aoil aro bit fat* fvioo laoaUiig baoMiioib, (bat (boy bitb- 
Miit to |tibiilla(ioti aoil tobibt lod ao iiittioary [iobtlo/' 'I'bo 
tiMib ib, ab fuv ub (bo gi»a(*b bliiial ib iaoiiii^irriod, it loakoa 
no ilitlorooio oiibov way i ao»l wo Kioov voiy woll tbai it 
ib a loaitor iif oo ditticiiiiy (ti orobb (bo iliaioiOiil in aatool 
iOiiitarj fiioit itb laiooliar (obittro it ib alNi oajiublo id' 
boiiig bjdii aoil rloavoil, aiiil jowollotb aio by tboao iMOiOib 
ooabloil 1 1 wiok it,** 

It ib, ibiiofioo, aiiiigi (bor ao Krctir to bO)»|ioao (bat dia^ 
(OioiiU wiil i(i>t ooar (oi(< io (bo bbopb td' wbidobalo 
gla^ioib, wboto (bo iliaoiiOid i^ io mobtaot ObOj ioio iif 
(liobo iobtroiooiOb ib wiiio iliovo io a otiiodt iw bib wi^okbi 
bii aa (ii (oi|oiro toaoitiog i afou oliiob, witlt (lio baotowouCi 
it Oboally laatb aioitlior oo‘oili, aoil llioo iipiaiioob iiboloha, 
It (oay, bowovor, Im i>iobOiOiil ibat iliaotooilb (ravol ovoy 

^ ^(iiiiuy, iui Oiii lOiOiiMiiat 
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Home miles of glass before they are worn out. It U. like¬ 
wise, a singular and interesting fact, that the natural point 
only of the diamond will cut, whiiit that obtained by 
polifhing will not cut, gla». 

pniccg oy niAMONOS. 

We read marvellous records, (in modem books too,) of 
the High Prices realised for Diamonds ; but, according to 
Dr. Urc, “ it docs not appear that anv sum exceeding one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds has crer been given 
for a diamond/ This statement, made in the year 1820, 
has since received signal confirmation. On July 20, 1837, 
was sold, in London, the celebrated Nassuck Diamond, as 
large as a good-sized walnut, weighing 3574 grains, of 
dazzling whiteness, and &3 pure as a drop of dew ; when 
this magnificent gem, iliouan estimated by the East India 
Company to be worth 30,000/., r^lised only 7,200/., or 
Jess than one-fourth of its reputed value.* 

WHAT ARE PEAHLS ? 

Phauls, it is bclievcfl, are caused by a disease in certain 
fish; but it was formerly believed that the animal might 
be made to produce them by artificial means. Tlie inhabit¬ 
ants of the shores of the Red Sea were saiil to liavc wounded 
the animals, and returned them into the water; and the 
Chinese, we are told, insert beads of the nacre into the 
shell, to be covered by the animal with the pearlaccous sub¬ 
stance. Deckmann appears to have been the iirst among the 
modems to have given extended publicity to this opinion, 
upon the authority of a German work; ^ding that *'the 
tmth of this information cannot be doubted.^ That it 
vtigfU happen, we do not mean to deny;*hut sufficient 
authority is wanting to prove it, and many powerful reasons 
are against it. How and when docs the r«ider suppose the 
pearls were inserted ? on a string containing five beads; 
and the clever Chinese caught the shell when it rose to the 
surface in the spring to enjoy itself! Of course, next year 
it hail to be caught again to get at them, hut how, we arc 
not informed. Beckmann has been servilely copie<l by most 
subsequent writers on the sulgect: be confesses that some 

♦ One of the Urroat IrtaroonH* Sn th« wort<l, beUmginj^ to the ITouie 
of Dni|an», aod Ahoti the tize ot a irallel*s egf* ^ mimed bj tapidarirs 
ia the BraxUa, at aw million pgimdt stcrllof. 
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experimcnfs of (lie Icind were made in Bohemia^ without 
fiucresa. Northw»ite give?; an account, in some rcapects 
aimilar, hut atill less credible, from a ("hine^e work ; hut 
he himself allows tiiat it does not appear nrohahle. It is 
time, however, that such fables were exploded, and left 
out of works professedly scientific, and hearing on the 
title page? the name of some learned editor, assisted, as we 
are tohC hy ** eminent professional gentlemen 

'rhe ancient opinion appears to have been, tliat pearls 
wero formed hy tlrops of dew filling into the shell, for 
which purpose it periodically rose to the surface; and 
Miriy gravely Informs us, that if the atmosphere was thick 
at the time, they were dark and clouded ; if it was clear, 
they were white and brilliant. It is singular that the same 
lielief is found to prevail at the present dav, among the 
natives of Ceylon; and very similar to it is the account of 
the formation of pearls, recordeil in one of the Sanscrit 
liooks of the Brahmins. A similar fancy also exists in the 
interior of llindostan. 

I'earls, from their consisting of carbonate of lime, are, 
of course, very soluble in acids. Hence may have originated 
the account of (’leopatra dissolving a pearl in vinegar, and 
thinking it to Marc Antony’s health, at supper; which is 
now regarded as an historical fiction, to show the inventive 
talents of the voluptuous cjueen in her allureincuts for An¬ 
tony, in whom she found a companion to her taste. It is, 
however, pretty certain that a f’carl, or pearls, of great 
value, wero In Cleopatra's possession. 


OI/OTIIIN o. 

iinKAonnn ANn t NunnACfiED links , 

Tiirhx appears to he an Error In the tnanufaclure of 
Linen, which It is reasonable to suppose common care 
might prevent Flax, of which lincti is made, is imturally 
white, and owes the grey colour which it assumes solely to 
the [irocesses through which it [mssed to scfinrate its fibres 
—as imtuerslon in hog-streams, and otlier such iniurious 
treatment. 'I’he Iltien is, therefore, necessarily hleached 
witli chlorine, which, if apjilied in its pure state, and not 
sufficiently diluted, or otherwise corrected, invariably cle- 
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ilroys the strength and texture of the linen; wherefore it 
is a dangerous agent in the hanils of the inexpOTencol. 

In Paris, the blajtchmtuxeM arc suspccteil of employing 
bleaching liquid in ordinary washing, the ejects of wnich 
are visible in the rapid deterioration of linen washed by 
tliese Frenchwomen. 

COTTON POLSONOUS. 

PoPULAa prgudice long held that Cotton was poison¬ 
ous : this Error originated in the pain felt on holding a 
cotton handkerchief to the eyes or nose of a person with a 
cold in the heail; for the cotton, by not allowing passage 
to the heat, increased tlie temperature and the distress; 
whilst a linen or cambric handkerchief, by conducting, 
would readily absorb the heat, and diminish the inflam¬ 
mation. 


VARIOUS FURS. 

The name of Sable can only be literally appH^. with 
propriety, to the flnest skins of the animal called a Sable, 
a species of weasel, found in the northern parts of Asiatic 
Kusda and America, The colour of this fur is generally of 
a deep glossy brown, and only occasionally of a flne glossy 
black, which is most esteemed. .Sable skins have some¬ 
times, though rarely, been found yellow and white. FUch^ 
or the fur ot the Fiichet, or Polecat, is principally imported 
from Germany: it is soft and warm, but tne unplc^isant 
smell which is inseparable from it dqiresses its value. 
Mnrltn and mlnk^ (llie latter commonly called minx,) arc 
principally imported from the United States and Canaria, 
she greatest variety of furs, or wool, as it may bo more 
properly callefl, is our lamb-skins, which differ so widely 
irom each other in size, quality, colour, and value, that, to 
most persons, they would appear as the produce of so 
many different species of animals. 

PRICE OF FURS. 

The fluctuating Prices of Furs appear sometimes to 
border on monopoly or injustice on trie part of traders. 
But furs being entirely the produce of nature, whidi can 
neither be cultivated nor increased, their value :s not 
regulated by fashion alone, but depends materially upon 
the larger or smaller supplies received. The weatner has 
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great influence upon the nuality and quantity of furs im¬ 
ported from all quarferir of the globe; and thia drcumatanco 
renders the Air-trade more ditliciilt, and nerhapa more pre- 
carioiia, than any other. The quality, and eonaequently the 
price, of many fura, will ilifter every year. It would be 
irnpo^aihle to state the value of the iiifrerent articlcra of 
furs, the trade l>ein^ the moat fluctuating imaginable. The 
aarne article baa riHCii and fallen M)0, *MH), and .'iOO per 
rent, in the course of a twelvemonth ; nay, in several in- 
atancea, in the space of one month only. 

It is a remarkable feature of the fur trade, that almost 
every c^junlry or town which prcMlucea export fura, Im¬ 
ports and conaumea the fur of some other place, frequently 
the moat tllatant. It la hut seldom that an article is con¬ 
sumed in the country where it is produced, though that 
country may consume furs to n very great extent. Mr. 
Mnculloch, from whose hicliouarij of Commervr these nar- 
ticulars arc abridged, acknowledgca himself indebted for 
them ** to one of the most extensive and intelligent fur- 
mcrchanta of London.'* 

WAIlAITfl OP FUU. 

It is commonly thought that ^Varmth would he best 
obtained by wearing Fur with the hair inwards, and that 
the practice of wearing it outwards has been a(Ioptc<l from 
its ornamental richness, finch, however, is not the case; 
for fur garments liavo l)een found by experience to l>o 
much warmer in cold weather wlien worn with the hair 
outwards, than when it la turned Inwards. Hence the 
disadvantage of lining cloaks and gloves with fur. 

The above la alleged as a proof that we arc kept warm 
by our clothing, not so much hj confining the heat of our 
iKjdiea, us by repelling those frtgoriflc rays which tend to 
cool US. 


“ liKAVEU HATS." 

Tita entire Hat is now rarely made of so costly a mate¬ 
rial Heaver fur, which is ordy used to cover the outside. 
This Air is almost entirely brought from North America* 
It is gradually becoming scarce and dearer, being now 
obtainable only In inconsiderable quantities from tlie most 
northerly anti Inacccssihlo districts. Tlic fur of tlie 
middle-aged or young animal, called euWjcavcr, is most 
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esteemed, it being the finest, mest glossy, and taking the 
best dye. Tbere are also iised for hatting, the furs of the 
musquash or musk-rat, otter, neutria, hare, and rabbit 

“ WUALEBONE.** 

Tins substance is improperly named, since it has none 
of the properties of bone : iis correct name h baleen. It 
is found attached to the upper jaw, and serves to strain 
the water which the whale takes into its lar^e mouth, and 
to retain the small animals on which it subsists. For this 
purpose, the teleen is in plenty, ^metirnes 600 pieces in 
one whale, placed across each other at regular dlsuni^, 
with the fringed edge towards the mouth. 

Seeing that the head furnishes the lialeen, the record of 
the ancient perquisite of our Queens Consort, evinces 
gro^ ignorance of the natural economy of the whale. This 
privilege was, that on the taking of a whale on the British 
coasts, it should be divided between the King and Queen; 
the head only being the King's property, and the tail the 
Queen's. Tne reason for this whimsical distinction, as 
assigned by our ancient records, was to furnish the Queen’s 
wardrobe with whaleboue! 

3IAROCCO LEATHER 

Is not so called from its being brought from Marocco, but 
from the art of dressing it being originally introduced 
from that country. The true Marocco leather is made of 
goat-sldns tanned and dyed on their outsides ; sheep skins 
are also similarly treated. The goat-skins are not only 
more pliant, but their surface is smoother; they are also 
more Gorable than those of sheep, but thdr employment 
is restricted on account of theii high price. 

NANKEEN. 

Nankeen or Nankin takes its name from Nankin, 
in China, where the reddish yellow thread of which the 
stuff is made was originally spun. In England, we erro¬ 
neously apply the term Nankeen to one colour; though, 
in the E^t Indies, vast quantities of white, pink, and 
yellow nankeens, are made. 

LOOW<K)D 

Seeks to have been first brought to England sron after 
the ac<^ssion«of Queen Eliza^ih; but the vwous and 
beautiful colours dyed from it proved so fugacious, dial a 
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outiM'y Wttn wmhi rniiit'il «g«lu«t it; nntl ttn Act of 
iViiUiocot wttn imuHcil In ihc O.’Ird ycttrot'hcr rcl;;n, wlilch 
lt«4 u«c m a <lyo oiolcr severe pcnnlilcn, uml oot 
only HUtluH'Uctl, lait dlrtnicil die huruhitf <»!’ U| hi wimtevee 
ImiidM it might lie (uoiid vvhhhi the reiihii i mid though 
tliU wooil wmi ttl'lervvnrdK noiiielliiien elmidentiiiely owed, 
(under the feigned iiaiue of iiliirkwood), It eeutiuued miln 
jeet to iIiIh |U'olilhltloii for iieurly ti hiiiiihrd yemn.or until 
the pHioiiug of the Act of Id mid litdimi. II*: the pre- 
miihle of which utiden the dyeiw to Imve Icuriieil the art of 
iixhig the coloui’n; though, at thin time, the colourn of 
logwtiod me iiottiiiounly delicleiit In regmtl to their dura* 
hility^ 

l♦OlMONOltM OVUH. 

Manv cntRiicoun fttlhctloiin, it U nnld, of wliich the 
Cftune Imn hitlicrto been uiikiiowii, me occanloiied hy the 
ahnorptioii of deleterioun dyeing wiibtttmicen, '['he govern¬ 
ment of leimlmi'dy, acting noon thU miggentlmi, Imn 
innuetl a law, which, mnler penalty of coidincatlou, forhiila 
the one of any polNoimun nubntauce, niich an arneiiic, aine, 
lead, and other mineral colourn, In the prhitiiig or dyeing 
of ihhrlcn which are Intended for clothing, or may come 
In contact with the human body. 

Moriin r'lio.M onorm<:ti. 

An ill founded opinion prevalln, that Mothn may he 
kept from ('lothen by placing in or near them cmiipiior, 
pepper, cedar*wood. Itll•‘nla leather, Ac, i wherean thenc 
precantlonn are linden milenn the clothen be aino taken 
out tVeipienily, brnnhcil, ainl aired, 'I'liat camphor and 
the above nnhataiicen are liinnillcleiit to keep away limeciH, 
ban been proved by mothn being hatcheil in an atnio- 
npbere impregnated with eamphoiv and the wnbntancen re- 
ferreil to. 


niaKKtvrn in hoot ano niiow mahinu. 

’run defectn which arine fieni ordliuirv leatbei not jum« 
nennlng that degree of pliability and elanticity whicli in 
remilnite to admit of the natural action of the foot, liave 
leil to the hitrodiictlon of varlonn anbntitntcn. W'heii the 
foot In under the menmire of the body, It in elongated, 
'ridn principle of elongation neema tn have been long ad- 
* Hr, Itam'iuft, oo JHniimiHOit tVlouin, 
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mitted, inasmuch as all boots and shoes have hitherto been 
made a little longer ih^n the foot of the wearer ; but the 
difierence in the degree of extension in the feet of differ- 
ent individuals appears to have been, in some measure, 
overlooked^ as it rarely happens that allowance is made 
for this difference; and the result is, that many |fersons 
have never obtained shots long enough f»»r their feet when 
thus extended, the measurement being generally taken 
when the foot is not under the pressure of the body. 
Another important consideration arises from the circum¬ 
stances connected with the altered position of the foot in 
walking. As the foot extends in length fr«»m heel to toe 
in pro|)ortion to the height of the arch, the strength of 
the ligaments, and the weight it has to support .—the elon¬ 
gation has found by actual measurement, to vary 
from a quarter of an inch to a whole inch.* 

FREhXn GLOVES. 

The preference given in this country to French Gloves 
is no matter of fashion or prejudice as is a)mmonly sup¬ 
posed. but of judgment on the part of the purcliascr. Not 
only is the kid finer and better dressed, of which gloves 
arc made in Frano!, but the gloves themselves are better 
cut, than in England; and dieir superior fitting must be 
from the French manufacturers possessing a correct or 
scientific knowledge of the sliape of the hand, as wc gather 
from the evidence of a first-rate London “ warehouseman’* 
before the Parliamentaij Committee U|K)n Arts and 
Manufactures. It shoula, however, be added, that there 
are very few manufactures in which the French excel fo 
much as in gloves; and this circumstance has strength¬ 
ened the evidence in favour of the necessity of cstablbh- 
ing Schools of Design in this country, to enable our 
manufacturers to compete with the taste as well as mate¬ 
rials of the C ontkient 

Although the disposition on the part of our legislature 
to raise the standara of public taste is full of promise, we 
are not unmindful that good taste in every »lepartment 
cannot be established by dictation, but must be left to 
force its way gradually through example; and its rules, 
when once exemplified, are pretty sure to be followed, 

^From a paper read March IS. 1839, to tho Edinburgh Society of 
Arts, by Mi. J. Dowlcs. 





J64 pe/ptihAp, 

ihfyti^h 1^1 ftf>y rme n0y f&fwn of 

(m (fffUukry fir,i] |Krtfer»’ nfure fmiy or fifty 

yffffft ti^h^rri ffre were rfffrirmc/l fts fh«t of 

th^* i/iplcin Pffh\nt'fn ('rn%m Mf fnnch ffcmWo; 

»fF/I Mrretv^ th^* ilifferf^Kf* <^ir»C€ the clftftsicrfi Mitlinea of 
ih^ p,ffficr«f# hftvf? l^ecTi fts itjockrls for oiir 

f^tuffordshfre 


A rpDf yeffffi wore, Mr, Tl.A,, in n lectare 

tlelirernl by )»iin f*t fl»^ fb»y>il InRtiHitiori, o)>strvr<l that 
fa^fe WHS def/oahlf’, was rcflnciblo to laws, and was not 
(hat vn^tw principle (l»»t nniny authors asserted, Hence, 
(he raliat7 of the eafirr^sior»s, It is all a tnuttf'r of taste/' 
^''fhere is no accounti0^4 for tastes/'Mr, flelnaglo 
itien pr(»ceedert to lament that taste In this country was 
poisfoied hy the weeds of fashion -that the fair ffoma of 
oitr wtnnerf and the inaidy cimracter of our fnen, were 
|iefpetnally Ondergenng tasteless variations hy following 
tfie fashions of a neighlaniring nation, whose character wo 
disliked, lait whose C(»stuine we imitated, Me concluded 
with a sketcli of a lady's headland saol if our ladles would 
wear aticli monstrosities td' iionnets, they ought to put 
(liptn on inclining to otie side or tlie t^lher, and not hori- 
ViOntally ; so that tite oval form produced hy such arrange¬ 
ment, might conirnst with the heautlful oval forms of their 
faces, wliieh eould not he elFrcted In tlie fashion at timt 
time, '[’fils hint, frotn a high authority upon inaUers of 
taste, will not he lost tipoti our fair readerst 

oof.ntms et»n nnr:ss, 

M. tJiirvnt^iM., In s(?ine tmvel I^xperlments on Ooloure^ 
explains certain inctotgrulties tif which few persons are 
aware, 'rinis. when the eye has looked at a ret! oljlect for 
a cottshlerahle time, it has a tettdency to see all things 
lititetl with the stipplementHry tn'Itmr, gteett: and hcticc, 
If a laily alamt to ptnchase a ted silk, examitte fourteen 
nr fiheeit pieees iu stict c^siou. the h»ur or five last will 
appear less retl to her than the first ttiies ilhl, nlthotigh 
(Itey are liteulleal in colmti ainilnllliaucy, l‘lie detder, in 
titls ease, toight to shtnv the purchaser sottie pieces of 
green silk j and If the eye dwell oti them so long that tlie 
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normal state of the eye is altere<l, it will have a tendency 
to see all things tintetl with the complementary colour, 
retl; and then, a piece of retl silk presented to her will 
appear more red than it reiUly is.* 

“CONTRAST OP COLOURS.** 

Tiik word '* contrast ” is here used without a definition^ 
or without an exact comprehension of its meaning. Now, 
the effect of colours, on being placed together, is producetl 
through the motion of the eye, combined with the law of 
sensibility of the retina. ^Vhen we imagine that we are 
comjmring colours, we are really experiencing the effect of 
the nerve being exlmustetl by dwelling on one colour, and 
becoming nmre susceptible of the op]> 06 ile colour. There 
has been a great deal said about contrast ami harmony in 
painting, as resulting from certain colours placcil together 
—the idea being that we see these colours at the same 
time—whereas, the effect, of which we are sensible, results 
from alternately looking at the one and the oiher.f 

YELLOW A VERY PERMANENT COLOUR. 

Contra UY to the general opinion, animal and vegetable 
Yellows arc much n»ore nermnuent than all other colours. 
This may be proved by tiolding a lighted match under a 
flower, heartsease, for example, when the purple tint will 
instantly disappear, hut the yellow will remain unchanged : 
the yellow of a wall*flower will continue the same, tliough 
the brown streak will be discharged. 


TRADE AND COMMERCE 
OOMMEROE IN PAST AND PRESENT TIMES. 

It is A mistake to suppose that the familiar intercourse 
of nations is a thing of mo<lern growth, and that turnpike- 
roads and mail coaches, canals and steam-boats, arc the 
only methods by which we can bring together distant 
lanus. Commerce. undoubteiUy, does great things in this 
way now, but so it did heretofore by other ways; and it 
may even be doubted whether the custom of resorting in 
person to the great fairs holden in various parts of Europe, 
lasting for eighteen or twenty days, and whilst they lasted^ 

♦ TranslaWd fram tho French ; in the Literary Oazotto 
t Sir Ciuirk^ RcU'ti llritigowatcr Tnuitlso. 
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giving In MM nnrnel<;f;€(l llio fljijirftfftndGnf a fimnilnn# 
Atnl Wi’ll*(»r(|pfr(l (‘i(y i It in«y i#G dotililcd, wc? RAy, wln?llief 
tlieRC? poirdfl of Aonind coricniirRo did not bring (ogellirf ft 
urentcr nntnlK'r onbrpignrrA, (lirrdicd as trAdo tln^i was.) 
UiAn nm be seen n|»(»n a)I the rscliAriges of a connlry At 
tlds (lAy, wlien ibc f^nfe And rAjdd ifAnsndsslmi of letterA, 
And the nniverpAl instltntinn oi bAnks, liAve rendered Any 
tinser eonirnnnicAtion Among tnercIrAtitA^ for tire rnoAipAfb 
unneecARAry/^ 


CttKApffp tifi Ir An AtlfAction tff lire rnr^jority of onrcfiA- 
Aers, tliongli tliey rArely inrderRtAnrl In wIiAt AdriAl dicAp- 
ness wniRlsts. ]Vlr« IJabbffge well observes J **'riie er^stof 
Ally Ariielo to the purcliAscr includes/ besides supply Anri 
derfiAud, Anolher element^ which, though often of little 
bn port A nee, Is, in ruAny CAses, of great cruiser juence# The 
cost, to the pufcliAser, Is the price ho pays for any Article, 
Arlded to the cost of verifying the fact of Its ItAvIng that 
degree of goodness for which lie cotitrActSi In sotne CAses, 
the goorincss of tlio Article Is evhlent on mere Inspeclloti j 
And, in those cases, there Is not tntich ilifferetico of price 
At rlilleretit shops/ 'Hie goodness nf loaf sugar, for In- 
statice, ean he discernerl nhriost at a glance t and the 
conserpicnce Is, that the nrice of it is so uniform, atui the 
profit tipon It so small* iftat no orocer Is at all atixions to 
sell It f whilst, on the other mnid, lea, of which It Is 
exceetifngly rlifflcult to Judge, and whicli can ho adulle- 
raterl hy mixture, so as to deceive the skill even of a 
practlserl eye, has a variety of different prices, and is that 
article whicli every grocer Is most auslous to sell to his 
customers” A fit eiiumerathig several Instances of frautl 
oti (lie part of the seller^ iMr*lbihhage ohservesJ ‘Mils olrject 
Is to net A higher price than Ids goods would really pro¬ 
duce If their (piality were known ^ and the pnrehaser, If 
not himself a skilful Judge, (which rarely happens to he 
the case,) intist pay some person, In tile shApe (»f an addi¬ 
tional money price, who has skill to distingulsli, and 
Integrity to fnrrdsh, articles of the tjuallty agreed run 
Jiut, as the confidence of persons In their nwn jtidgmetit 
Is unusually great, large nutrd;ers will always flock to the 

* lleview. 
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cheap dealer, who, thus attracting ^many customers from 
the non(st tradesman, obliges him to charge a higher 
price for his judgment and character tlian, without such 
competition, he could afford to do^.” 

Tnere are other circumstances which influence the pri<» 
of articles, such as durability, which must be consiuered 
before they can be pronounc^ cheap. 

MAKIKO AND 31ANUFACTURINO. 

These terms are commonly regarded as synonymous. 
There is, howet^r, a considerable difference between them. 
Making refers to the production of a smuU, Ma/mfacluring 
to that of « very larye, number of individuals. Thus, a 
person who makes boots for private individuals is correctly 
termed a boot-maker; but, another who makes boots for 
the array, is a boot-manufacturer. 

EFFECTS OF NEW INVENTIONS. 

The anticipated injury which any New Invention may 
prove to other interests is mostly inaccurately estimateef. 
On the first establishment of steam-boats from Liondon to 
Margate, the proprietors of the coaches running on that 
line of road petitioned parliament against them, as likely 
to lead to the ruin of the coach-proprietors. It was, how¬ 
ever, found that their fear was imaginary ; and, in a very 
few year^ the number of coaches on that road was consi¬ 
derably increased, apparently through the very means 
which were thought to be adverse to it. 

MANUFACTITRI.NO BV .MACHINERY. 

Theee is no idea so groundless and absurd as that which 
supposes that an increased facility of production, (as by 
Machinery,) can. under any circumstanc©?, be injurious to 
the labourers. The Cotton Manufacture affords one of the 
most striking proofs of this fact. It is doubtful whether 
30,000 persons were employed in all the branches of this 
manufacture, in 1767, before Arkwrighfs inventions; 
wher^. in consequence of those very inventions, which 
the tvorkmen endeavoured to destroy, there are now up- 
w'ards of one million persons directly engaged in difierent 
departments. 

* Economy of Slachlncry and Blanufacturca, pago |07* 
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FRENCII AND KNGr.rsil MANUPAOTUllRRS. 

Tt has often been held ns an argument, and rather 
pertinncioualy adhere<l to, by manufacturers, timt a French 
article (as silk) would sell vvitbout reference to its 
peculiar merit, but merely because it is French. Such 
may have been tire case n few years since, hut tliere is 
now no prejudice of the kino ; in purchasing such 
articles, persons choose that which is most liked, with* 
out the question being put whether it is French or 
English. 

DOMESTIO GIIKBIISTHV. 

Tiiw transformations of Chemistry, by which we are 
enabled to convert tho most oppareritly useleBs materials 
into iirqrortant objects in the arts, are opening to us every 
day sources of wealtli and convenience, of which former 
ages hud no idea, and which have l)een pure gifts of 
science to man. What strange aiul unexpected results have 
not this science brought to light In its ^qdication to some 
of the most common objects! VVlio, for instance, could 
have conceived that linen rags were capable of producing 
vinrtf than theit own wriy^ht in sugar^ by the single agency 
of one of tlie cheapest and most abundant acids, (the 
sulphuricthat <lry bones could be a magazine of 
nutriment, capable of preservation (or years, and ready to 
yield np their hustenance in the form best adapted to the 
support of life, on the application of that powerful agent, 
steam, which enters so largely into all our processes, or, 
of an acid at once clteup and <lurahle?—that navvdust 
itself is KUHceprihle of conversion into a substance bearing 
no remote analogy to bread ; and though certainly less 

E alatahle than that of flour, yet no way disagreeable, and 
oth wholesome and digestible us well us nighly nutri¬ 
tive,* What economy, in all processes where ciiemical 
agents are employed, is introduced by the exact knowledge 
of the proportions in which natural elements unite, and 
their mutual nowers of displaying each other! Whiit 
perfection in all the arts where fire is employed, either in 
Ua more violent applicudon, (as, for instance, in the 

^ Heo Dr. of tlio exi»tirinioiit8 of IVofosMir Aiitetu'l«lli 

of TUbiiigoii, IMill. Triiiiii. ia:/7i I*. •WM* Tlit* diboovory, vvhicli rondom 
faiiiinu next to itnjtoigiOlt!, doburvcb u lilghur dogroo of cdobrUy tban it 
Imi ubtuined. 
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smelting of metals by the introduction af well-adapted flues, 
whereby we obtain the whole prwluce of the ore in its 
purest *6tate«} or in its milder fumis, as in sugar-refliiiiig, 
the whole modem practice of which depends on a curious 
and delicate remark of a late eminent scientific chemist, 
on the nice ailjustnient of temperature, at which the 
cryEtallisation of syrup takes place ; and a thousand other 
arte which it would be u^iious to enumerate. Wc quote 
these luminous facts from Sir John iienjchers Ducourte 
u^m the Sludy oj Natural l^falotajdiy ; since, by indica* 
ting a few of the brilliant discoveries of modern science, 
they contribute to the enlightenment of rrror. Turlhcr, 
in expatiating upon the atlvantages of this progress of 
lienee, how forcible is the following illustration from the 
same eloquent pen: “ The condition of an European 
prince is now as far superior, in the command of real 
<^mforte and conveniences, to that of one iti the 
Middle Ages, a.% that to tlie condition of one of Ids 
dependants! '* 

PROFITS ” OF INSURANCE OFFICr.S. 

The general use, by insurance oflices, of the word 
** profits ** is an abuse of the term, they being wholly 
contingent and remote. It cannot for a moment 1 j« 
questioned, that, instead of protil,*’ tlie insurance offices 
must sustain a loss by every in-urer who dies before the 
amount paid hy him in premiums, with the accumulate<l 
interest, shall be equivalent to the amount of his policy,— 
say, from fifteen to thirty-five annual premiums, according 
to I he age of the insured—yet, in most of these offices, the 
reprcsenialives share in the profitsy shouhl the insured die 
immediately after seven payments. The equitable rule 
would be. to assign the bonus to such only as had survi¬ 
ved the expectation of life, according to the generally 
rcceivetl law of mortality; or who had paid in premiums, 
with interest upon them, a sum equal to that for which 
the life was insured.* 

CHEAP INSURANCES. 

It is a fallacy to supjiosc that a reduction of a few 
shillings per cent, in the premium, can be of any advan¬ 
tage 10 the insured, more c^pcdally when there is a 

♦ Quarterly Review. 
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partici[iat!on in the profits; while it operates as a serious 
drawhuck on the profits of the office, anil consequently of 
the Insured also. The higher the premium, and the 
stricter the caution in taking notie but good lives, the 
larger will l>e the (irofitii to l>cdivided.* 

borne insuraticO’ofiices hold out to their subscribers a 
certttintv of numerical profit; but, these attempts will 
ceiu;e, wnen it shall come to be clearly understood that 
1/1 sointf mmt pa^ w/o/r than they receive, in 

order that others may receive mtre than they pay,f 

OItJKCTlONH TO LIFK ABSUHANOU. 

It is scarcely worth while to enter into an argument with 
persons who onject to nil life Assurance as a species of 
gambling—nor, with those who, looking to the incorrect 
phrase, lose siglu of what is really meant, and prose alK)ut 
imniouH interference with the//«/ of Providence. There 
is, nowever, a more business-line class who object to the 
plan, I'hese contetid that, if the annual sums paid by 
the assured, as premiums, were put out at compound 
interest, the prmluce woubl exceed what the insuied, on 
his representations, will receive from the office. Tfiis 
i.H looking at tlie subject in a very narrow and mis¬ 
taken point of view: it supposes life certain to a given 
extent. 


nUILDIKa, Ac;. 

OLD KNOMBII MANSIONS. 

It is an Error to suppose, that the English gentry, (in 
the Middle Ages,) were lodgeil in stately or even in well- 
si^ed houses. CGenerally speaking, their dwellings were 
almost as inferior to those of their descendants in capacity 
as they were in convenience. Tho usual arrangement con- 
sistCMi ot an entrance-passage running througn the house, 
witli a luill on one side, u parlour beyond, ant! one or two 
chambers al>ove; and on the opposite side, a kitchen, 
pantry, and other ofHees. Such was the ordinary manor- 
noiise of the fltteenth unci sixteenth centuries, as a|)peara 
not only from the doeuinents and engravings, but, an to 
the latter period, from the huildmgs themselves, Eome- 
* Qtmrtcrly Ilevisw. t Dv Margan, 
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times, though not very frequently, occupied by families of 
consideration, more often coiiverteil into farm-houses, or 
distinct tenements. Haddon-Hall and Penshurst still 
display this ancient arrangement. Larger structures were 
erected by men of great estates during tnc reigns of Henry 
VI. and Edward IV.; but very few can be traced higher; 
and such has been the effect of time, still more through 
the advance or decline of families, and the progress of 
architectural improvement, than the natural decay of these 
buildings, that it is conceived difHcuh to name a house 
in England, still inhabited by a gentleman, and not be¬ 
longing to the order of castles, the principal apartments of 
which are older than the reign of Henry VII. The 
instances, at least, must be extremely few. Single rooms, 
windows, doorways, &c. of an earlier date may perhaps 
not unfrequently be found; but such instances are always 
to be verifieil by their intrinsic evidence, not by the 
tradition of the place. The most remarkable fragment of 
early building which I have anywhere found mentioned, is 
at a house in Berkshire, called Appleton, where there exists 
a sort of prodigy, an entrance-passage, with circular arches 
in the Saxon style, which must, probably, be as old as the 
reign of Henry II. No other private house in England, as 
I conceive, can boast of such a monutnent of aniiquity.*" 

FRENCH MANSIONS. 

The name of chateau^ (castle,) is retained to this day in 
France, and erroneously appli^ to villas, built without 
any means of defence against an enemy. But, even so late 
as the sixteenth century, defence was an object in con¬ 
structing a French mansion-house; a circumstance which 
will explain its general plainness; for where defence is to 
be regarded, splendour and convenience must give way. 
The name of chateau has, therefore, not been retained in 
all cases without meaning. 

CHESTNUT AND OAK ROOFS. 

A MISTAKE has been made, both in England and on the 
Continent, in supposing that the woodwork of Westminster 
Hall, and that of the roofs of many of the oldest of the 
continental churches, are of the sweet Chestnut, and not 
of Oak. The fact is, that there are two, if not three, dis¬ 
tinct kinds of British oak. The two which are clearly 

♦ HaUam, Hist. 3Iid. Ages, vol. lU., pp. 422,423. 
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1111? th^ ami r^uetTttM 

f f*S* fttnl dm »ll(li'rviu'^« tlmsie ate ruuml 

aliKe in y f»'il and ^itnaiinn T he tliitil* nr tieer tnaafc 
lUiK* I** nni «»ltvnj;ly nnnktHl t atnl in many altualinnt) it 
a|»|mms tn appinaoh pn nnnriv tn dm 

a? in Im eeaumly di‘adn^ni*lirti4n runn ii. rim vvihuI nf the 
»♦. thnn^h not puitahle hm aliip-bnild- 
Ina. ii tUnayo in pnli watet. is u i y sirnim ami dur¬ 
able wlmn l^t'pi dry. d im wmal nftlm »/{<*-r»'tM 

nimtt phnn d. is I'nund In vniUnin a lart^e ptn|int lloti 
uf dm slUmi ^ridn ni iimdidUry ia\s. nldoli die wniktnen 
eall dm fitnver In dm ^tnnd ‘I'lm wnnd nl* dm ifUt^irus nem- 
nn ilm rnnirnry* i^ pn drlii lntii in this* a** lint tn be 
di‘ailn^uUhahle at llisi piiihl I'mm dm elm«lnnt t amt hr^iu^t* 
iht^ /n I lm wnnd id* llm nlmslnut Jiowever, 

tlmngh Inn^li and Inlet ably dm able wimn ynnn^, is nnt at 
all sn ivlmn it has attained the pise nfa timbei-tree. It Is# 
indeed* verv rare tn meet with any rbeptnnt trees, the 
Irnttkp nl n liieh ate ahnve a Tniit in diiittieter. that have nnt 
tbeii nnnd leinlereil quite Winthlepp hy a disease called 
dialllMii*. 

ni'iiAiiiMiv nr niiieap. 

An imjneppitin exisls in rerereitee li» the tvatd nf Dtira- 
blllty itt Ih lekp. as a hnibllna inalerial. td the enireetnesa 
nf which a little refleeiinn will enttvim e up dtert* Ip pnme 
dnnlit prttvitled they he prtqmriy made, i^n far funn being 
die innpt perlphahle, they are the mnet tint able, pnhplftttee^ 
atnl the hrlt kp id Niiteveh anil Itabilnit. Itt the imipetiltis# 
shnw that they werepeleeteil by the atmletttpap lltetttnpt last- 
hig Inaterial. Plinareh lltinks thettt sttpetlnt in durahlltty 
tn Ptntm, If prnperly preparetl; ami It Is Hihtdtted that the 
baths nf t’araealla, thnse nf ^ritn^.. ami the riternne nf 
nit»(*!(‘siait^ have wMhstnntl the ellbets nf time attd fire 
better thatt tlie sinne nf the C’nlipetiitt. nr tim innrhltMtf the 
I'^iftiin nf 'ftajan : yet the In Inks nf NIneveli aittl llahyinn 

i attti we believe thnse nf the llmrians alsn,) were nnly ruii- 
ried— lint baked or burned, as the mndern practice is* 
onAV/rn wtNinrwSi 

Tna Inventinn nf Cllass Wimlnws Is referred tn hy Mr* 
Ilallatn.l as ati essential hn|irnventetit In (he arehlteetiire 
nfthe Mhblle Ages, wlilcfi hatllteen mlssetl hy the sagacity 
* Athtttifiiitu rt rrfftlif.nmi tlrMninilfinn. 

t llbl* Mhl Agos, vol. Hi. p. 434. 
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q{ Greece tncl Koine.'’ ]^Ir. Halkin tlien passes to the 
mlitxluaion of glazed windows from France into some 
new churches in England, in llie seventh century; and 
CQixludes that glass wius not eiiiployi^fl in our houses Wfore 
the fouiteenih ^itury. “Nor iiuKe<l did it come into 
general use during the period of the Middle .Ages. Glazed 
windows were considered as moveable furniiure, and, pro¬ 
bably, bore a high price. ^Vlien the «irls of Northumber¬ 
land. as laie as tnc reign of Elizatied). left Alnwick Castle, 
the windows were taken out of their frames, and carefully 
laid by*." 

These stateraaiu have long been received as facts in 
proof of the comparatively inu<lern use of glass in win¬ 
dows; wbcrcas, the discoveries of our times have proved 
them to be erroneous. “ That the arjci^ iiis were acquainted 
with the use of glass windows, is suthciemly proved by the 
quantity of flat glass discoveretl tiuring the excavations ; 
and also by its having been found ingeniously fitted to 
those rare and minute openings which were dignifitHl with 
the name and office of wiruluws in [•oinpeiif ’* That the 
Homans had also glazed windows in their buildings, in 
llritain. may be reasonably inferred from the discovery of 
glaj^ in some of tlieir stations: as at CamaMunuM (Col¬ 
chester), Aqtut Soiu (iiatiF &c. liulceil, IVimauit is of 
opinion that glass making dates prior to the llomaii inva- 
Eton ; and gl^ is stateti by Sl Jerome to have been used 
to form windows in his time (a.d IJil). at whicii period 
ihc Homans quitted England. Hetxe, we mar a>Dc!ude 
the art to have been lost in tins country ; and ilie periods 
usually referred to as the dates of its iiiventio!], to those 
of iu rcrivaL. 

DECORATIOX OF THE INTEKIOH OP HOUSES. 

I.N this brancli of ornamental art, the results are often 
tmsatkfactory, from want of a pro|>er acquaintance with 
theelPectsof particular colours. I'hus. rose-colour, though 
comiiioo ill pa[HT rooms, gives a green lint to fetiide 
cx^mplexiottB; w'facreas. al^^higreen ma es the complexion 
more rosy than it really is. All reds, orange tints, and 
violets, are extremely ais<idvantage<»us to the cc^inplexion • 

* NcTtiiijmbvx’liiiiU Uou*eUol<l prefab, p. i^t Hi»hop Percy 

tay*. on i»i« autliortty of Herrivn, ibal *»a» net tvinmoiiJy uaed 

in Ubitf reign of Henry VUI. 

f Poffif^, iLllv EnL Knowledijc.i 1 . p. 119 . 
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Otttk wimirs ftid OtllkHilt to light \i|ii AnuiiiK tho light 
iHilmir^. the b€«»t ttie )*clknv^ oi‘ light groon, or light hhiot 
ftU ihoi^e lH?lng l«vourtthlo^ not only to tho wotHk ueetl tor 
i\trnkuto» hot «ko to tho Ooinglrxlon** orfonmlos^* 

stviiO 00 t.ooo* goAtotiir^Oi 

A iJtvt.p. of onmoiont k oow foptottnl to tt gti?Ai o^tont, 
ttiul I 9 orHinoon^ly tohnoil timt of lioutu XlVii hot ohich, 
to frtot» Is tho tlolitttsoil lottonor of thotoign of hi? 90ooo‘5‘»oi‘j 
ill tvhich giotopiioo vnriotlos nro isohptltotod for oIuppIc 
ilosigo. It Ip* tn‘ troth, what tho Fronoh oall the ptvlo of 
LooIp XV« Tho bopt Ptylo of LooIp XIV\ k the Koiono 
aiol Italian ptylop made loot'o poin|OoooP $ hot tho ooj» 
moot that the grotopnoe pondl, po oommoo to tho roigo of 
Look X\^» waa introdooeil, it intoirouted tho ohaslonrpa 
of thoUomao atylct* 

ANOtONt OOAPP^OAINTINOi 

(lltApp-oAiNtiNo hap fallen almopt In the level of oldna* 
nainling i hot it might he gi-eatly popovior imw to what 
it wap In aooioot tiioop. iliere k an Ignorant opinion 
among poonie that the aooient art of gla^p-paintiog U 
oompletely lopt \ It Ip totally void of fooouation. for wooan 
earry tt to a nuioh higher pitch than the aoclentp, except 
to one partlcokr cidoor, and we cmne very near to than 
We can blend the coloora, and mt?doce the rlIVctp of light 
and phadow, oddch they coohl not do, by harmonking 
and mixing thecoloorp in poch a manner, and fixing by 
proper enamelling and bnrtdng ihetn, that they plialt 
afterwardp lieiome Jost ap permanent aa thoae of ihe an- 
clcntp, with the additional advantage of throning in 
pnpeiior art Ji Under patronage, and with the advance of 
chcmktry, we could achieve the aiKn*e trlnmphp j hut 
the paat will hlind Or to the ativaotagep which we imp* 
pcpp in oor own timep, MepPiPi ll(»Rdley and OhUleld 
have execoteil a window for Upwcll Uhorch, near Wip* 
heach, which ahowp that I'nglaod can hoapt of artktp in 
thip svay, cqoal In talent to any to the world. At 11 ltd* 

a M» t^.^CPiinwnt^ t'li tH»Uan«; at niOp, |‘, hXX 

f OhMii tlio nvUhaiap of tr I'nfmotllo Opfuio Oip OtoOpiupfo 

Itti jr I'MonHOti^p oh Art«»ttlo1 MrtoOfrtOOoo*, 

t OvliWhoo of Mh Jolih MaiOii, llio lilptotloat palatpr, t)oa»ii? Oadlak 
lorat 
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dersHelJ, Yorkshire, is an cast window, by Messrs. Wartl 
and Nixon, which proves the fallacy of the opinion of the 
art being lost. In tins performance, there are some 
splendid ruby tints, which would vie with those of old. 

ANCIENT AQUEDUCTS. 

Many have believed that the ancients were ignorant of 
the law that fluid in pip<s will rise to the level of its 
source, because in all the ruins of their Aqueducts, the 
channel is a regular slope. Some of these aqueducts, as 
works of magnitude, are not inferior to the great wall of 
China, or the Kgypiian pyramids; yet, at the present 
day. a single pipe of c^t iron is made to answer the same 
purpose, and even more perfectly. It is now ascertained, 
however, that it was not ignorance of the principle, but 
want of fit material for making the pipes, wnicli cost our 
forefailiers such enormous labour*. 

MISCONSTRUCTION OP THEATRE. 

Oua Tlieatres are susceptible of much improvement ; 
being so planned at present, that many of the audience 
can neither see nor hear properly. This has been erro- 
neously attributal to the large size of some of our houses ; 
for, in the largest of them, all might boUi see and hear 
distinctly, were it not that accommodation in the way of 
mere sitting, is made for a far greater number tlian can 
imssibly lie accommodate<l in regard to the purpose for 
which it is to lx; presumed they come thither—namely, 
to enjoy the performance. Many are placetl, not at too 
great a distant e, but much too near—tlirust quite close 
upon the proscenium, and up to the actors themselves; 
some directly on one side, so that they can sec the stage 
onlv obliquely; while others are elevated so much above 
it, ^th in front and on the sides, as to look (juite down 
upon it, and obtain almost a Birds eye view of it. These 
inconveniences arc increased, when, as is the case at 
Covent Garden, and in many foreign theatre, the house 
expands from, or in other words, contracts towards the 
stage; so that those in the side boxes cannot obtain even a 
side view without turning very considerably to the right 
or left. Besides which, every variety of such fonn, the 
♦ Dr. Amott'e Elcmcnti of PUysies. 
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Iflrt wnnotfff. 

nvrti nr rlllptlr. I*t wri’hlff’cMiirwIly fll««grri*rtMn In 
bplrig with n nr Irmf^iilnHty nffVrmIvnIy 

pprrnjillhln fn flip nyp 'I’lin MPrnlplrcIn I*!, iini|npfltlnri»lily, 
the hput h^iire, hrrwiipc It hrlrifjw ttll the nnedutnri, even 
tlH»ne iilrtml fti tlKM'Xirpi?ilfh*« niltfn rhend, tnw«Nl«, 

llinu|4M lint pxMrfly In frnrifc nf, the Mtt«e; for ll, In f/uU, 
enU nir wlntt cun pnippily Ik» (prineil Mnle*hnxe«, or mieli 
iH itro fU right tinglpfl tn the (liAtneter nr diord^i 

nriNAM »'5NrAf< nAniiriww. 

Onm grpftt Error linn wirirli we Imvn fnllen In Kngl«nil 
l«, limt iipiirly nil nnr (Irtrileim mirh «« they nre, «rn nllkn* 
Theflimill witllml In gnnlpnn nf the vllltt«i In the nnlghlwinr- 
linml nf fimiilnn ; the ♦IlMrlhntlnn nf Pihrnlr«i nrni llnwer- 
iw»(ln nf file Lnininn nfjinirPKt (he rnllngn Kwrilpim nf Oxfnrd 
ntnl (Jttffihrhigp; the nlpinnirn giirdenn nf nnr ennnfry rrnl- 
ilnnren, hnih urmt rind pnnwll, frntn (hn«n nf llneklnghrttn^^ 
phu'pninl HfiJmnen'n l^nk tn the hntnhipflt pnrnnnnge *, nrn 
nn prednely the nmne rniKlnh ^I hpy rrmy he wnhl, nne nnrl 
nil nf (lipfiii tn he fnnnerl nil it phnii nf whirli the gnirlpnit 
nf (ho Pollt 'rrhinnn nf Vornrillloft In nn nrhnlrnhlo onriort- 
(nro I liniprih wo Iriinw nf nn hot tor tnothnil nf prnporly np- 

I iroclittlngnnn nndorniniMlIng nnrntylo, nn well nn nf lonrning 
inwn Innntrlot. rtdhoroncotn iln prlnolplon rnpidly onpnnon IM 
(trnrn« thnn n vlnit tn nniiio nf the linltnilniiM nf It nn tho 
CJnntlnonh nf whioh (ho gnrdonn cd* Mnlirinlnon nnd tho 
Tfinnnn will nllnnl hnp[iy oxninplen|. 


IV.-DOATKHTIC; MANNFJtH. 


TiiM Af^Tinnn,—-AM'rintnrirjn. 

TriM term nrr//yno In nfion orrnnonnniy nppllod fo nid of 
nnoloni wnrkn nf nrtt whoronn< It prnporly Irnfillon (Ito 
Iminity nnri norfootlnn, nnd tint tho ngo, nf nnoli liihnnrni 
'rinini tho 'Mnilhtingn nf (ho ICgyptInnn, nhhnngh nf innoh 
Idghor nnthpilty thnn ovon ihnno nf tho (Irorkn, nro onllod 

♦ W, III t t»rin#1on. 
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ancient, not antique**^ Tho word aniiquift/ h rarely ajv- 
plie<l with precision. Mr. Womis remarks; “ How terms 
change their signification in different places! Four hun¬ 
dred years give a monument a full claim to antiquit? 
in England ; but in Italy they leave it quite modern.^* 
The name of na/Zyur/r? is supposed to have been first 
used in England: if it be true that Henry VIII. conferred 
it in an especial manner on Lelandt. The a((jectivc 
aniiquanan is oAen used erroneously for antiquary. 


THE STUDY OP ANTIQUITIES 

Is often denounced as puerile and unprofitable, and not 
without some show of reason. The main Error of our 
English antitjuariea has arisen from their narrowing their 
views to particular points of research, and thus confounding 
the interest arising from singularity wiUi the interest of 
history. 

Mr. Hallam acutely observes, with respect to the 
minute details of tho antiquary, that, although “it ia 
hard to say what may not supply matter for a reflecting 
mind, thero is always some danger of losing sight of grand 
objects in historical disquisition, by too laborious a re¬ 
search into trifles 


PAST AND PRP.SENT TIMES. 

There are two Errors into which wc easily slip when 
thinking of Past Times. One lies in forgetting, in tho 
excellence of what remains, the large overbalance of wortli- 
lessness that has been swept away. Tho second habitual 
Error is, that in this comparison of ages we divide time 
merely into Past and Present, and- place these into tho 
balance to be weighed against each other; not considering 
tliat the present ia in our estimation not more than a 
period of thirty years, or half a century at most; and that 
iho past is a miglity accumulation of many such periods, 
perhaps tho whole of recorded time, or, at least, the whole 
of that portion of it in which our own country has been 
distinguished §. 

* Britton. t Arohroologia, vol. i. tjlllst. Mid. Agoiv voL lit p. 300. 

5 Coloridgo. 
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TIII3 f'tHflUf, bVbTfriKf 

(w |»rabent <l«y« nf lihtirJy, It Iw inoro timti 

nrulmhlti ilmt thu ImhdiN uf tlia Hytitiiin 

roiHoUtiM ttMiidbt In ♦''I’hji tiybt*<iH of biifvltM<te 

wliirli |MtiV4j|tiiI Im thii 44rlj4r pt^iiodti of oor hibiory wan 
oot of (Imi lOMoitit^rti^d iimt omy 1)4 bMi^jios^d, 

No IM4M| il) ihObtJ (Ittyti, 4O0l<| jir^y M|) 0 M bO^jdly ool^^t) ho 
W^ro 4t WMl' will) it 44 4M ooiluw 4 |OOul4lo)4d 40)1 0040 
404)My» lOolo 44 tll4 WOIO; tho |H0’pOb44 of IttW l00( 
oot tl)4i) lipuii jifcfrvoitoil I it hu4| not 1)400 !)i«)|4 4 4)4ft; 
it boivod dolur 0)40 fiojo o)))0)oiujoj^ 4rio)4« of (o 
pooibl) ll)4|0 fo) tl)4 oooooj&bjo)) ( 04^4)* to bhjohl OOtOr 
)joo«, 4ClOiOWl4llt^4<j, jlO|H))|40t HHlIt, fr 0)0 400 ) 11^(0 () 00 » 
jblonoot. Alol io tl )4 < 4 ))) 14 or fcoj'iotv, j)))|) 4 )( 4 t!t 4 i» li 
W4t», 11)4 0M(li))4*' H)ol )Mdj)))4))t4 of wl)4t It OOt^ht Iw, 
W4)4 )|iyij))o(ly bhowo io hooio ioj)io |)«)t4i, whoro tlioy oro 
iiovv woll-oign Mttorly olliiood. Hv^ry pmon hm hio 

t)l444 5 tl)4)4 W4fci 4 )>yot4lO of tt))|)4) i))'4)0l4044 4V4rywll4r4, 
dvil 44 woll 44 'I’hoy i»|)o W4)4 |)0)n io villolo* 

444 W4) 4 1)011) to 40 i))l)4) il40)?4 of l4l)0)))*, |)))t ))0t of i))4Vi^ 
tuolo )|4|))-4vity 40)1 W)4tF))4(|))4fc>y. If 004 4l4)>4 WOFO 
F444F)l4)| j)) ti0)))4 )*4b))4)0tj 44 44tll4, tl)4y WtFO 4t 1444^ 
t4k4)| 44r4 oft t|)4y VVt04 t)4i))4(i, foil, bl)t4t4)4)l 4)))| ))F0» 
t4):l4)| ; 4 )o| tl)4F4 W«« 40 4y4 OjUif) |||4)0 wl)40 tl)4y 
4t)4y4(j.. Hoti l)))W l4)ti4 4 t)4Ft ))f OOF |))4b4))t ))0))))l4M00 
4)4 Mt)0W))4(|, M))l)r))k4)) 0) 4))y Ostfi)! 00) |))Jb4, bOl)!9iftMo{J 

hy 4lo))oi4 or hy |))4y j livinu it) lillli, )))ib<;|)jtf, 4)14 
wr4)4l)4)|))4b4 { 4 ooiti4044 M) M)4 4)))0)oo))jty wl)il4 tl)oy 
lfV4, 4)))l )lyi)IB t0i54)4l)|y 4t )4t»(t*r'' 

^;^OfOS4 «OI/TT))O V, 

A ot'ArwT wrlt4r, of tho ti)))4 of llottry !(., t4llb os that 

tl)4 I'Jot/jjbl) VVoro 0))IV4)b4|ly 4)l)li)'<^')| to )l))0)l>4))))(Lt^, 
(jootlooi))^^ 0V4F thoir 4)i|)t> day attd t)iHl)t, kt-opioj^ 01)44 

j)O0b4«, 4)))| b|)40dj0|^ tj)4 i0400)4of tl)4jr 4al4t4)j lo rjorO)l4 
f44blS; w))4r4 44ti))t{ 40d d) j))kj))j^ W4)-4 44)1)4)1 U) 4)^4444 
wiilonit 4))y (Jja))) tl)i« i)ftab.it^4, honl K4i)044 

ol>b4rv4tt t P4))|)|4 who )iv4 i)) 4 (unnur io)4t/io4 (ivt^ryr 

thhtj^ ib |)44oli4r to th4)))b4lv4b. VV'hat la hero aa))l of too 
n))t^|)bh i« )iro)))oo)) to 4 II otti)))))« Io 4)lv4)))dog fmin the 

44lHbh))4ba of 4ttV444« tO 4 Ft'ljah tof a))):'i4ty, hot wlto Imve 

not yet learoed Ui While their 4|)|)4tlt4tt/' 

♦ CUjlUifiuU'tt, 
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Tills iUMPTUARV LAWS. 

Few enactments have been more erroneous in principle, 
or in ojHTation more detrimental to national prosperity, 
than the Sumptuary Laws; by which, among ancient 
nations in tlic midst of their highest luxury, and in the 
earlier ages of our own history, the legislature so vainly, 
and it may be added so unjustly, endeavoured to prevent 
the various ranks of men from enjoying the fruits of their 
industry or of their patrimonial possessions. “ There ii 
hardly,^* says Mr. Macculloch, “a single article among 
those that are now rcckoneil most indisjiensablc to exist¬ 
ence, or a single improvetnent of any sort, which has not 
liecn denouncetl at its introduction as a useless super¬ 
fluity, or as being in some w'ay injurious. Few articles of 
clothing are at present considered more indisjiensable than 
shirts; but there arc instances on record of individuals 
being put in the pillory for presuming to wear so expen- 
five and unnecessary a luxury ! Chimneys were not com¬ 
monly used hi England till the middle of the sixteenth 
century ; and, in the introductory discourse to Ilolin- 
shed's Chronicles, published in 1577, there is a bitter 
cofnplaint of the multitude of chimneys lately crccti'd, of 
the exchange of straw pallets for mattresses or flock-beds, 
and of wooden plattem for earthenware and pewter. In 
another pbee, he laments that nothing but oak is used for 
building, instead of willow as heretofore; adding that 
‘ formerly our houses indeed were of willow, but our men 
were of oak ; but now that our houses are of oak, our men 
are not only of willow, but some altogether of straw, 
which is a sore alteration.'” 

Mr. If allarn remarks that the Sumptuary I.<aw8 enacted in 
France and England, during the fourteenth ojntury, b^ 
the governments, to restrain the extravagance of ihar 
subjects, may well justify the severe indignation which 
Adam Smith has poured upon all such interference with 
private expenditure. “ *1 he kings of France and Fngland 
were, undoubtedly, more egregious spendthrifts than any 
others in their dominions; and contributed far more by 
their love of pageantry to excite a taste for dissipation in 
tlidr people, man by tneir ordinances to repress it^.” 

• Ilkt mds Agm, voL m. p. 413. 
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Twrs Iff ft cotnmonly if frol ft1top(eth^ 

fin errmwnm (me. '* neHfiement on fl»e pleffstirei ftml eon# 
venienceff of life has no ofttnr/il (eroleney/* sttVff flffvid 
Home, *Mn iie^efr yennlify fttoJ eorropOon. The vftlne 
fill »nen pof upon Any pfirthotlftf pleflffore (lepends 
on compftriffon find eftperieoce j nor is ft porter less greedy 
of money, whieli he ffpends on hftcfm «n(i firfindy^ fhftn ft 
eonrtier trim ptireiisseff eliftmpMgne flod ortolenff* Kkhes 
ftre VRioftble At «II (irneff, end to flll men, heeatfse they 
ftlwflVff pnrehftffe plesstires ffocli as men ft^re fteeostoTne<( to 
and desire; nor can Anything resirftin And regtilftte the 
Urvn of money hut ft sense of iionoor and tirtney ii^^hieh, if 
it iie not nearly e/joAl At all times, will genefftlly ftbotinil 
Tn(A 5 t in Ages of Itnowledge and refineinentr/' 

ne/veerrs op jOoisASTftftiKff* 
fJrmft the soppressjon of the Monasterleff, the poot, of 
emirse. missed (he /loles which they had been amtstomed 
to receive at their gates ; and wheat rese to three times its 
former price, whereas It had varied very little for three 
centtiries previously, d’he people attrilaited this ftolely to 
(he (Ihnohition of the Monasteries, as indicated in an old 
fioiTiersetflhiro song of the day i— 

m (#‘11 whfit ithMl ■rettwe, 

Ot^OfT** n»#* vriftt^ 

A fff ((»#♦ 

Wn*^ /<»ia tor v((tirfoou pdWj^ J 
A to) fy fi potitiy 

Thnt w^rf* MoOt ntf^ { 

AcA ((if** f fifty, irtvfiolf hftv& 

Atui yPt f fOTf ttff 

The people were in Krnyr here* althmigfi there was, 
nndmd tedly, mnch almsgiving at the monasteries Meelr- 
ness, sdf-denialy and charity, rather than justice and 
veracity, were incidcated hy the relighma ethics of the 
Middle Ages; and in the relief of indigence,it may, npffti 
(he wh' le, Ire as erfed, (hat tiie m#mka did not fall sinrrt of 
their p»(rfessi(»n*.’’ t/pon which the author notes i *^htit H 
la a airange Krror to conceive that (t/nglish m/masterieff, 
before the Hiss^dution, fed the inUigent part of the nation^ 

* naUam, tUsi, Mid, Volt iW p. 
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and gave that general relief which the \yoor laws are in¬ 
tended to afford."—I'he greater cause of the above rise in 
the price of wheat was the pouring of the precious metals 
into Eur(^, or, in oUier words, the increase of money, 
through the discovery of America; wlien the money-value 
of provisions became greater, although the real value 
remained the same 

LIVING IN ANCIENT TlMKg. 

We have reached, in this age, so high a pitch of luxury, 
that we can hardly believe, or comprehend, the frugality 
of Ancient Times; and have, in general, formed mistaken 
notions as to the habits of expenditure which then pre¬ 
vailed. Accustomed to judge of feudal and chivalrous 
ages by works of fiction, or by historians who embellished 
their writings with accounts of occasional festivals and tour¬ 
naments, and were sometimes inattentive enough to transfer 
the manners of the seventeenth to the fourteenth century, 
we are not at all aware of the usual simplicity with which 
the gentry lived under Etiward I., or even Henry VI. 
They drank little wine, they had no foreign luxuries; 
they rarely or never kept male servants, except for hus¬ 
bandry ; their horses, as we mav guess by the price, were 
indifierent; they seldom travellcil beyond their county. 
And even then nospitality must have been greatly limited, 
if the value of manors were really no greater than we find 
it in many surveys. Twenty-four seems a sufficient 
multiple when we would raise a sum mentioned by a writer 
under Edward 1. to the same real value expresskl in our 
present money; but an income of 10/. or 90l. was reckoned 
a competent estate for a gentleman ; at least, the lord of a 
single manor would seldom Iiave enjoyed more. A knight 
who possessed 150/. per annum, passed for extremely 
rich*. Y'et this was not coual in command over commo¬ 
dities to 4000/. at present. But this income was compara¬ 
tively free from taxation, and iu expenditure lightened 
by the service of his villeins. Such a person, however, 
must have been among the most opulent of (he country 
gentlemen. Sir John Fortescue speaks of five pouncls 
a-year as a fair living for a ycomanf." So when Sir 
William Drury, one of the richest men in Sufiblk, bc- 

♦ Maephen^o, Annals, p. 424. from Matt. I^Hs. 

t Dlffcrenco of Limited and Absolut© Momureby, p, 133. 
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qut'aths, in 1403, fifty marks to eaoh of his daughters, wo 
must nut imagine that this was of greater value than four 
or dve hniuUed pounds of tins day i but retnark the family 
pride, and want of ready money, which induced country 
gentlemen to leave their younger children in poverty*. 
Ur, if we read that the expense of a scholar at the uni¬ 
versity, in 1514', was but nve pounds annually, we shouUl 
err in supposing that he Imd the liberal accommodation 
which the present age deems indispensable; hut cottsiiler 
how much could he aifhrded for about sixty pounds, winch 
would he nut far from the proporiiou. And what would a 
modern lawyer say to the following entry in the clturch- 
wardeus’ accounts of St. Margaret, \vestminster, for I47h: 

Also paid to Roger Tylpott, learned in the law, for his 
oouusel-giviug, JU. with Jourp^ui'n for hia dumerf,** 
Thougli tUteen times the fee migltt not seem altogether 
inadequate at present, five shillings would Imrdly furnish 
the table of a barrister, even if the fastidiousness of our 
ntanners would admit of his accepting such a duie|, 

UVINO. 

It is the vidgar idea that Queen Kliaaheih’a maids of 
honour breakfasted on heef-steaks ami ale, and that wine 
was such a rarity as to he sold only by apothecaries as a 
cordial The nimve of good living was as well understood 
in those days as it is nowj though the fmhion might be 
somewhat iiitibreut; the nobility had l>Veuch cooks j and 
atuong the dishes enu|uerated, we find ‘Mmt otdy beef, 
mutton, veal, lamb, kid, pork, rabbit, capon, pigimt 
olso red, or fallow deer, anti a great variety ol tisli and 
wild fowl, with pastry ami creams, Italian eonfeotions, 
ami preserved fruits, and sweetmeats from Portugal; nay, 
we are even told of cherries served iip at twenty shillitiga 

* llibl. oriluvvbtml, y, Ul. 

-j ISii ttutb's inubtrutioub, S. One fuot of tlOa gIhbs dia, 1 uvi'n, 
etnggur luo. Tho grtial Kurt uf Wurwluk wrUos to s crivatu gtinUoioun, 
Oir Ttioioas Toadcntuvni, tagging ttiu toon of twenty )>oiio(tf4, to makouo 
n suio Ue tmd to |tay. i^aatoo Uutturb, vut. 1. )i. tU. Wtiat way bUat 
WG maku nOa Uiuuiiiuntioi'ata Oi titu cruauot vatuo (4 money ‘t Hot m 
higeniouii friend buggeated, wtiat t do not qne»tion U like eabo, that thta 
waa one of many tutleraaddreaaed to ttm udhereutaof V>*arwiuk, in order 
to raiae, liy ttieir emOritmtiona, a oonaidurukle anm. It la enrloua, in 
ttiia tigin.ua an iUnitratiou of maimers. 

% UaUam, Hiat. AUd, 4gea, vul. Ui. CC' iS3. 
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a pound. The variety of wines can hardly be exceeded at 
present: for a writer of Elizabeth’s time mentions fifty- 
dx different kinds of French wine, and thirty-six Spanish 
and Italian wine, imported into England*. 

ELIZABETnAN LITERATURE. 

When we speak of the Elizabethan style, or the Eh'za- 
bethan perioil, of Literature, we use an expre^on which 
is not altogether correct; for the forty-four years of 
Elizabeth’s reign embraced more than one period of style, 
both in poetry and in prose. The literature of the earlier 
years of this reign exhibits much of the simplicity of the 
olden literature, but is rather ntrdkerr: in the middle of the 
reign the taste for learning and foreign languages, mixed 
with the jicculiar character of the court of the virgin 
queen, produced a style that was full of pedantry and far- 
fetchetl conceits; whilst in the latter y«irs of this century 
we have the first examples of that pure nervous style which 
characterised so many of the writers of ihe following age. 
In illustration of what we have just said, we need only 
obser\*c, that the celebrated play of “ Gammer Gurton’s 
XeetUe*’ war written in the earlier years, and that some of 
tlie best pieces of Shakspeare appeared in the latter years, 
of the reign of Elizabelht. 

BEEF-EATERS. 

F«om Henry VI11. it is thought that the yeomen of the 
guard derived the sohriquet by whidi they are known to 
every child in the realm—that of Beff-eaters^ through the 
King’s trick upon the surfeit-sick Almot of Reading. The 
royal frolic has been often related : it is enough here to 
remark, that it was perform etlin the disguise of a yeoman, 
and ended by rcstoringto the Abbot his appetite for beef, For 
certain inquirers, however, this explanation was too literal, 
or, perhaps, displayed too little learning : so, etymologists 
condemned the explanation as a vulgar Error, and traced 
Beef-eaters to liujffhtitrsy from the y«>men of the guard 
who waited at the royal table at great solemnities, and 
%vere ranged near Uie buffets^ or sideboardsj. The former 
origin, nevertheless^ seems the more probable, if any, than 
the obvious looks and living of the men themselves, is at 
all wanted. 

♦ Mrs. Jameson t Literary Gazette, 

% See Antiq. Report edit. 1800, vol. li. p. 3yo 
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“ TUB iioAnr mr.v or old knoland/' 

In tlioNotcflto HumcV Ninfon/ nf PUifihtuI, vol, BS, 
ftrewome cxtrncls rroin ilin Unmvhold Honk ofllio cutuhlifth- 
inciit of the iifth earl of NortltumherlaiMli brutin iti 1^12 ; 
and no bnron'a rarnily lived on a more apletKlid Kcale. Yet 
thev lived rnontly upon aalted meat, 'rima ; *• Six hundred 
nmf forty-K(?v(m aheep are allowed, at twenty-pence apiece ; 
and theae ai’em to he all eat aalted, cKccfit between Lammna 
and Miehaelmna, p. A. Only twenty five hoga are allowed, 
at two ahillinga apiece ; twenty-eight veala at twinity* 
pence ; forty lam ha at lenpence or a ahillifig, p. 7. 'riieao 
«ccm to bo reaerved for my lord’a table, or tliat of the upper 
aervanta, called tlie knlghlH’ lahlc. The other aervanta. aa 
they ate aalted meat ahmiHt through the whole year, and 
witii few or no vegetahles, ha<l a verv bad and uidiealthy 
diet: ro that there cannot he anyifiing more erroneona 
than the magnificent ideas formed of t/w UonU Jivrf of Old 
JCn^/nudy rrobably. this national dinh in not older than 
the time of Clmrlen II , when a roant chine of beef wan a 
favourite nupper viand ; although thin inference in from 
better authority than tlie anecdote of (dmrien knigiiting a 
loin of h(?ef (Sir-fohi), upon an oak IhIjIo lately nhown at 
Friday Hill iloune, (yitingford, Knnex. 

‘^RAM.KT Olhf 

pBnnoNS generally imngltie tldn term to be a vulgar 
corruption of “ HalacI Oil;" whereunit npplien to a different 
kind of oil to that uned in nalndn. The truth In, the tm/ltfl 
wan the hcad-plecc In the tlmen that defennivc armour wan 
fio much in mo, and the nallet oil wnn thatnortof oil which 
wan URcd for cleaning atui brightetiing it. Thun, we have 
''a Ballet and ij Rcullen ” In the inventory of Mr.Lawrence, 
Hector of Btawely, co. Derb. The word occurn again in 
the inventory of I*et. 1 retchvile, Kat)., anno lAHl } and 
alno in the dcncrlption of the Rarcanticnl coat of Cardiiml 
Wolflcy:— 

•' Arlio tip .Ttufko, nnti ptit mi lliy unlnti.*' 

Wc Rco, thcrcftJre, that tlie oil retained the name long 
after the snllet wan out of me. 
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rhAQH as CAHTLKM. 

That iioblernen ami pcentJeinen ofaucicnt familietihould 
not more frequently display a banner of >hetr anna on their 
caatka, inatcad of the national dag. which, profierly speak¬ 
ing, they have not the slightest right to ujfce, ariies (ierha|M 
as much from ignorance? and inddlerence as from modesty, 
'riiey would laugh at the idea of painting a shield chmrgeil 
with the union h^geon their carriages; ami yet thc^y plat^ 
it over their rcsiiienceii, though it wouhl Ik* as approjiriate 
in one tilace m in the oilier iiow much more in character 
with all the associations which our inhabited castleii and 
ancient family mansions, are calculated to excite, would la? 
a banner of ine quartereii coats of the family, to denote tlic 
presence of the owner, than the tncongnious comhiuaticni 
which is usually adopted for the national flag*, 'rhis obser¬ 
vation applies, mti/atiM mutandu, to Arundel and Alnwick 
Castles ; Clultworth, Woburn, and other noble seauf. 

“ l'I» WITH TIIK hi's/* 

To ri*e with the Sun, implies, in common parlance, very 
early habits, of difficult attainment. Ihil, we riiie with the 
sun at Chrisltnas: It were hut continuing to do so till the 
miildle of April, ami williout any perceptible chinge, wc 
sfiould dnd ourselves then rising at dve o'chKrk ; at which 
hour we might continue till SepiemlKT, and then accom¬ 
modate ourselves again to the change of sea^n, regulating 
always the lime of retiring in the same projkirtion. 'Ihcy 
wlio require eight hours* sleep wouhl, ujxm such a system, 
go to ImoI at nine during four months^/ 

TIIK OLflVKW. 

TifK erroneous notions which long prevaileil ujion the 
original object of the Curf*‘w, show how liable men are to 
overcharge the memory of an oppressor, and to mistake 
gooil for evil intentions, simply iKcause they emanate from 
a man usually characterisetl tar cruelly. The custom of 
covering up fires about sunset in summer, and ab>ut eight 
at night in the winter, at the ringing of ii bell, calletl the 

♦ Theii« iktAiKlnnlt aro •r>nictlriicni vrry costly, Th« r<»yAl niniulnrtl st 
Wliiit*i#r Caatliib fouritJrtjynrd» la letifffh, nritl eight In hrenilih. sad 
cotl C%^6 hundred pound*. 

1 ItcifUipecUre Ilavlinr. t Bouthey's CuUoqutes. 
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cnuvi'p’fvti^ or curfcw-bcll, Is supposed to have 1>ccn Intro¬ 
duced by William and to have been iniuoRed upon tbo 
Knglisb ns a badge of servitude; and it lias often been 
quoted to show u itli wliat severity tlte Conqueror couglit 
to press Ids cruel government, even to the very lire sides 
of our forefathers. Thus, we read of the Itattfc of IfaaU 
lugs becoming a tale of sorrow, wldcli old men narrated 
by the light of the embers until warned to silence by the 
tolling of the curfew. Thomson, in bis iSW.tnws countc- 
nances this opinion of the tyranny of the custom t 

*♦ Tlie Mitverlng wrelolies ftttlie out few smiiul, 

Dejected Mink Into tlietr iHirdtd bedR, 

And llirnugli llie inmirnful glnoin of anidetti llines, 
Mused sad,or drennit uf better/' 

Henry, in bis Hhlon/ of Brifohit qto. edit., vol. ill. p. ^07, 
however, says this opinion docs not seem welhfounded j 
for there is sufficient evidence that tbo same custom pre¬ 
vailed in France, Spain, Italy, Scotland, and probably in 
all the other countries of Europe, at this period: it was 
intended os n precaution against fires, which were then 
very frequent and very destructive when so many bouses 
were built of wood; and of such fires the Saxon Chro¬ 
nicle makes frequent mention. Again, the (hirfew is 
stated to have been used in England at a much earlier 
date than the Conouerors reign, and by one of Englamrs 
best monarchs, Alfred, the restorer of the University of 
Oxford ; who ordained that all the Inhabitants of that city 
should, at the ringing of the Curfew bell at Carfax, cover 
up their Gres and go to bcnl ; which custom, it is staled In 
Peshalfs Hhfot t/ of CKv/ovtf ‘Ms observed to this day, and 
the bell as constantly rings at eight as Great Tom tolls at 
nine/' It is, thereiore, reasonaule to conclude that the 
Conqueror revived or continued the custom, which he had 
previously established in Normandy, and regarded in botli 
countries os a bencGclal law of police. 

We likewise lind the Ctirfcw iiuntloncd to a very late 
period as a common and approved regulation, which would 
not have been the case bad it been originally imposed as 
**a badge of servitude,or a law to urevent the pcoiilo 
meeting to concert by their flre*sides tlie means of resist¬ 
s' TheiiRiTietB nlMilrnmlto tlio Noriniiti l*iiRqiik’r nifitps 

U to bp clet ivpil from no/im or f/atrAntt mb being Intemlpd to nilverllBo 
the fieoete to secure tbeiiisetves from the robbers and revellers of ilm 
night 
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ing William's oppressive rule. We even find the ringing 
of the Curfew-bell provided for by bequests of tracts of 
lan<l or other property ; although tnis ringing was but the 
relic of the custom; for the people are not su])pos6d to 
have been compellw! to put out their fires and lights 
beyond the reign of William II. Henry I. restored the 
use of lamps and candles at court in tlte night, after the 
ringing of the Curfew-bell, which had been prohibited by 
his pretlecessors*. 

Polydore Wrgil favours the vulgar notion of tlie cus¬ 
tom being oppressive, by observing: “ in order that he 
(William) might convert the nam*e ferocity of the people 
into indolenoj and sloth, he deprivetl them of their arras, 
and ordained that each head of a family should retire to 
rest about eight o'clock in the evening, raked the 
ashes orer his fire; and that for this purpose a sign should 
be made through every village, which is even now pre¬ 
served, and call^ in the Norman Coverfeu.^ Voltaire, in 
his Vaiversal Dictionary, on the other hand, ridicules the 
idea of the Curfew being a badge of degradation, and 
regards it as only ** an ancient police.” 

In further proof that the custom cannot justly be con¬ 
sidered as evidence of an unworthy state of subjection, is 
the fact that the obligation to extinguish fires and lights 
at a certain hour was imposed upon his subjects by 
David L, King of Scotland, in his Le^jes Buriiomm ; and 
in* this case, no one ever imagined that it conveyed any 
sign of infamy or servitude. 

ANCIENT VALUE OP RONEY. 

In reading the many curious records w’hich are pre¬ 
served to us of the comparative expense of living in past 
ages, its amount, at first sight, appears almost incredibly 
lowt; the reader, in few cas^. rightly estimating the 
Comparative Value of Money in the past and present times. 

♦ win. Malmib. fol 88. 

t In 1£ID, tho prlcG of a fat lamb in London, from Christmas to 
SbroTctide, was 18«/. (SniUnsficcffc CAr<m»Vwwi Husticum^it.Ctk) Three 
year* afterwards, the price of a fat wether was I#., and that uf a 
(Ungdale's Hist. Si, PauPt Catkrdrat); and in 13LO. there is a notios 
of an extravagant price given on occasion of an fnstaUation feast: 
two nundred sheep cost 3iV., or It?, per head. (W. Thom, inter Decern 
Feriptorea) Tho reader will not much err, if ho mnltlplics thes^j sums 
by 13, os expressive of their proportionate %‘alue at the present d,ny. 

N 
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TKub, the Blfvrr «hlllinp[ iti !)»e tw«-lfih century, Mml foi 
iM)fne artrrv\iiHU, three tlfuei* an much 

att It now fiot!'.and (in ammiu of the ocgrcily of money, 
the eif|»enMJ of livini^ varlf d from one filth to one eigitih 
of whai if doi*B at ihi^ exifeiing jierioil. The real |irojior- 
tion in niniiiiually vaiyinK* in order to avoid 

exat^p^mlion, and u> anive at an even aum, fma 
l>een a^bUln^d ax (he jienerul avetu^fe, and thia mulU|ilied 
by three j^ivca twiriiiy ; or, in other worda, liie value of a 
certain unin then wdi equal to twenty (iinea aamuch aa at 
the prebent day, Knnn the increabhif^ quantity of the 
circulating niedinin, boon after ihia jierhKi the flifferenco 
in the e^ipeiibe of living decreaiteil to (he average of five; 
and therefore, and hir bonie ceniurlea to come, the muItU 
plier will l>e fifteen iiihteod of twenty*. 

IMmi'ilAlIN ON ooiNa, 

'fiiE fidelity of the likenebM^n of the Engllah inonarclii 
on their C^oiniii haa been btrangely overrated; and haa led 
to many erroneiJUto linjircbbioftb of the [>eraonal diaracteria* 

* VoMlltl, oil |> 2(HI, 

Tfib fulloMinif I .iIJm ui Cni/luii Moimy (i from Mir 

rli'k >! IMhii** h(utf of iUt 1*00f, Afc 'l lm unit, or preutut v«lu« 
ruti'f*. of r.oiirM(| |o lti«l ot ihv klilllliiu lirforb Um UiH eiitnufe, wbiclj, 
rtilu«sb4 it ^ 
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tics of our sovereigns; although there is an epoch at which 
these representations assume some chum to authenticity. 
An ingenious writer has compared the monarchs anterior 
to Henry VIII. to “the visioned line of Banquo, imagi- 
nary creations, with so strong a family resemblance even 
in tneir dresses, that we may exclaim with MHcl}eth, the 

• Othor gold iKUintl bii)w Is like tlio amt, 

A third In like former. 

Why do you nhow mo thin?* 

The time is fast arriving, however, when it will bo gene¬ 
rally acknowledged, that to stam];) suoh false impressions 
upon the pliant hut retentive iiuiul of ytmth, is worse 
than leaving it a blank altogether. To a cliild a picture 
is a picture, and it in as easy, and much wiser, to place the 
authentic instead of llic fictitious resemblance before it, as 
soon as it is capable of being interested by either^.’* 
NuinismatistH arc not, however, uniform in their opi¬ 
nions as to the extent of the reliance to he placed upon these 
medallic portraits. Mr. J. W Akerman observes: “it is 
evi(lent that the cfllgies of the h]nglish monarchs on 
coins are not /ikatcurs until the time of Henry VIII,, 
whatever tlie ingenious may say to the contrary. Some 
have supposed that the rude figures on the Saxon coins 
are likenesses, but the idea is ridiculous. Folkes, in his 
Tahir, of Stiver Coins^ remarks that the kings of 

England aro renresented bearded on their great seals, but 
always sntCKini-faced on their coinst.’' 

Mr. Tdl observoi up<in this interesting point of identity: 
having paid some attention to the portraits of our 
sovereigns, 1 am decidedly of opinion that we occasionally 
see a real, though rough, likeness in profile of our earliest 
kings, even of VVilliain I. As to Henry I. and Siephen, 
any one who is a judge of portraits may find, on compa¬ 
rison, a certain profile preservetf throughout. With full- 
faced coins, the case is difierent; though I have seen a 
halfpenny and a gold noble of Hicharcl II., both struck 
when he was a hoy, and conveying, to a certain extent, 
the image of the youthful sovereign. But, it is not until 
the reign of Henry VIII. that we obtain a real likeness on 
a full-raced coin 4:. 

^ IMiinclKi'H History of nrltlsh Ctistumo, p. 2 .*W. 

t Numlsumtio Manual, page l.ia, note. 

^ Ettsay on tho Roman DennTius, iVo. p. 07 , nolo. 
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A\''ant of judgment iu the engravers at the Royal Mint 
lms» doubtless, muhi|died these Krrors in iniMlern "ns in an¬ 
cient times. This is especially instanced in the coinage of 
CJtH^rge 111, 'I'he head of this monarch upon his crown- 
piece by Ihstrucci is, as to likeiiess, completely erroneous. 
Indeed, this artist, Mr. Till infers, “ never could have seen 
(leorge 111. It excites our rlhibility to notice the first 
half-crown of this monarch, exhibiting our resj)ected old 
king with a neck like unto a gladiator. This, it appears, 
dill not please: another was executed; the fault* if any, 
was mendeil. and, still no ItArntss. * * If the head on 

the erown-piece was a likeness, why not then have engraved 
the half-crowns from the same model? They present very 
different portraits altogether; surely, this must be very 
absurd -what can Ihj more ridiculous, than to see three 
coins representing the same ]ierson, issucil at one and the 
same time, all bearing diderent countenances? Why not 
have taken the copper two))enny piece, engraved at Soho, 
(near Kirmingham,) by Kutchler. as a copy t —this is tike 
tho Sovereign, probably one of the liest likenesses extant; 
or, if at a loss, many fine medals by tlie same artist, or the 
\\*)(*ns, convey a faitlifui resemblance of (leorge 1I1.‘* 

the scepticism as to likenesses on coins may bo 
canied too far; and, to guard against any misconcejJtioa 
on litis point, a compeleul writer observes: the tyro in 
numismatics must not be led into the notion that little 
dependence is to be jdaced on the ddelity of medallic por¬ 
traits in general. No conclusion would ho more false, 
'i'he instances commented upon are peculiar exceptions, 
thoroughly understood by experienced numismatihts; and 
so far iroin misleading, (them,) merely amuse by the skill 
and ingenuity they display. The fact that these ingenui- 
ties are so easily detected, proves the truth of the standard 
likenesses with which the regular coins abundantly furnihli 
ns. Certainly, excessive flattery prevailed on ancient coins, 
though scarcely more so than u does on most modern 
medals; but this was worked into the legends, and imagin 
ary devices, while the portraits were studiously copied 
from the reality*.’* 

^ NitmiMitntio Journnl, April la.*!?. In connoxhui xvitli tho above 
inquiry, wo may roninrk, tlmt Uio auUiontU ity uf Jlaubralan'ii cvlo- 
brutoit portmitM of KnyllMii iovoroignii, whonro the illiintruliuiiii to our 
IMipuhir hiHbirioB have inoMtly boon copied, renU up«tn very «ileiider 
tnferonoo. ** lloubraken, ttH the late Lord Urfurd Jiutly ubt>erveit. waii 
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QUKEN ANNK’s FARTIIINGS. 

Few Errors have become more popular than that of the 
extreme rarity of the Farthing coinage of Queen Anne. 
Many a tyro m numismatics, on inspecting the cabinet of 
a coin collector, has exclaimed: “ Hut you have not a 
Farthing of Queen Anne? You know there were only 
three of them struck'*/* And so current has been this l)elief, 
that, probably, no practical Ijror has occasioneil more 
mischief and mortification to those who have been mislcHl 
by it, than that which we are about to elucitlate. This task 
has often been attempted, but has never been so satisfacto¬ 
rily performed as by our friend, Mr. William Till, the 
respectable mcHlallist, in I^ondon ; who, at our requei?t, in 
the year 18.‘15, drew up as complete an explanation of the 
Error as his extensive acquaintance witn numismatics, 
and ins long experience in coin-dealing, cnablcxl him to 
accomplish. 

Mr. Till observes: ** it will scarcely be Mieved, that 
persons from almost all parts of England have travelled to 
the metropolis, on the <fui vivc to make, as they sunposcxl, 
their fortunes, with a Farthing, or a presumctl Farthing of 
Anne, in their possession; and which, on being taken to 
the British Museum, has been found to be almost or 
entirely worthlessf. From York, and even from Ireland, 
persons have come : a poor man from the former, and a 
man and his wife from the latter, place. Intlcetl, it is to 
be regretted, that these are not the only instances known 
by many. Most of our countrymen labour under the 
delusion, that Quc*en Anne struck only three Farthings : 
I heg /can* most vurquivocai/i/f and u'i//t deference, to assure 

ignorant of our hintory, iniinquUitivc Into the nutticnticlty of the 
drawings which wow transntitttMl to liiin, and ongravetl wliatovor wns 
sent; adducing two instances, nuinoly, Carr, Earl of Somerset, and Socrc- 
tary Tiiurloc, as not only spuri«nis, but not Uavihg the least ivscinUlnnco 
to the i>ei*«ons tiicy pivtcnd to repiVKont. An anonymous, but evidently 
wcU-lnfonnotl writer, (in the Gta/ZriMonV furtlior states, 

that Thurloe’s, and about </iir/yof tlio others, an* c<»pled fimu lieads 
pninttHl for no one knows wlio."—I.odgo's iHutlratoi 

* If you answer In tlio atllrmative, lie is ready for you, armed at nl) 
points, with the old story: "Why, there never wci ‘0 hutthi'eo; the 
>{uscum has two of tliem, and would given huge sum for the tlilrd !,** 

t In the Timift Bept. 2(i, a magistrate I'clntes the cti’cimistaneo 
of npc»or man coming to London fi*oni Ucdfimlsldrewltli areal but com¬ 
mon Farthing of Qma^n Anue, in tiio hope of making his fortunoby it. 
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(hfnu ihni uf her Mvrr ftruvh (n the ttuvther of nnme 

finuihrfh. To trace, with any dci^rce of’ crrtniiity, this 
fnblo to ItR origitml Roiircc, would ne cxlrcincly difrlcuU ; 
but friHti Informnllon obtalticd froiii our cliii'f uirdidllst, 
ft appears that B(uno years since, n Indy In Vnrkshire 
having, by accident, lost n ^‘nrllIing of Anne, which, from 
some chcumstancc or other, vvns rendered vnhinhic to her, 
she offered n reward for the same, thereby stamping a 
fnllftciotis and rldicnlons value on It. Others, on the con¬ 
trary, believe that only three were struck, and that the die 
broke on striking the third f. 

* ftfr. TItl wtutfw. (lint tliere nuisl hnvn lincst frnm .KiOtn ACHinf (lin fnr- 
tliltiKB IshiiimI, ns llii'y nrp, t»x tiu tiimns, riiit* j nrul li© tins seen im less 
thnii :Ui (if Uitntt nt (ino time. 

Ill (he Ohtervrr tit»ws|MiiM*r, iltito ni,17« It Is slntod j huyo lu'iird 
iiiiniMilty, (lint, (he kerpris df tli(* Itrlilsli Aliisciitii nit* f(*n* 
(IniKiily |M's(f'ii'(l wKli lotlvrs nml niipllcnthiiis ii|niri tlil*i »(Ml*Ji'ct} nml 
ft Is nut vny Imis sluts* n tidhlr l?nrl nil(li(‘ssi*il n lel((*r tn (lit* (rustees, 
iir smiK* (if (hoi*nh’(*is, fur fiifuniintloti. In t'(itisci|iii*in‘«* nf mie nf his 
IdKlshltCs (I'liiiiits linvins tllsfiivornl ivhnt he thmiHht wns * n Queen 
Ariiie‘s Fiiithliis” **It iiuiy belli reedlleelleti nf smni* (if oiir reinlers, 
(lidt (he faiiiMiis Mr (Mirlsllr, (he llll(•tl(t|le(*r, sold niie (*f (he<i(* «t'(irhiiis 
cniiis for w*n*rnl tiiiiidred iioiitids.'* The Kev. Hr. iniidln (In his 
Northfm 7V>iir, p. rntntes* •' Out) nf tfiriii, iif I7ia, wns shown (n 
me hy n fiKher, wlio said hesliniihl leiive it (n his snii, ns ii A(Nif. IcHiioy ** 

f 'I'he lii ithh t*rr/» liewspnper of the l((Ii nf Febriidiy, llll4, mid 
(he /Vi(iii/«iii/iO(; Journni, April. 1«'I7. eniitnlu the lepoit of it very 
nirloiis (rliil wfileh ((Kite plnei* n( Diildhi. ridiiUiis (o (Uie of (hesn pb*res. 
Ill (he OA/ii*rerr. Just ipmlH. thn wtiter, In iin rittempted espiniinlintt nf 
(he terror, itntes f ‘'W'liiit will the reniter think wlien he Is Informed (lint 
ihet-fi is not, nor no r Wdf, u ttiuftf Qumi Anfu'ii hirthtmf in rsintrnee. 
yet siieit Is (he (lutli. 1'he fidlowtns pin (.((•nidis lire (1('i(v(*ii from n 
S(iiir(*e on whteli (he most confldioit rellmiee niiiy be pho'cil. nnit (bey 
will nliniKiniidy idenr up (lie wlode inyslery. Pome (line lw*foie (ho 
(lentil nf (liieeti Atiue. It wns her intention to fsstie n (Mdiiiine of Fnr- 
thlnns, niid she gnve dlreethuis to Ihel elTect. 1hos(’dlirellonn 
imrUenhirly Here, Hint three (1h>s of illfTi’ient pntlerns should he sunk, 
mot n speeiiiK'ii of eneli struck ofT for (In* ipieeiCs liispeedon, ntid shn 
wns to Seleel oiie ouf of the lliree. This wnsiieeoniliiflly (l(*ne ; but 
before the qiieeii linil skttiined her iipprohiitloii of either, she expired ‘ 
mid, of ('(Uirse, (here wiis no Issm* of n fiiilher eidiniKi* in hi'r reInn 
Tin* dies heenuie useless } blit ft Is probnlde (lull befort* (hey weio 
destriiyed, iiitiny other Impressions were (nheii from tlieiii. mid (dveu 
nwiiy IIS eiirlosldes. flt*m>e It Is ensy to neeoiinl for (lie niiinher of 
(lu(*eu Atliie's t^uthliips which hnve. from (hue to dtiie, heeil IiiouhIiI 
to Unlit; hut it Is ohvlousty n tiilslnke solo enll (lieiii. heetiiist* they 
never eoiihl h«*eoiue die eeln of the renim wllhoul the soVerelniCs siitie- 
tlou • find no sueh ptoelnmnduu Is nil t(•eo(d.’* lfiifi*i(uiui(ely fur 
ilih (•xpimtndou, the speelttien with the ditto I7M, thoyenr of Anno‘f 
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** In the British Museum,” continue Mr. TiU, are six 
distinct varieties of the Farthings of Queen Anne: indeed, 
there may be said to be ^even ; but one ^orl alone really 
circulatecl, and this is the varietv on which we see the 
figure of Britannia on the reverse, and below it, in the 
exergue, the date 1714, (No. fi ) I count, in my own 
cabinet, from fifteen to tv%eniy of them. 

‘‘ The other six v.«rietie8 are %vhai are term^ pattern 
pieces, struck for approval, but from whicli no copies for 
circulation have been taken. The portraits on the obverses 
are much the same; the busts ornamented with drapery, 
and the head adorned with a string of pearls. The reverses, 
except in one instance, differ from the common Farthing 
which circulated; and, on the patter!), in which no dif¬ 
ference exists, we find, insteatl of ‘ Anna Dei Gratia,’ the 
legend ‘ Anna llegina,’ surrounding tlie queen’s bust. 
This pattern is rare.” 

The value of these Farthings varies from 1/. to 3/.; but 
the scarcest has brought upwards of 5/ at a public auc¬ 
tion. Jt is, however, only important here to specify the 
value of the common and real Farthing of Anne, which 
was current generally, and whicli is stated by Mr. Till 
to bring from 7s. to 12^., “ and if extremely fine in preser¬ 
vation, may be wortli a guinea. Some are found with a 
broad rim, and are considered more scarce than the others. 
I speak of these coins as being in copper." Dr. Dibdin 
states the value of this Farthing to be uiuler l)s. Mr. J. Y. 
Ackerman, a numismatist, recognises the common current 
farthing of Anne " as scarce, but scarcer with the broad rim*. 

Having describetl the real and pattern Farthi.igs of 
Queen Anne, (adds Mr Till,) it njay be desirable to 
mention a lot of trumpery tokens of brass, which have 
caused much trouble* to the po.ssessors, as well as annoy¬ 
ance to others, particularly to the officers attached to the 
medal-rooms of the British Museum. 

death, is by no mains rare. Dr. Dib<lin btutes, that “Anne was always 
avente to a copper cohiage, though much wanted Croker exerted his 
abilities in engraving the dies, hoping tiicir elegance and beauty would 
merit her attimtion ; but it was to no purpowi. The queen could not be 
brought to hear of a copper coinage; and the numiiml Queen Anne's 
Farthings are these trial piecoL’*—Avrt/iifrn 'r^ur, page 733 
♦ For further details, seethe Mirror ^ N»» lei, 3Ir. TUI has reprinted 
his communloition, with additions a^id corrections, in his ingenious 
little Essay on the ^man Deuaxius and EngUsh bilvcr Fenny, 1B37* 
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** TUtBf: Uiktm of hmki are ihUimr thmi t;oppi r 

Fartliinp^i af At<fie, On the lieinl dhk*, tljey prtsu&in you 
with till t'XMcrMo hu«t of the queen, wltfi n bug, ^x^j^y 
neck, unlike llmtof tliii$ enycrden, with the kf^end * Anim 
Dei Uftttia/ On the reverfec, ine royel enns in iUouhtiim 
of a 0 X 0 %*, iro^oa arc <^/mctirnc« umi between the quarter* 
inj 4 «;j imUtiuif verv similar to the bhillinfir nf Attnc hch/rc 
the Uninn { their natc, generally, 171 U 7’hcbc wnrthlcba 
e/ninterb have cm%tui an iunnetit^ deal of tronhie; the 
bwer elasjjeii l>ewnning poaeifabeil of them, and atartint^ oiV 
(«b hefnre btateil) fox Loridnn, t/> make their fortunes, d fiev 
would not la? worth notleinji lu^re, were it not to [mhlibit 
tiicni a^ jticcca of no value wfiateyer 

muon 

Or all the hluudera which have emanatcfl fxom our 
National Mint, thobc of tlte two ICrror Halfjienee of 
Oeorge II, and Ocorge 111,, formerly termed 'lower 
llalf|tence,** ataud pre'cmitient, Itnleeil, it must ever 
remain a matter of aamnUhment, thataueh a cireumstamu; 
aotld have taketi |/lace. If the uAWtUix of these coins 
will take the trouble to search, he will iind, in the year 
1730, one of tite half|)enee of tite Urstoiamed %osoxi \^n 
aj^eihal OMaiti/s, Tins certainly is very eairai>rditmry; 
\mt, is it not much more so u> iind, sul/sequetnly, otie 
issuinf 5 fxom the Mint of his successor, (jeoij^e III,, liker 
wise mis-spell? Tliis rea/|s oconins Instea/l of onoaotc's, 
aud was issue/1 in I77'i. 'I’here is reas/m to believe, that, 
after tire latter cj)ins were clrculale/l, a re war/I was olfeie/l 
for each piece, if returne/1 to the ,Mjnt, 'rin’o is nioh/hle, 
as they were tnore rare that) those of (iez/rf/e 11 j, 

inonr ot'tunAu, 

We are too apt to c/>nsl/Jer a much^worn Uuinea to he 
of short weiglit. Mr, llatcitett has, Itowever, prove/J tiiat 

* A aet/)tiu'su once |>r/>«;ijra4 ontof tt^tsu umnUrit, wUU:U Uh in 
hh wftid//Wf U4 the rctt) tO/i tinea uf Uujcvn Aiie</> C'l cnt/l/e/i* nuv/es 
far aiet imr 0/ vii^w nn« arcMi uohmily/* utui Hie htunot'd 
htM 0/ ; fer it was, as of lt<a 

ar«t ets4i«iiii»t« of tiii/ M|u>oieti;4 a tntMtin* itli 00* leae, Mua if«.> 
innitieg Mititfi, net Ci/nneea t^Mitinea of Aiiiei, atu.fii|»M U/cie/viaes 
hint ttf in* l^rrer, n«it Oia iiotts iy«* Otn ifoMtiUUt Ut hu f i;ii/e|i/i*ii(;/t 
, t Titr* likitHj/ m ti/a Homm ilmmiioif Utt, mUi, 
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the obliteration of the imprcsBions on gold coins is not 
^ways attended with a diminution of weight; but that the 
supposed abrasion of the prominent parts is, in fact, a 
depression of those parts into the mass, bringing tliern to 
a level with the rest. 

PROIllDITED TRADE. 

Say, the great political economist of France, quotes n 
forcible instance of the effects of Prohibition. During 
the reign of Napoleon, vessels were despatched from Lon¬ 
don, freighted with sugar, coffee, tobacco, and cotton 
twist, for Salonica (Macedonia), whence these articles of 
merchantlise were carried by beasts of burden, by way of 
Servia and Hungary, to Germany and France: so that an 
article consumed at Calais was brought from England, 
only twenty miles distant, by a route, which, in point ot 
expense, must have been equivalent to a voyage twice round 
the globe. 


HOLIDAYS AND TRADE. 

Public Holidavs are much less prejudicial to Trade 
than is generally imagined. Thus, “ if by an agreement 
amongst themselves, or by a statute, the shops of trades¬ 
men were shut on one other day besides Sunday, in every 
month, fortnight, or week, as much of their wares would 
be sold as ever; the business that would have been trans¬ 
acted on the new holiday, would be done on one of the 
remaining days; some ease would be gained, and no 
custom lost by the whole company. It is no inconvenience 
to the public that nutmegs and pepper cannot be procured 
on a Sunday—nor would it be if the same disability were 
extended to a Wednesday. It wouhl, however, be very 
inconvenient if there were only one day in the year oh 
whicli spices could be transferred. In mechanical opera¬ 
tions, it is somewhat different. Whilst the saw and the 
shuttle are still, the gains of the joiner and weaver stop 
also; but, if tliere be m adequate motive for vigorous 
exertions, every one must have observeil, that in mecha¬ 
nical arts, although it may not be possible to put the 
labour of a inontn into a week, it is very easy to do the 
work of ten days in nine*.” 

^ Edinburgh Review. 
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OHM(ll.l4Ttd ilOIJMAVM. 

'I'liK uf IldliOMyN U u of 

MMMurnl ilirtii numt “ I'V^ilvnU, whou 

Only ol»Br>rv(Ml, wiijuli iupm l(» Iho (’Ivll {m\ ri^llgidurt Iniotl- 
(niidhit (jfilidlr (H»uhiry 1 It U m pvll, Ou’idOdd, wlidu ih^y 
frtll Into <lUuMi* “ 

A liolldwy llitti Ima bdon apdiit hi (in (iffrddfihln dint 
idltiMiM) nmniidr. tma dii invi^oidting ; innl ilin diitU 
ol|m(iM| hiilhhiy Udiill ninrd inilnidtlnf^ i hnahUid. nitdtiiitiing 
hill U iiijiiriniiat dinl (in nxma nf Idlinnt*. Ilkn nil nOidr 
dXdonadd, Im niUdItUivnnai Mini ilddirnyfi tlio |iuwdr nt' 

Idhmiriii^. 

IMdIKiVfriMnNT dll' Tfin WdlUJi. 

(htjMTAiN pdiMidd ildlldvd Old U'dihl In lid In n rd|^»hl 
dtdid df fciiid liniiidVdlddUl j iiinl in ihd IdrindHt ivhldli 
dnlulft dVdiywhdid. Oidy hriidid nnly d pnrll’yln^ jirdCdaaj 
iidt ddhtidi'niiifc Oidl Oidid U dll fn'dldiid (la wdll (la u viniilia 
idnnddidOdH J diid (hill In Oid diid dtian iho lli|ndr liniy hd 
d|dhi (liid in Old dlhdi' U innal hd a|iili |, 

d.NiMiddi.An i-MdiidvriMnN la. 

I'lidiid la Iidt diid aln^ld aonidd id' hnindn li(i|t|diiddii 
d^dlnai wlildh Oidiw Inivd iidt hddii iiltiidd (hd nnmt hif^n* 
tiildiia liiddidOdita, 'rninjdkd iddiU. iMivip,iilild ddniildi 

hidiMihilidni lidjidt tdhddrn. (lid KdrurniiiOdn, (hd UdVdlil* 

Odin 'riidfd (ii'd (ilwiiya u mH id' WdiOiy iind nidildidldly* 
filf'lml nidii, wild hdwl diit ddiilli diiil min in»dn dVdiy 
vdlinildd dhiiiif^d wlildh (hd vdiyld^i (inpddl id' hnniiin iilllilia 
dlibiilnldly iinil hniidihnittlv idijidira. It Wdiihl hd dX' 
tn iiidly nadOil Id nnikd ii ddilddiiiin id' (hd hdirdil (ind ithiiad 
Omt (ill Oiddd dhiinp.da havd dHjidiIdtiddil, widdh did nnw 
(idinllldii Id hd nniikdil hM|iidVdnidhla In unr idiiililldii. 
Hindi (I hitiidiy nd^lit iiiokd (dily (i lillld innid iiidildati unit 
anajdiddna id' Ita own ddidftldna 

iMiin.ld '(Aai w. 

1*11(4 imhlid arn ddinindidy aii(d in ** run iiilrr anyOiin|| 
iidw i" iMif Old idiMiii'da id' iiitvdliidM In aiidddaa aid hy no 
iiidaim an niiindiniia an In |i(Mtdriilly iina|dndd i ihdV naiially 
nfh'iiil tln»ad whnin (hay (ail in (iKiaiH i and id'all iinidva** 
tlona, Oidfd am nniid nf wlihdi ihd anvari i^n jnihlld la an 
inlnldrant aa Innnvatinnn in laaid. 

♦ auiilliay, I ai»iiiid>yi ( a^»lMi>/ ainllli 
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A KINO WITHOUT IIIS CKOWN, 

In ancient times, our Kings oWrved the principal 
feasts with great hospitality am! jM>mp, particularly those 
of Christmas, Easter, and Whit^QntiJe, when tliey always 
wore their Crowns of state. This observance of w’earing 
the crown was first iR‘glecietl by Edward I., and after¬ 
wards the custom gradually became forgotten ; so that we 
nectl not wonder at a cro%viie<l sovereign being a rare sight 
in our times. Yet, a crown is inseparable from our ear¬ 
liest notions of a king. 

ABSUnn NOTIONS UNIVERSAL. 

The ingenious author of the Plurality of Worlds ridi¬ 
cules the Chinese, because, says he, they see a thousand 
stars fall at once into tire sea. It is very likely that the 
Emperor Kam-hi ridicule<l this notion as much as Fonte- 
nelle. Some C'hinese almanac-maker had. it should seem, 
been good-natured enough to speak of these meteors after the 
manner of the people, and to take tliein for stars. Every 
country has its foolisli notions. All the nations of anti* 
quity made the sun lie down in the sea, where we for a 
long time sent the stars. We have believetl that the 
clouds touched the firmament; that the firmament was a 
hard substance, and that it supfwrted a reservoir of water. 
It has not long been known in our towns, that the Virgin- 
thread (fide la Vieiye), so often found in the country, is 
nothing more than the thread spun by a spider. Let us 
not laugh at any people. Let us reflect that the Cliinese 
had astrolabes and sphcrc^^ before vve could raid ; and that 
if they made no great progress in astronomy, it is through 
that same respect for the ancients which we have had lor 
Aristotle*. 


NATIONAL ERRORS. 

A hundred years is a very little time for the deviation 
of a National Error; and it is so far from being reasonable 
to look for its decay at so short a dale, that it c «n hardly 
be expected, within such limits, to have displayed the full 
bloom of its imbeciliiyf. 

• Philosophical Dictionary, New TranslaUon, vol. I. 

t SydnoySmith. 
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uiVAf/ry 01 ' fiiiiTim kajzaiiw and moldikiis. 

It in a remarkable fact that the American Navy in prin. 
clpally manned bv Hrblhb heamem ** It may be «ur- 
fniMerl/* obiiervea Captain Marry at, tliat Hrituli aearnen 
wouldrefui^e to Ihj employed ap;Hiimt their country. Some 
might; but there in no character xo utterly devoid of 
tirinclpie ax the Ilritiitb aailor and xoidier. In Dibdhfa 
Hongx, we certainly have another verxiofi: *Tmeto Ith 
amntry and bia king,* Ike ; but 1 am afraid they do not 
deserve it. Holdierx and xailorx are mercenaries: they 
risk their lives for tnoney; it is their trade to do so ; and 
if they can get higher wages, thev never consi<ler the 

j xxnimt of the cause, or wlmm tliey nglit for *.** Southey 
ms trnh' obnerved, that in Kngland we have more of the 
pride of independence than of independenct? itself. 

‘‘.inws' OJIANOKS.'' 

TilK very low rate at wldcli itinerant verniers of f)ranges 
of the Jewisl) persuasioti are accustomed to offer their 
fruit, has doubtless led many persons to rjiiestion the 
honesty of tlie means by witicli tlie slip-sinal mawhamU 
obtain their stock. Bueft an itnnression is, however, erro¬ 
neous ami unjust; and is explained by tlie fact that the 
Jtabi)lH of the lA)ndon Bynagogues are in the habit of 
affording botit ernployrmoit and maintenance to the jmor 
of tlieir persuadon l>y supplying them with oranges at an 
ahriost nominal price. 

HinofOKn IN NovnsfftKft. 

Tlie jMifndar notion that more Bulcldes are committed 
in the month of Novemimr than at any other period of 
the year, is founded on erroneous data. 'J’akiitg the ave¬ 
rage number of suicides in each month from the years 
1«I7 to it was as follows:— 


Jftiumry . 

. Via 

July . 

* * zni 

VeUriMry , 

* . VIS 

AiiKiifet . 

. . m 

Msrch 

. m 

HttiUmhur 

. . 240 

April 

. . liU 

OcUtUtff , 

» . lilS 

May . , 

. avs 


* . 141 

Jim« , 

. « AM 

Dcc«ml/trr . 

. . 217 
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♦ Diary fn America, jsao. 
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It Iws been clearly cstnblivhcl that in all the European 
capitals, where any thine like correct ilata can ^ obtainctl. 
the maxinnim of suicitlcs is hi the month of .lime and 
July, and the mininuiin in Ocudwr and Aoirm^i. It 
ani^ars from this, that the dispoKitu.n 
with hiiih temnerature; for it has bt'cn proveil ilint when 
the ihcrmoinetcr of Fahrenheit ranges from 80“ to 90, 
suicide becomes more prevalent*. 

KKOUSIl AND FnENOlI SUICIDES. 

TiiK English have been accuscil by foreigners of being 
the heau ideol of a suicidal people, rhe charge is almost 
too ridiculous to merit serious refutation. It has licen 
clearly established, that where there is one suicide in 
Loiidw. there are five in Fans. In the year t8l >, the 
number of suicides committed m London amounted to 
188, the population of Paris liciiig some 400.000 less than 
that of London. From the years 18'27 to I8.‘)0, no less 
than 0,900 suicidcti occurred in France; that is to say, an 
average of nearly 1,800 per annum! . 

The English, therefore, are iiot.pnr excellence, a suicnial 
people. When the inhabitants of a country arc m'his- 
trious and prudent, the crime of 8clf-dc«truction will be 
rare Out of 1‘20,000 persons who insuretl their lives lu 
the London Equitable Insurance Company, the immto 
of suieidcs in twenty years was only flftmi. Ihc Irijsh 
arc statcil to be the least dispos^ of all nations in iho 
world to commit suicide. Dublin and Naples are the 
two cities in which fewest suicides wcur; yet in both 
the poorer elnsses the poor intleed. Dr. Graves obsenca, 
tiiat an Irishman often murders his neighbour; but he has 
too high n sense of propriety to tlimk of killing himselt. 
The iact is, that the prevalence of murder prevents the 
iiceessity for suicidet. 

AlISVliniTIES IN MEDICINE. 

The industrious nosologist, Sauvages, has calculated 
that there arc about 2,400 disorders to which the human 
frame is liable, and for wliich it is our 
investigate every object in nature that can alleviate tliemt 

♦ Mr. Forbci 'SVInslow’s Anatomy of SulcUlo. 
t Ibid. 
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A« nr«t, nIninM rvrrytliliiji wnw rrcrlvf^l, 

im«l Hii'n rt«i nrl^llrrtrllv iTjrflnl, Mxprrirn<'<’ li««« nl 
irimih# rdrtlilril ii« t*' nrlrri fnmi ihf* vrt^l furrAgo fho^ 
U'lmli M'nlly pmnic«^ liir irp^tJUlvp jmwrr, nttfl 

A p)i»irrn wiiUh U prrny univrrMily flumi«ii» 

(HK nl) piitlP of tito glofto Hinl Imvo l»rro illtnolimtril i>y 
llo? <»uHi of priooro N«» li*ogrr li»o Irtllpomo, llio 
dooilri, Work iipoti « illwoiloriHl lom^ioption C'lmriofij 
uiirlo’irtfi, rtiol ft*»itolnj;ry, Imvr IhpI ilofr hnlortirr; ooii 
nlihoogh for n llion poo»o flmioa fpinckrry flo’ 

polillc rtUrtuloo, tho fl «»r*opo oi ilir r'nfniouhli v* wiArfl 
liv tho prru!lMl«lo^ vlgllfioro of ihf looilii'fii worlii, nvrf* 
wlirlion h wiih «ho cont*Miipf I* oirrlfp 1‘ho •p*»<'p,*^ ^mt 
ivlpr»l flip rno»rorftfnl IaMo of iln' Popo Ip ho loof^pr 
ptip» rpi<floii«ly Vf'io’tftlofI ap « li^Alrf ttf wooiuU \ oor iIih’p 
n throng of uinif'Ahliy ImilvIilnAU porrouiol flto rArrU^p of 
our Iflof^i fo ohfAlo llio toypl loin'll, ooro llioni^lii to W a 
ppPi Hlp AfinltiKf Pi'rofolrt. 'Vr iio loof^of rtinl, ap In otir 
flrpl pliAMHAi'opiriAP. irtoi'illr'p In liuniAn priilU pow. 
flotnl, in pirin^ of flio iiaIU, in ivolf** llvrr» in I'oniinon 
in'll lin^p* aII of Orliii'li, lo llirir ApproprUlo l»Alln tiPinpA, 
olifAinril ilto PAnpiion of onr IrArnnI InnllrP. *rho pro* 
grpep of ilin MnioriA MnllrA Ip tooir Ipbp inipnlnt hy pniior* 
ptiiliin, liy rrwinlliy, IjtnoiAnor. linpmlonc’o, fpUo flimny, 
AVArii'o, Ainl A lilhnl nlinlipni'o iii llip Hrlilngp of llio 
Anc'irofp Htili, lioivrvff* nnnh rroiAlnp In l»o floor* aoiI 
ihligrni rpMinloAilon Ip nrro*PAry* I’oforo nrr rApiily inHlTp 
Info onr ptiprinAi'opiriAP, pnliPiAnrrp wIiopo rflWip upon llip 
fi«piirq of liio hnniAtt Innly avo ooi ilioron^tily ninlorpiooil*, 

*« tOM Pi'iirOH.*" 

Porui An iniilonp In ^rnrrAl Ari’ Apf lofi|j fo ponrlvr Any 
UapIp nf fAi’f whlf'ii fliry mlglnAlIv IiaiI. Ilirrp !• A illn- 
A^rrrAiilfMl|prA*o» pnpjunir'f! Pv flir lowrr Ofilr'rp In l*«n||tAnil 
fo lir pArfli’nlAtly prrvAlrnl In ^iHnUnil W Iml inrvAlroor 
If lOAV liAvn liAtl yrAip A|i(o* \tr I'Aonof irll ; Iml ll Ip a 
C inloop fAi'f. fiiAf flmngli or lintr pjirnf a)I llir ^raip of 
onr lifr in f^i'oilAinl. nrr iirvrr ofior paw a pffpon known fo 
In* Afllii'fnI wifli iliAf flipoApr I ’riiii mnlinlp onr of fhr 
fnllowiog pAppAjn* in Uopwril p ( o/ />r 
** /f.MMvry ' Prny, nlr* oaii ynii irAOO flir i'aiipp of ^our 
nnflpAfliy In flm Hcolcii f* * t rAitnot* p|r/'^ 

♦ Ilf nipiomiiP I OliAniWtp‘« |{<ntilAir&li ttnMfiml* 
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IRACtrrATlVB CVR£S. 

Thb power of Iraai^tnAtion in curing fiheaaei b much 
stronger than manj persoa^ are clinpoaiHi to crndit. To 
such influence may be atiributetl much of the succeio of 
many mtxtruvu ; aa of the tnodyue neckkce* which are bcaila 
formeii of the roots of hynncvamiLij or henbane, worn by 
children Co assist their teething. 

This mo4le of applying medicaments apm-am to be now 
out of fashion ; but it fonncriy obtained a nit:h reputation. 
It is said that the fourth book of the Iliad has often 
cured intermittent feser in this way; the strength of the 
language and the warmth of action that pervades this 
portion of Homers magnificent poem taring such, that It 
wtia metaphorically sni<l to l>e sulficicnt to cure a Mck 
man of an ague. Some individuals, not understanding 
poetic njetaphors, actually convertci! this saying into 
s remedy, and wore a portion of vellum omtaining 
this book round the neck. Serenus Sammonicus, a very 
learned phystciiMi, has ordered that, for the relief of a|me« 
it should be appUeii to the head : and cures are said to 
have been thus eti- cted. Such h the power of imagina¬ 
tion. Dr. Sigmond relates, that a poor woman, having 
appUed to a physician for a cure of an atfection of the 
breast, he gave her a prescription, which he directed 
should be applied to the breast. She retunicd at the end 
of a few days, to oiler her grateful thanks for the cure 
which he had eflecteil; and. on making inouiry as to the 
mo*lc of action, he learned that hb patient nad very caure- 
fuUy tied the prescription round her neck I 

CCRE-3fOfrQCIU.N’a QL’AOKJI. 

If we mav iu«lgc by the prosperity of the proprietors 
of TwatrumM^ belief in miraculous cures is olmiTst as sound 
as in the days brfore the schoolmasters rule. As a reoml 
of the fallacy of the system, it is reiatal that the Ute Lord 
Gardenstone, htmself a valetudinarian, CtK>k the pidns to 
touuire for those persons who had actully atfcsfctl mar- 
Ttllous cures, and mun<l that more than twi>-thirds of tho 
number died very shortly nftrr had cured. Sir 
Hubert Walja^le, Lords Ilolingbroke and Winnington 
were killed by cure-mongers. 
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Diuir ftiKAsrnr. 

Norn I NO Is more fallacious than measuring fluids by 
Propping; since the drops from the lip of n vial vary, 
cbicfly iicoording to the dilfercnt force or the attraction of 
cohesion in diflercnt liquids. Thus, (10 drops of water fill 
the same measure ns lot) drops of laudanum from a lip of 
the same si^e. The grndunic«l glass measure used by 
apothecaries Is the only certainty. 

OATS AND VAMClllAN. 

VAi.t;i\iAN Is a powerful nervous tonic: most Cuts aro 
fond of gnawing it, and seem to be almost Ititoxicated by 
it Into outrage ous playfulness. But this is not so peculiar 
an eflcct as is Imagined; for the nerves of cats afibrd a 
very tender test of the powers wbicb any sidistances possess 
of afleelitig tiro nerves. The imlsoncd (farts of the Indians, 
tobacco, opitim, brandy, and all the inebriating nervous 
[H)isons, are far more sensibly fell by the cat than hy any 
other animal of equal si/.c. 

wKimiT OF Title mriviAN nonv. 

WrioitiNo-MAoiiiNrs, or contrivam'ea for ascertaining 
the preeiHC weight of the limnan I tody, are known to 
most jHTRons, bnl the natural Impediments to their accu¬ 
racy ore not so familiar. Indeed, the variation in iho 
weight of the body will not odmit of any degree of aecu* 
racy, from various circumstances referable to physical ami 
vital causes. Among the llrst may be reckoned temperature 
and pressure, dryness and lunnidily, repose or ngitiuiou of 
the air; and among the second are, the coiisliintioiml 
licahh, repose and activity of the iMuly, iH:c.; while some of 
the physical causes [>osac»s n douhic InHuenec, both vital 
and nhysienl, such as This Is tertned Tmmpiratkin^ 

to which it is impossible to allude without immediately 
cinduring up in Imnghmtion the figure of old ^aiictoriun 
and his hnlaucc; tluMiouest tdiysiciun accurately weighing 
himsi'if, so as to calcnlate Ids losses hy transpiration at 
diffcrimt periods, and compared with the (piantilies of 
food whloii he uwallowed. Hut. in his days, the kno\v« 
ledge of physics was at a very low ehh, and hence Ins 
anhorisms retpiiro the more ifuished toueli of mudetn 
physiology*. 

♦ llie rmjcli of Dr. nilwnrtlt. 
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A MAN WKIOIia MOU13 IlKFOllR DINNER THAN AETim. 

This ridiculous l>ror is easily cUsproveil; but much rea¬ 
soning lias been wasted on the suldccl, the rcAsoiicra for- 
cetting, or not being acquainted wiui a story told of James 
me >ixth of Scotland. It seems that, in his time, it was 
die general belief that a nail of water weighed less with a 
i^sc in it, than it did without the birtl; much discussion 
had arisen in the presence of James as to the cause of this 
singular result, but the philosoplici's could arrive at no 
satisfactory conclusion. At length, the wary monarch asked 
diem tvhciher it would not be as well to ascertain whether 
the fact was true before they argued on the matter. They 
took his advice, and discoverctl their error. 

Sir Thomas Browne notes on this Kiror: ** Many aro 
of opinion, mid some learned men maintain, that men arc 
lighter after meals than before, and that by a supply and 
addition of spirits obscuring the gross poncleimity of the 
aliment iinectcd; but the contrary hereof wo have fouml 
in the trial of sundry persons in clifTercnt a^ and sexes. 
And we conceive men may mistake if they uistingiiish not 
the sense of levity unto themselves, and*in regard of the 
scale or decision of biutiiiation. For, after a draught of 
wine, a man may seem lighter in himself fhim sudden re¬ 
fection. although he lie heavier In the balance. iVom a 
corporal and ponderous addition ; but a man in die morn¬ 
ing is lighter in the scale, because in sleep some pounds 
have pcrspirctl ; and is also lighter unto lunisclf, because 
he is rcfcctctl** 

A man is. however, taller on his rising In the morning 
tlian at night; for the cartilages between the vertebra' of 
the back-bone, twenty-four in number, yield considerably 
to the pressure of the body in an erect position in the day, 
and expand thcmsolvcs during tho repose of die night. 

GOOD AND DAD OOOlCEKV. 

A OLKVKR critic of tho day observes that after good wlno 
and a good dinner, even though com|vosed of a variety of 
ilishes. he feels well and in good spirits, whereas a single 
plate of had food puts him out of tune. In explanation of 
this, he allows that a multitude of physiological causes may 

♦ Vulgtir Knw*. b. Iv, o. vM. \\ 931, 
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! »nit, lookluft t»t th<' tnnit^r ft;ou> « I'pHtipa t>i«| 
tiiovul ''lew, utMHi uwle t« li> liseji »iei’l(»i'l“»w. ttutl 

xwvU with lu v^iWHid! lull Uml l<«.4 vwlutw Anmii ueaW 
to Iho levol ot‘ H lietisli tti'*' !>« 1« l»«t»l'>''e‘l «w'ortllM(ily. 

HATIONAt.W Ub’ yU(H\WUV. 

♦‘'I'AbTW mi\ try*' will ttloui* l»^ w^km’y; 

mxl « few ywuV oHi.ei'lonee betler » .''"'“'"t "r'“I 
the ttrt. A meillctti oure enketl I'tie wlt,v eeoke Iwtl 
not welcltit teitl iiteietiii ms HimlheoMPieM. to whl«h Utlo 
\m\\Wi\ \ wu mu* 

MtihliMU trtaUJ limy Umy muht 

hwveexMet oieHMUten.” hr. A. Utmtev MekitowleilBesi > I 

wts oiiee MO joeumttt'tlve mm lo Mmt|MtMe llml the "eMMOiti^ 
ill he welUetl otil Mftev the ...MOtter .hveele. hy l-l y- 
Hidwim iu tliw pv^HorlutiouH, but I mm bmml 
Iitnit WMM too meehttoiettl, I hove, ihevelore, ![* 

M\i\ now IVeely ftive lit the tMtokM the exerelMe o» tlu-lr tiHht 
h> Mil lOrtltei'M tliMl I'eitMiHl the klieheit*. 

VM.NINU AI.O.NU. 

Uh. I loi.t.ANo MtlvlMPM the tlyMitei»lit! to tUoB from ft mUu. 
ule hot tlheieet tohle. Ml feitnlftf honiM j htii he well hiUIm. 
thMi "If tltUtnile mIwoIiI hi'ht« hltii w ft «ollifti'y o\fl. *«<■ 
tt,.Hft fot- hhttMelf. i.tttveof ill tltfttt el weetl 'eMullM 

Auftle 1 SolUftfy tlinnet'M otitthl to Ite ttvoUletl 'o' ‘ « 

AM poMMlUle, het'ttiiMe MolUiitle joeilm eM tUuiiKhl. wetj thmiuht 
letuU lo the MUMpeiotioii of liie tllijeMtlve oinAitMi. 

JIMAttlNU Avnot MWAt.M. 

M’liK lioiot.ly iiiMslto of " Iht one ihhjH Ml ft 'l"'o" '''o"* 
lieihiipM, nevee heller llho.trftieil thmi In '1*^ I", 
otlU'lMof lleftiUnii InnnetlUiely lifter MeiilM.ini iMror w) ‘1| 
Alike leiiilt* lo ihe Mrtrilllee of time ftiol lieiil h. ''leu 
the MioniHch iM ftill, Ihe Iomm the inlml Iiam to ilo with li the 
rt m wbiob nil wbu ^fiulnuMMU’ lo ut 

tha mwwv lliiio Itomh cbopH, mol uioolttl loml o ^i\m\ ro« 
tu ibo hbupo of I'^porU Juol punbooonmns 
Hlumltl tumtlmv Thoro wro iVw iiohvbUmU inoro ay»*p0i>tio 
tbuu ibotto who purhuo lUy wl'im* tiny iho nbiivo rofilomiiA 
tuul who otU wurpvUoil jU ihe t^llln'l oi ooly two 

UUlltOU i'hopH iUOl luHU'k»§." 

Mt»i'al|itti Iu Mi'kWni t'lHilfttf y- ^ Metlltml Nntf^a. t 

I Uuioii’ily iWvIttWi 
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TIIIRTKKN TO DINNKR.” 

There is a prejudice existing, generally, on the pro- 
tendiMl danger of being the thirteenth at table. If titc 
probability be required, that out of thirteen persons, of 
ditterent ages, one of them, at least, shall die within a 
year, it will be found that the chances are about one to one 
that one death, at least, will occur. This calculation, by 
means of a false interpretation, has given rise to the preju¬ 
dice, no leas ridiculous, that the tlanger will be nvoidiHl by 
inviting a greater nunibcr of guests, which can only have 
the eflect of augmenting the prolmbility of tlic event so 
much apprebendetl*. 


OLD ALMANACS. 

The superstitious practice formerly observeil in our Al¬ 
manacs, but now almost exploded, of plncinp each limb of 
the body under a particular sign of the Zodiac, is of high 
antiquity, being attributed to Nechepsos, or Ncrepsos, an 
Egyptian, and author of several treatises on astronomy, 
astrology, and medicine, who Hved in the age of Sesostris. 
Its object, wc are told, was to enable the metlienl prac¬ 
titioners, (who arc sunposed to have been of the priestly 
order,) to apply suitubk' remedies to diseases affecting any 
particular member. From I'gypt this superstition passed 
to the Greeks and Komnns ; from them to the Saracens; 
and being, by the latter, transinilted to the school of Sa¬ 
lerno, it was acted upon in the medical practice of every 
European country. Such absnrdilics, assuredly, afford no 
very favourable indication of the vauntetl science of that 
extraordinary people among whom they took their rise; 
but it would be rash to conclude, that the attestations of 
the highest ancient authorities to the progress of ibo 
Egyptians in the sciences, at a remote period, arc ground¬ 
less, because their knowledge was mixeil up with super¬ 
stitions inconsistent with truth and sound pliilosophy f. 

The Almanac superstitions of the last century were, 
certainly eclipsed by those of the two preceding cen¬ 
turies. Jn JShakspeare’s day, for example, Leonard 
Digges, the Francis Moore of that period, not only ^>^og- 
iiosticated for the day, week, or year, but ‘Mbr all time,** 

♦ M. Qiiotclot on tho Cnlcnlutinn of IVobabUttlco. 
t I'rocoodingiof tho Royal t^ociety of Literature, IS3(k' 
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Itifl I'Ot^UtiAtt 

rts ih(» of hU rtlnmimo *' A IVn^utifetlcA* 

tliMI ^UIMI pftk'l, (VuldAllly 

hy ihc rtuotmns plaiiu hiIdK iilprt'*ttiiiiip, ohn^cii 

nilrs <0 tiiil^ of tlic NWttllit'i* hy ifio Hoiiiio^ MiUiitOi 
('oiiiolp, lUhielmw/Hiiimloi'i (-loiiili^ii. with olliei‘ 
oxlimiiiliiiftiyo lohoits* not oiiihtliifi; the A*?|iocifl of tlio 
IMrtiietrt^ with a hii^fc luil^iitGOt/1 m‘ tif Ploiily* Ltioko, 
8k'kiip5is» Iktti lh, NVttfios^\o.» o|iGiiliig also iiirtiiy iiatoiAi 
OttUapB wot thy to hehtiowoo/* I a ok 
It ia titio ilint tvo f^till ha VO otiv |Oii|)hptlo ahoatiaea, hut 
(hoy aio iiow lookotl ou with tho oyo of otuloRity tathov 
(halt holiofi It la ahmulat* how toitti tho huiiiatt luhiil will 
oliiij^ to folly to whioh it is ai'ettstoiuoih long ahoi- thotiit* 
iloistaUiliiig is satlstloil of its svatit of tiiithi As fai^ havk 
as lottr^ we tiiiil the followiti|i; |iVohihitioii of (uophotio 
ahiiaiiaos t aod yet evott lu tho |iioseiil tlay, sotiio wt^tohoil 
(rash is puhlishou ttiiilor tho satoe titlo» All iHU\jtiioiB aiiil 
IVaiiiois of jiropheolos aotl ahitaoaos, oxoootliog tho Ihiiits 
tiffr/Zoa-fi/i/oshall hopuoishotl sovoioly lit tholrpoi** 
sous. Aiiil wo foihiil all piiotoifi aoil hooksolloVs, utiilor the 
saiiio ponaltios, to prlot^ or ospose forsalo^ aity ahiiatiaosor 

r iliooios, whioli shall iiot first have hooii sooii aiul rovisoil 
tho aiolihisliop* tho htshop) (or those who shall lie 
expressly appoiiitoil for that ptirposo^) atiil appiiivoil of hy 
their ooi tilloatos si|>iiril hy thoir owii haoil, atiih lit athiu 
(toii) shall liavo pot titissloit iVoiit \ts or IVoiit our Oidiitaty 
Jtuijro./* 

Btieli folllos as tho ahovo have hooii suiartly satlrlsoil 
hi " '/Vip tAiaifo a huiuoiiius attouipt to lau^lt 

Uiaiiktiiil out uf thoir woakuossos, hy tho furoo uf ploasaut 
rliliouloi ’riio idea is altiigothor orit^luah aud wo lioliove 
poouliar to our lliuosi 

Moourfs AtilUANAOi 

Tiiw laruost tiupi-ossiuus of auy s!ii|»;le hooki perhaps, 
ever sold, have hooo thoso of Moore's a pmof 

of the provaloiioo of superstitious orrois VNir iuaoy yoais, 
during the late wars, whou polittoal oxoitouiout was ox« 
eosslvo, the f^lailoiiers' (’ouipauv sold iVoiii 4i>ti.tu)u to 
400.iKK) of Moore's MUttvh^h^t) .fhaaoros 

Ahoiit tlfty years slueo, the (^oiopaiiy rosolveu no kuigor 
to adoiliilsior to this gross oiodullty, aud, fur two or thiTO 
years, oiuittod the prodieiioosi whoii tho sale fell ufl'otie 
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half; while a prognoiiicator. one Wright, of Eaton, near 
Wool&trope, published anoUier almanac, and sold 50,000 
or 60,000. To save their property, the Company engaged 
one Andrews, of Royston, also a native of \v oolstrope, to 
predict for them, anil their sale rose as before*. 

FOLITIOAL PROPUECl^IS. 

Tme belief that some human beings could attain the 
power of inflicting ills on their fellow-creatures, and of 
controlling the operations of nature, is one of the highest 
andcjuity. “ Time was, when the astrologer acted no in* 
considerable part in the world of politics: but, yielding to 
the stern decree of fate, his occupation now is gone. 
Jacob's staff is broken. The brazen astrolabe is green and 
cankered. Dust and cobwebs cover the tomes ol i^tolemy 
and Haly ; and the garrets of .Spiialfields and the Seven 
Diab are untenanted by the Seers, who whilom dealt out 
their awful prognostications of changes in church and 
slate. So far we seem to have gained a victory over the 
superstitions of the middle ages; 6ui our iuperioiitf/, in 
same rcsaecUy exists rather in appre/iension than in renlil^; 
and we nave only changctl the appearance of the disease. 
Those who would have been misled in ancient times are 
equally deceivable in modern days. Human folly is as 
immortal as the race; and, though wc have dragged the 
astrologer out of his arm-chair, there are others wlu) have 
SMCCCCtfed to his contemned honours, for he was guided in 
his lucubrations by an imperishable instinct.'* The sage 
who would heretofore have foretold plague and pestilence, 
war and bloodshed, from the 2^1 iac, now acquires the 
game populnrity by deducing the calamities of this nether 
world from the assemblage of monarchs at a congress ; 
and, instead of watching the orbit of the planet, he fulfils 
his duty by reporting the course of the minor star that 
glitters on the breast of the plcnipotcntiaryf. 

One of Howell’s rambling Lelim, though dated from 
the Fleet prison, August 9, 1081, contains much pleasant 
gossip of the predictions of some of the British Bards.** 
“ They sing of a Red Parliament, and a JV/titc King; of 
a race of people which should be callal penguins; of Uie 
fall of the Church; and of divers other thin^ which 
glance upon these times. But I am none of those that 

♦ sir R. ♦ Quarterly Review. 
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liHhffl mtidi fallti In i-fttribUtij? prophedien, whldi, as wan 
Rnl<l eUowlic*!-?, ni« like fio ftmny mhl ^raljia sown in tfio 
vttnt f}el<l ol' lime, wliere«»l' notnne iim ilHUHaml eomea to 
^row nfi again and appear alHivegrtinnd. Ilnitltat I may 
correapMiHl with you in Rome part for llie like flourte«le^ 1 
send you t,lie«e lollowjng proplietic versea of White Hall, 
wlileh were made aliove twenty yeara ago, to my know, 
ledge, upfoi a hook called Ihlfintun yl#t, that cotislsted of 
Rome inveetivea agaiowt Kifig Jamea and the (Jourt, in 
Bhftn timi ttinci It was eomposed ljy one IMr VVlIllama,a 
eonnselior of the *remple, hut a Homan (’athollc, who waa 
hanged, drawn^ and quartered at Olmring (’rosa for it * 
ami I believe tliere he htmdreda that have ciqilea of tlie.«=e 
veraea ever since that time, alHiui town, yet living. Tiiey 
were thcRe: 

* Pfatit* jrf'fit-rt DoIhI fl<l to r'atirt, 

Ao«l iltMO* |i»> h-fi IiIm mb« } 

'i l»« hint ttiil »'f 

n*‘f)muf tlioy liml tin rihhm t 
*ihe It*?*) n t fit ni'iioolnu ♦»}' JtoU thntii, 

Af»i| ilniw I hjtii hiiiyi 

If lluif (ht*v I »ttth| fifit KUf OM» 

1h»*y niMlO lihvn U'ti Itiiy { 

Out RixOrM toOnlM"! forly lhrw, 

WIniwn »*Vi' mIiiiII si?i; lliiit thty, 

Will finthliiu tlint wUhhi Ihuit'otot 
Ihil •tftly Mint liny,' (Vf*. 

*• Willett was found to loippoii (me in White Hall, till 
tlie Roliliera coming to quarter iliere, tiamphal it down* 
**1*ruly, sir, 1 wliu’l ilnd all thfo^ conaoire to make 
Rtraogc mnlallona hi this misrrahle iHlamh i fear we ahall 
fali from nridcr the srcplie to lit* under the sword : and 
since we speak of proplu cles, ( atn afraid among others, 
that which was tnade since (lie {{(formation will ht* 
veritled : ‘ ‘I'lie (diur( liinaii was, tht* fjawyer is, the Holdirr 
shall he.' VV'elcorne he the will of CimI, who tralisvolvrs 
kingdoms, and lutiihles down monarchies, as molehills, at 
his pleasure/' 


vy\iii/M oir eueofMiiiTV 

[•oe(;iitniTV Is, hy no meatis. so certain n test of virtue 
as it Is eommouly thought to he ** It is ofleti an honour- 
ahle rte^juisltlon ; when duly earned, always a test of good 
done, or evil resisted, Hut to he of ft pure and genuine 
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kind, it must have one stamp—the security of one safe 
and certain die; it must be that popularity that follows 
^ood actions^ not that which is run after*. 

PARSIMONY AND ECONOMY. 

Bobkc thus felidtously distinguislies these opposite 
lines of conduct, which, in domestic affairs, are too often 
confounded. Mere Parsimony is not Economy. Ex¬ 
pense, and great expense, may be an essential part in true 
ecx>nomy. Economy is a distributive virtue, and consists, 
not in saving, but in selection. Parsimony requires no 
providence, no sagacity, no powers of combination, no 
comparison, no judgment Mere instinct, and that not an 
instinct of the noblest kind, may produce this false ea>- 
nomy in perfection.” 

DOCTRI.VES OP CIIAKCC. 

The Doctrine of Chance are of much less importance 
than most persons are inclined to regartl them. The cause 
is thus explained by a popular writer:—“ Chance very 
little disturbs events, whicn, in their natural constitution, 
were designed to happen or fail according to some deter¬ 
mined law. It may produce the appearance of inequality 
in the turning up of the head or reverse of a coin; slid, the 
appearance, one way or other, will perpetually tend to the 
proportion of equality. Thus, in all cases it will be found, 
that although cliancc produces irregulaiities, still the odds 
will be infinitelv great, so that in procc^ of time, these 
irr^ularities will bear no projxjrtion to recurrence of that 
order which naturally results from original designf. 

GAMING HEELS. 

The room in St. James's, formerly appropriated to 
Hazartl, was remarkably dark, and conventionally called 
by the inmates of the p^ace, “ Hell.” Whence, and not 
as generally supposed, from their own demerfts, all the 
Oaming-houses in London are designated by the same 
fearful name. Those who play, or have played, Eng-ish 
Hazard, will recollect that, for a similar inconsequent rea¬ 
son, the man who raked up the dire, and called the odds, 
was designated “ the groom-porterj.” 

* Edinburgh Review. t Facts in vaiknis Sciences. 

X Theodore Hook. 
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POPULAR ERRORS. 


GAME OP IIBGOAR MY NEIOHBOUIi.” 

I CANNOT call to mind (says ‘ T/ie Doctnr ') anything 
which is estimated so much below its deserts as the game 
of Beggar-my-Neighbour. It is generally thought fit 
only for the youngest children, or for the very lowest and 
most ignorant persons into whose hands a pack of cards 
can descend; wner^s, there is no ^me whatever in whidi 
such perpetual opportunities of calculation are afford^l to 
the scientific gamester ; not indeed for playing his cards, 
but for betting upon them. Zerah Colburn, George 
Bidder, and Professor Airy, would find their faculties upon 
the stretch, w^c they to attempt to keep pace with its 
chances. 

“It is, how'ever, necessary that the r^der should not 
mistake the spurious for the genuine game, for there are 
various modes of playing it, and, as in all cases, only one, 
which is the orthodox way. You take up trick by trick. 
I'he trump, as at other games, takes every other suit. If 
suit is not followed, the leader wins the trick ; but if it is, 
the bigh(%t card is the \vinner. These rules being ob¬ 
served, (1 give them, because they will not be found in 
Hoyle), the game is regular, and afibrds combinations 
worthy to have exercised tlie power of that calculating 
maciiine of fiesh and blood, edied Jedediah Buxton.** 

INVENTION OP CAROS. 

The general opinion respecting the Origin of Playing 
Cards is, that tlicy were first macle for the amusement of 
Charles V^I. of France, at the time of his mental derange¬ 
ment, wdiich cominenc^l in 1392. and continued for seve¬ 
ral years. This supposition ciepends upon an entry in 
the account-book of the treasurer of the unhappy monarch, 
which states a payment of fifty-six sok of raris to have 
been maile to Jacouemin Gringomieur, painter, for three 
packs of cards, gikied, and painted with uiverK colours and 
different devices, for the diversion of his majesty. U|K>n 
this statement, Strutt observes: If it be granted—and 1 
see no reason why it should not—that this entry alludes 
to playing cards, the conseauences that have been deduced 
from It do not necc^arily mlbiv. I mean that these cards 
—^ the first that were made, or that Gringonneur w'as 
*"'vcntor of them ; it by no means precludes the possi- 
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WIity of mds having been previously used in France, but 
dmply states that those maae by him were gilt and diver¬ 
sified with devices in vari^ted colours, the better to 
amuse the unfortunate monarch. 

“ Some, allowing that Gringonneur was the first maker 
of playing-cards, place the invention in the reign of 
Cliarles Vupon the authority of Jean de Saintre, who 
was page to that monarch, and who thus mentions card¬ 
playing in his chronicle : ‘ Et vous qui etes noyseux, 
joueux de cartes etde dis,—And you who are contentioui, 
play at card^ and at dice.* This would be sufficient 
evidence,’* (adds Strutt,) “ for the existence of cards before 
the acce^on of Charles VI. to the throne of France, if it 
could be nroveti that the page did not survive his master; 
but, on ine other hand, if he did, they may equally be 
applied to the amusements of the preceding reign*." 

This position receives some support from a passage 
discovered in an old manuscript copy of the romance of 
Eeuard le Coutre fait, where it appears that cards were 
known in France about 1340. 'fhey were, probably, 
known in Spain as early as in France; for, in 
John I., king of Castile, issued an edict against card- 
playing in bis dominions. Baron Heineken claims their 
invention for Germany, where he states them to have been 
known as early as the year 1376. And an English author 
produces a passage citeil from a wardrobe account of 1377, 
the sixth year of Edward I., which mentions a game 
entitled “the four kings fand hence he reasonably con¬ 
jectures that the use of playing-cards was then known in 
England. 

It is the opinion of several learned writers well 
acquainted with Asiatic history, that cards were iisetl in 
the Ea't long before they found their way into EuropeJ. 
If this posilion be granteil, when we recollect that Ed¬ 
ward I., before his accession to the throne, resideil nearly 
five years in Syria, he may reasonably be supposed to 

♦ Stnitfa Sports and Pastimes of the People of England, b. iv. c. fi. 
P.32S. 

t ** Waltero Sturton, ad opus Regis, ad ludendum ad quatuor reges,** 
viliji. vd.** Anstis, History of the Garter. 

t Warton says, it seems prolmblc that the Arabians were the inren- 
tors of cards, vi'hich they communicated to the ConstantlnopoUtan 
Creeks —Hist Eng. l\>clry, roL il. p. al6. Indeed, it is very likely that 
they were brought Into the western parts of Europe during the Crusades. 
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CLEVER STATESMEN. 

However great talents may command the admiration 
of the world, they do not generally best fit a man for the 
discharge of social duties. Swift remarks, that “ Men of 
great parts are often unfortunate in tlie management of 
public business, because they are apt to go out of the com¬ 
mon road by the quickness of their imagination, lliis I 
once said to ray Lord Bolingbroke, and draired he would 
observe, that tne clerk in his office used a sort of ivory 
knife with a blunt edge to divide a sheet of paper, which 
never failed to cut it even only by requiring a steady hand; 
whereas, if he should make use of a sharp penknife, the 
sharpness would make it go often out of the crease, and 
disfigure the paper/ 

POPULAR PHILOSOPHY. 

In estimating the opinions of a Philosopher, it is too 
often forgotten, that, as Coleridge quaintly expresses it, 
•* his ordinary language and admissious’in generd conver¬ 
sation, or writings ad popiditm, are as his watch compared 
with his astronomical timepiece. He sets the former by 
the town clock, not because he believes it right, but because 
his neighbours and his cook go by it” The “ table-talk ” 
of illustrious men has too often been made to misrepresent 
their opinions. Notes of the tableUalk of Luther, pub¬ 
lished many years after his death, and then perhaps very 
inaccurately, continued to furnish the viler sort of antago¬ 
nists with means of abuse, in the ardent phrases which fell 
from him amidst the negligence of familiar conversation^. 

WRITING FOR THE MANY. 

The great Error of those who write for the masses is, 
their rating too highly the average intellect of those whom 
they strive to attract as readers. Molicre's justification to 
some one who had censured him for preferring broad, 
homely merriment, to elevated comedy, may be quoted by 
those who aim at wide popularity by common means, but 
are capable of better things; and the observation may ap¬ 
ply to almost any pursuit. ** If I wrote simply for fame,” 
said Moliere, ‘‘ I should manage very differently: but I 

♦ Riiylo, art. Lather. 
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write for tbo support of my comtmnv. I must not Aildrcss 
myself, therefore, to a few people or education, but to the 
mob: and this latter class of gentry take very little interest 
in a continued elevation of style and sentiment/* 

coMMorc OAUSK OP PAinuiin. 

WiiKus a thing requires a great deal of care, it Is well 
done, because the whole attention Is directed to It—where 
a little attention would stifFico, even that little is refused, 
and some accident fellows’^. 

‘‘a jjosom phi n?rn/' 

Almost every man In the world possesses some friend, 
to whom he confides more of Ids secrets than he Imparts 
to others. That such associations are generally beiicflcisl 
cannot be denied ; but they have also their disadvantages, 
winch arc thus lucidly shown by a contemporary,—-** 1 he 
greatest pleasure in life Is the society of a friend, with whom, 
in unrestrained exposition of one s thoughts, one may un« 
ravel and disentangle each skein of knotted nrcjudice and 
many-coloured opinion. In such intimacies, iiowcvcr, 
cultivated exclusively, what lAird Bacon termed uifda spe- 
vUn arc sure to be worshipped, 'i’hc principles may bo 
right, the understanding may lie sound, but the world is 
viewed from a single point, and to a certain extent inevita¬ 
bly erroneously. A true estimate of mankind, and of the 
value of human pursuits, can alcrtie be formed by one who 
corrects his closest speculations by the collective judgment 
of so ciety."* 

onSTIWAOY AND PmMNKSS. 

OilSTiN A 0 V is almost always fmmd to exist in proportion 
to the weakness of the intellect where it is lodged, and, 
strange to say, in often mistaken by its possessor for Firm¬ 
ness. He, however, is the only person who can entertain 
any dmibt on this sul^cct; for all who come in contact 
with him are soon aware of the difference, a difference un¬ 
like many oihers, because it has a striking dlstincticm. 

SKCflKT OP HAPPINESS. 

Happiness is by no means so rare as Is generallr 
imagined ; and its secret lies in a nutshell, as In the fol¬ 
lowing passage from ** Conversation Sharj/s** deliglitful 

♦ E«rl Hocllex. f Mapo'f rbllofsophy r/f hiring. 
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Essays:—“ If you cannot be happy in one way, be happy 
in another: and this facility of ciisposidon wants but little 
aid from philosophy; for h^th and good-humour are 
almost the whole affair. Man^ run about after felicity, like 
an absent man hunting for hts hat while it is on his head, 
or in his hand^.” Yet, with aU these means and appli¬ 
ances,” there is much counterfeit happiness in life, recall^ 
ing die el^nt simile of the poet:— 

As a beam o’er the face of the waters may glow. 

While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below ; 

So the check may be tinged witli a warm sunny smile. 

Though the cold hestrt to ruin runs d^irkly the while.** 

WA.VT OP A PURSUIT. 

There are no greater mistakes in social philosophy, 
than the supposidon that idle persons are happy; or that 
those who aim at all things must succajed in many. A 
man without a pr^ominant inclinadon is not likely to be 
eitlier usdTul or nappy. He who is ever^iking u nothing.^* 
Again: “ the most important principle in life is to have a 
pursuit—a useful one if possible, anti at all events, an 
innocent onet.” \Yhat truth then lies in these quaint 
rhymes:— 

The working fire is Action strong and true. 

And helps oureelrcs and friends; 

And Bpoculation is tlie chimney>fluo 
Whereby Uie ^lokc ascends: 

Be busy in trading, receiving, and giving. 

For life is too good to be wasted in living. 

WHAT IS CHARITY ? 

The frequent misuse of the term “Cliarity,” by ap¬ 
plying it only to almsgiving, or casual asdstance to the 
very poor, is thus pcrdnently corrected by a sound divine 
of tne last century 

It is not in everybody’s power, because he has not a 
fortune answerable to it, to form a standing habit of Cha¬ 
rity, by redressing the injured, relieving the distressed, 
and cherishing men of merit; but it is in everybody's 
power to beget in himself this lovely disposition of mind, 
oy studying to adjust his temper to thdrs with whom he 
liv®, by complying with their humours as far as he inn^ 
cently can, by soothing their distresses, bearing with thdr 
♦ Sharp*# Essays. t Sir II. Davy. 
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infinnilie!*, mid by incommoding himself in somopoint« 
gratify others. On the contrary, the indulgence of an 
occasional fit of ill-hiiinowr paves the way to an habitually 
had temper. And to those who think it a small matter^ 
Solon s answer is a very just one: ' Vrji, fntt rm(om in a 
ftrent one,' l>id we consider seriously, that,as often as wo^ 
are exerting a spirit of necilless contradiction, or venting an 
ill-natured wit to mortify those ahmit us, wo are cherish¬ 
ing a principle of ill-will, the very temper of the damned, 
it wotdd, it IS to he hoped, put some stop to this practice. 
But here the misfortune lies: men arc more ambitions to- 
display the abilities of the head, than to cultivate the good 
qualities of the heart; though the latter are in every¬ 
body’s jiower; the former, few have any title to*/' 

connKcrmy of Knnon. 

To nnlcarn is harder than to learn ; and the Grecian 
flute-player was right in requiring double fees from those 
pupils who liad been taught by another master, ** I am 
rubbing their father out of’ my children as fast as I can/' 
said a clever widow of rank and fashiont.” 

Sir Thomas Browne attributes the belief in fallacies to 
the want of knowledge ; and, speaking of the persons who 
are under the influence of such belief, says:—Their un¬ 
derstanding is so feeble in the discernment of falsities, and 
averting the errors of reason, that it suhmitteth to the 
fallacies of sense, and is unable to rectify tlie error in its 
sensalions. Thus, the greater part of mankind, having 
but one eye of sense and rea.soii, conceive the earth far 
bigger than tlie sun, the fixed stars Ic-^ser than the moon, 
their figures plane, and their spaces from the earth equi¬ 
distant, Bor tints tlieir sense informeth them, and herein 
their reason cannot rectify tliein ; and therefore, hopelessly 
continuing in mistake'?, they live and die in their al^surdi- 
ties, passing their days in jiervertcd apprehensions and 
conecplioiis of the world, derogatory unto God, and tho 
wisdom of the creation4” 

* f^owl. f Slifirp. 

A contetnpfrrsry Uiiis points tn h corninon Urror of Uii.sclnss: “Mon 
tftik of Nfttiif© fin ftbfltrftol!: tiling, niol lose of Nfitiiro ivhllc (lic.y 
flo so. Thoy ohRfge npon Nnittr© fnntWrs with wlHoh ulie hnfl not tho 
snmllcst connexion, and for whicli iihe Is In tw> wny re*ii>onsIbld.’* Tlil» 
Is one of thoio hnppy qnips of world knowlcd|;e which Ahonnd tn th© 
wrltiriss of Mr. Chnrles Dickens, nrid wliioh bid fair to otitllve th© gua- 
•ftmer of his genius. 
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t'SrOPtXAK IMPROVEMEJfTS. 

Thebt m not one single %'txirce of human happiness 
a^nst i?yhich there bare not been ulleretl the most lugu- 
briotis predictions. Turnpike roads, navigable canals, ino- 
ealation, hops, tobacco, the reformation, the revolution. 
There are alwavs a set of worthy and moderately-giftCil 
Hjen. who teiwl out death and ruin upon es-ery valuable 
change which the varying aspect of human a^airs abso¬ 
lutely and imperioufly requires. It would be extreme!v 
tnpeful to make a collection of tbe hatred and abuse that all 
thoic dtanges have experience*!, which are now suimittetl 
to be marked improvements in our condition. Such an 
hli^ory might make folly a little more modest, and suspi- 
aoas of in own deci^ms*. 

BKy^nmn or civili*»atjo>*. 

3 lA 5 fy travellers. Peron in particular, have mentioned a 
fact which is worthy of notice, viz., that savages, far from 
being stronger than civilised people, are weaker ; an addi- 
tkmai proof tliai civilisation is beneficial to the destiny of 
human nature, and that the s/ale of nature^ of which 
Roussel, in his dlH)uiet at a corrupt mte of society, has 
formed an ideal felicity, is far from bringing us in con* 
tact with physical perfections. Everything tlemoustrale^ 
that man is "socuble, and in a progressing state ; but this 
progress is often sh^ri^led, hLs sociability rendered tortuous 
by individual egotism, and by the vicious nature of our 
i^ituikms. 


EFFECTS OF FBIKTINO. 

3 IaK 7 persons, in their afiection for works of antiquity, 
ue apt to rate the present generation for their neglect of 
ancient art, or their de|jreciation of its labours; forgetting 
that the ingermiiy of man Is accomplishing greater won¬ 
ders by Ollier means. 'Hits poritkm may be iliustraled by 
a note in bir Charles Bell's Brvlfi^water TreaUhc, Speak* 
ing of that grand rcr^olution which took place when lan¬ 
guage, till ihtn limited to its proper organ, had its repre- 
fcntation in tbe work of the hand, Sr Charles says: 
" Kow that a roan of mean estate am have a library of 


A £jrjSii«7 Smith. 
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mo e infnr.^ic value than that of Cieero, when tlic ienfl^ 
mtnf* of paAt nf^en sltc familiar as those of the pr^cfit, 
and the knowledge of diffb'ent empires is transmitfcrl and 
common to all wc cannot expect to have oar fages fol¬ 
lowed, as (ff old, by their five thousand scholars. Nations 
will not now record their acts hy building pyramids, or by 
consecrating temples and raising statues, once the only 
means of perpetuating great deeiJs or extraordinary vir¬ 
tues, It is vain that our artists complain that patronagefs 
withheld; for the ingenuity of the hand has at lencph 
subduetl the arts of design—printing has made all other 
TfxoT(h barbarous, and great men miild for themselves a 
^ live-long monument/ ” 

Y et Howell observes, in one of bis FamUiar iMterg^ date 
1046; Nor did the art of printing much avail the Chris¬ 
tian commonwealth, Imt may be said to be well near as 
fatal as guitpowder, which came up in the same age." 

Kunons i?r pthivt. 

Kvsry statement in print receives, from this very cir¬ 
cumstance, a kind of authority; and what has not been 
said in print? Ncwspajiers, much as they contribute to 
general information, also contribute much to the propaga¬ 
tion of unfounded reports. The counter statements of 
opjiositc pajrers serve, indee^l, in some inc;»sure, to correct 
each other's misrepresen far ions; but, as the mass of pco|>Ie 
rea/I only the papers of their own party, mkstatements 
will inevitably gam a footing; and a man who is desirous 
of believing only the truth, must subject the smrics arl- 
rnitte<J on hearsay hy his party to a critical scrutiny. It 
was long l/elieved that a female was raised to the papal 
chair, under the name of John VJIl.; and how many per¬ 
sons have credited the stories that Napoleon used to b^t 
his wife, which are repeated in some miscalled histories of 
Buonaparte! 


f.lMtT OP KJ^OWLKr^OH. 

Tiie impossibility of arriving at certain points of in- 
fpiiry is often atlvanced by weak inquirers as a reason for 
not commencing the pursuit; as though apprr/ximation to 
knowledge were not more desirable than extreme igno¬ 
rance. Sir Charles Bell forciblv illustrates this position 
in his invaluable Bridgewater Treatise, ** Voltaire ha 4 
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said that Newton, with all his science, knew not how bis 
arm moved! So true it is that all such studies have their 
limits. But, as he acknowledges, there is a wide differ- 
ence between the ignorance of the child or of the peasant, 
and the consciousness of the philosopher that he has ar¬ 
rived at a point beyond which man’s faculties do not carry 
him. We may add, is it nothing to have the mind 
awakened to the many proofs of design in the hand,—to 
be brought to the conviction tliat everything is orderly 
and sysfematic in its structure,—that the most perfect 
mechanism, the most minute and curious apparatus, and 
sensibilities the most delicate and appropriate, are all com¬ 
bined in operation that we may move the hand ? W’^hat 
the first impulse to motion is we do not know, nor how 
the mind is related to the body; yet it is important to 
know with what extraordinary contrivance and perfection of 
workmanship the bodily apparatus is placed between that 
internal faculty which impels us to the use of it, and the 
exterior world.” 

KNOWLEDGE AND HAPPINESS. 

The well-meaning advocates for the Diffusion of Know¬ 
ledge have been accused of overrating its increase of 
human Happiness; with what justice, may in some mea¬ 
sure be estimated by the fact that the extension of know¬ 
ledge has not necessarily the effect of raising the mind to 
more consolatory contemplations. We may consider man, 
before the lights of modenm philosophy had their inffucnce 
on his thoughts, as in a state more natural; inasmuch as 
he yielded unresistingly to those sentiments w'hich flow 
directly from the objects and phenomena around him.’* 
But, when man began to make natural phenomena the sub¬ 
jects of experiment, or of philosophical inquiry, then there 
was some danger of a change of opinion, not always benefit 
cial to his state of mind. “ This danger docs not touch the 
philosopher so much as the scholar. He who has strength 
of mind and ingenuity to make investigations into Nature, 
will not be satisfied u ilh the discovery of secondary causes 
—his mind will be enlarged, and the objects of his tnoughts 
and aspirations become more elevated. But it is otherwise 
with those not themselves habituated to investigation, and 
who leam, at second-hand, the result of those inquiries. 
If such an one sees the fire of heaven brotight down in a 
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tilt* kUh'io will no lon|j;or hpettii au inipr^biiive to 

liitn, Wlit^i) ill wtttcliiiig th& bjoioiiig wiivu:! of u totopa^* 
tuoufi bon ulont^ tlm oonHl, lio inarli» (lio lino nt whicli tho 
utmotit violt^nco iti ^teinnit^il, utid hy an uiifoit^tioeii iufhi- 
tou’o thrown b it'k, li« U luoio ilbpofeotl U) feel the prtivlilenee 
oxtoiuled to limn, tlmii when the theory of the numir^ 
iitiioii ia, an it were, iiiterponoil hetweeo lhanceot} which ho 
cooteinplaU'ii, timl the tiiiaiiiieiitti naturally arininii; in hia 
heart, 'i'hono itdhienati on tlto initui which are natural 
and juiit, and la*ne(i<fi ntly prttvided, aiul luivo aervetl to 
dovefoj) tho aentiineuU of ndlliona hcforo hhn, aro dia- 
inlanod aa ihln^a vulgar and to ho dobphedr With all (ho 
nrido of nowly actpurod knowlodgo, Ida coneontiona oin- 
Wrraai, if they do not inlaload iiiin ; in ahort, no haa not 
itad that iutolloctiiai duciplino, whidi ahould prcmio and 
Hceoinpany (ho actjuibiiion of knowlcd|/e 

snutAn 

IIn 4 i<;uTAiNTV la (ho Ci^nunon reproach of all liranclica of 
Moral Hcii ncc j hut tho rc^noac h ia often niado without 
fair cotibidtiation itf the liiulla to which it bhould licauhjcct. 
'J'hc principlea < f nioral bcioiicc ou^hi not to he con (bunded 
with the uncertainty vvhuh helonua to the coinpleic and 
variatde auhject-Mialier to which they aio made to apply, 
Homeaaaeri that tho nncerlainty (Iowa frtun theilonht aa 
to what niiml ia, while noatu h ilonlit « xiat^aato what they 
ace and feel, '1 Ida i:t a menial mibiulie ai jbinf^ from inatteii' 
(ion to the evidtiice upon which conviction of the exiatoiiee 
of a thing dcpenda l. 

oM'iiAr.n v fw woiinna. 

Dn, (IrNKiN, in Ida Hhroutsm upon thtf llemomhltniea 
and (Vrtuhtn/ of tho ( 'Inhiiau Ht fipiniif takes Into Ida eon- 
sideradon tlio oninion of ihoae persona who thonght that 
tho stars wotihl sidne to little nurpObe urdcss there wore 
other habitable worlds Ircahles tlds earth whereon wo dwell, 
t h)o of the tiHca for V4 hich they serve, he fiiipiKises, hi lio 
(his: (hat in all ages the wits of many men. whiote eurita^iiy 
ndght tuherwlse he very ill em[dovcd, have been husied 
in conshlering their eiuf and nature, and calculating their 

♦ sir riuiiioH JIl’II’i* llriaj^. waiifr TrtMl(»e. 

I Ati%l0ut4; hrav. lti>yal liuitiuiiiiii. 
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-distances and motions; a wliimsical argument, in advan¬ 
cing which he seems to have forgotten tlie mischievoua 
purposes to wliich so mucli of the wit which had taken 
this direction hail been applied 

HKLKIIOI’S MKLANCriOLV. 

To guard against the Errors and sufferings of Iteligious 
Melancholy, persons should observe, carefully, whether the 
state of their feelings is not materially affected by their 
hoiUly health, and whether they do not find the former 
depressed in proportion as the latter is disordered. If they 
acfcnowleilge this to be the case, they should avoid tho 
weakness of supposing the health of their souls dependent 
on the state of their bodies: which in fact they do, by 
connecting the state of their salvation with the stab of their 
spirits. They arc guilty of the absurdity of making the 
favour of Heaven depend on a diseased liver, a weak sto¬ 
mach, or a checket! perspiration. Let them go to Dr. Paris, 
and not to the Tabernacle. 

UKASON AND REVELATION, 

Much scepticism has been engendered, of late years, by 
tyros in science straining after identities of physical truths 
with Scripture. ** There are, indeed,” observes the Rev, 
W. L. Harcourt, “ certain common points U\ which Reason 
and Revelation mutually assist each other ; but, in order 
that they may ever he capable of doing so, let us keep their 
distinct, and observe their accordances alone ; other¬ 
wise our reasonings run round in a circle, while we endea¬ 
vour to accommodate physical truth to Scripture, and 
Scripture to physical truth f 

IIEUQZOUS ERRORS. 

In forming our estimate of a religious life, wo must not 
only beware of that partial view which takes in devotion 
and overlooks the active duties of Christianity; but also of 
the common Error respecting devotion, which makes it 
consist, not in a piety equally removed from indifference 
and enthusiasm, but in a passionate orgasm of theopaihy; 
and of the not less common Error respecting Christian 
duty, wliich makes it consist, not in self-government, but 
in the mortifications of an ascetic discipline; not in riiat 

♦ Tho Doctor, vol Ut. p, 215. t AUtlrcss. Brit. Assoc. lU3!i. 
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course of Hctlou which a nierclful (hMl has caused to be the 
most cffbctual proof of faith, whilst he has anpointetl it 
the indispeuaable condition of receiving eternal blessings, 
but in a course of Buttering which \vould purdiase eternal 
ha]ipinc8s by temporal misery*. 

BCniertrilATi MlllACtiKS. 

1 oNott AN1* RCeptIcR are accustomed to explain theli* doubt 
of Miracles by their non*occnvrence in the present times. 
Such peiBons overlook, in reatUng the Scriptures, the bIiIIc- 
ing dittereiice between the dispensations of God in the 
times of our Saviour and his apostles, and in our own. 
Then miracles were wrought on the bodies and minds of 
Christians, in order to establish the truth of the tiospel. 
That object being cttcctcd, miracles became rare, or ceased 
altogether. 

tiiR ntesT miATTKnv. 

It has been remarked that deference Is the most elegant 
species of Flattery ,* and that recinrocal ttatterv often passes 
for mutual merit; though such base coin, when iletccteil, 
ought to be nailed to the counter, to prevent it any further 
passing current. Swift observes, “ This is a sensible 
author—he thinks as 1 do/’ *' My wife’s nephew,*’ says 
J)ocfm\ ** is a Bensible lad. He vcails my writing, 
likes my stories, admires my singing, and thinks as I Jo 
in politics! a youth of parts and considerable promise.’* 

CAUsn AND KrrisOT. 

Tiir misplacement of Effect for Cause was, perhans, 
never better illustrated than by the old lady, on showing tlio 
tapestrv at Hayeux, observing in praise of the descriptive 
pamphlet she ottbred for sale: “depuis qu’on a vondu 
CCS livres, beaiicoup de nersoimcs sont venues voir la tapis- 
serie!” It is presumed that the old lady had never read 
the folios of Montfaucoii. 

Kltuons OP TIIR IMAOINATIOM. 

Tit a faculty called Imagination has caused more ab« 
surdity and misery In the worhl than many persons are 
aware of. Gibbon has well remarked, that “ persons of 
imagination arc always positive C* and, we necil not add, 
that to oppose a positive man is, generally, to confirm him 
in his o])inion. 

♦ Qnsrlcrly UotltMt, 
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CUEDULITV AND SUPER-STITION. 

Credulity, although it is nearly alHM to Superstition, 
yet differs from it widely. Cretlulity is an unboumlefl 
belief in what is possible, although destitute of proof, and 
perhaps of probability; but supemi lion is a belief in wliat 
IS wholly repugnant to tlie laws of the moral and physical 
world. Cr^ulity is a far greater source of error than 
superstition ; for the latter must be always more limitecl 
in its inffuence, and can exist only to a amsiilerable ex* 
tent in the most ignorant portions of society; wlureas, 
the former diffuses itself-through the minds of all classes, 
by which the rank and dignity of science are dcgrade<l, 
its Yaluable labours confounued with the vain pretensions 
of empiricism, and ignorance is enabled to claim for itself 
the prescriptive right of delivering oracles, amidst all the 
triumph of truth and the progress of philosophy. Credu¬ 
lity has been justly defined belief without reason, while 
scepticism, its opjwsite, is reason without belief and the 
natural and invariable consequence of credulity; for it 
may be observed, that men wno believe without reason are 
succeeded by others whom no reasoning can convince^. 

BENEFIT OP DOUBT. 

With equal eloquence and acumen has Mr. W. S. Lan- 
dor observed: “ All schools of philosophy, and almost all 
authors, are rather to be frequented for exercise than 
freight; but this exercise ought to acquire us health and 
strength, spirits and good-humour. There is none of 
them tliat does not supply some truths useful to every 
man, and some untruths equally so to the few that are 
able to wrestle with them. If there were no falsehood 
in the world, there w’ould be no doubt; if there were no 
doubt, there would be no inauiry; if no inquiry, no wisdom, 
no knowledge, no genius. Fancy herself would lie muffletl 
up in her robe, inaciivc, pale, and bloatetl.” Sharon Turner, 
too, has acutely remarke<i: ** Doubt and obscurity arc but 
additional temptations to aspiring genius. To great minds, 
the unknown is as attractive as tlie wonderful; and un¬ 
tried danger is but a mysterious incentive to explore it.*’ 

♦ Dr. Purib's Phamincologio. 
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POPULAIl EnaORS. 


EDUCATION. 

LOVE OF CIIU.DREN. 

It is a false and mistaken notion altogether, iliat men 
of great mind and intense thought are easily wearie<! or 
annoyed by the presence of Children. The man who ia 
w'caried with children must always he childish himself in 
’nind ; but alas ! not young in heart. He must be light, 
superficial, though perhaps inquiring and intelligent; nut 
neither gentle in spirit, nor fresh in feeling. Such men 
must always soon become wearied with children ; for very 
great similarity of thought and of mind—the paradox is 
hut seeming—is naturally wearisome in another; while, 
on the contrary, similarity of feeling and of heart is that 
bond which binds our affections together. Where Ijolh 
similarities are combined, we may be the moel happy in 
the society of our counterpart; but where the links be¬ 
tween the hearts are wanting, there will always be great 
tediousness in great similarity*. / 

liKNKFlTS OF KnUCATION. 

It is only within the last thirty or forty years that the- 
children of the English poor have received any kind of 
Education, save what they were tuught orally by tl.'eir 
parents, or by the clergyman on Sunday afternoons, when 
lie catechised the cliildren in the church. Of course, very 
few' of them could either read or writef. The rising gene¬ 
ration, how'cver, have all had some share of instruction in- 
the parochial schools which are now generally established. 
^Vhether the effects anticipated from these cstablisfiments 
will ever be realised, is at present doubtful. It has cer¬ 
tainly enablcMl some of the cnildren to obtain for themselves 
I>etter situations in life; and, though extreme ignorance 
in school-learning is not now so prevalent as it was, there 

♦ The KIiis’m Higliway, by 0. F. U. Jiiine«. 

t 7’heKrigliiih church service is adiiiirahly od/iptcd for am vncflucaUd 
consrcsatiori. The |>‘y>r, who raiinot reiul, have opjxjrUinUy to hctir the 
whole of the Bcriphirofl rciul over once in every yeur. They rejieat tho 
oonfesHion uiid ttiutiy of the Hiipplichtoiy prrtyvre uiui creed nfter the 
clergyiiittii and i>rweiilor ; itiiil to every jHft it ion they give uu audible 
assent; so tiiat un attentive hearer ixam tK^conicH acqiminted witli 
everything he should bcUove, os well tisll he shcrtild do, as a Christian. 
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are yet no very visible of moral ameixlment. E<Iu- 
calion» like all other blminpi, is valuable only so far as it 
fs rightly use*!. If the rewilutioti to make a pro|>er use 
mild be enjointn! along with the dij*»iemiiiati«n of if, all 
the expecte*! goo<l effma w’ould undoubtedly follow from 
it, but not o herwisc. 

CULTIVATION or TIIR CLA^SICK. 

Onk of the c<lucatioijal Errors of the <!ay is a disparage¬ 
ment of the stores of ('liissic khowltMlae, “ whtclt have 
floated on the bosom of time, carryi«)g rielu^ ami delight 
wherever they flow,** and jKWisesKing great ailvantages over 
modem authorKhifi. ** 'I hat literature ivhich has sUkkI 
the test of so many age^, and which, unden* all varietiw of 
ioil and climate, customs and manners, is found to e ntain 
something satisfactory and aiialognus to the lK,st f<.*idings 
of the mind, seems to have attaine*! a Mirt of moral cer¬ 
tainty in its truth and tavie, which leaves no room for 
doubt or sjKfCulatioii. Hence, to the cultivators of ancient 
literature there apjicars to bidong somewhat of that con- 
ficiotis sense of security, and exTtainty, and etijoymerrs, 
which A<latn Smitli assumes to l>e peculiar to the cultiva¬ 
tors of the exact sciences, the algehraist ami geome¬ 
trician*.’* 

The l.atin and Greek classics stand by far too <ieeply 
rooted in the minds of the great and good to lie shaken 
** arfuirh pofiuhns aurtr;' and from their Ik^auiv atid merit 
alone, must ever remairi identitie*! wiili the limraturc of 
roorlmi nations:—on the mere groufid of utility, as a 
branch of study, ten or twelve jK*r cent, of the English 
words in any ortlinary iKwk are to l>e directly tracf*rl there- 
from ; but surely the dea*l languages, iustead of being 
taken merely for what they are worth, should lx? rather 
acknowledged and receive*! by a civilise*! people, as the 
elements of living tongues, ami the earlic»it record of human 
intelligence illustrative of the gift of sireeclit, 

t'Tii.MV or ini: classics. 

Vi;a«s ago, l>r. Watts said all lliat could be said in 
retdy to the arguments against f IsMical Ix?ariiing, wheti he 
aslccil the use of a boy Icarniitg l>atiti who was intended 
for a loap-boiler. The answer is obvious: a adiool must 
Quarto')/ Ilevlcw. t Bir c;eor*c Ilestl's Uan»o Tour. 
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dirti Will (itini^irtlly ftl'j)ly to Itn^ HlhiMUnli 
«r «IL \\\u\ Wrtvt* tliL* moll* piii liolllrti* omu'rtlloH lo 1)0 lOoilU 
fieil rtOoohllii|v lo i*lioini\«^lrt»ioe )<4 'ro oniiy out; tlio illllitrt- 
tirtii tfliohio of rtcooiiiimnlrtllii|2[ oiliiojilloh (o llio f\iiiiie 
pioIVs^oii ofllio soliolrti^ ovory nontlooiy nliooM hopiovliloit 
Willi lls Oiofo^^fioifl or stmj)-l)olliO|i* liiooolios lioiklimi ooiki 
OlllUlijJ:^ i\i*. Hoi oveo lliU woiiM liol siiroooil ; Ibl* lio# 
iiifOiy fiio llio yoiillia whom ibilmiohiriia fVom it pioresplmi 
llioy WOI'O ill llioii* oiiiliosl Veitla ilostilioil lo piiiallo^ iimt 
tvliopo oihiiMilioii) ir moiely fiivoii iviih n viow to llutl pio- 
toaaioib wolilil ho ooHroly ihi-owii itwiu ! Ilow would ihe 
Utllilrtliitll yolllhj OihlintlOil fol; it P.ortp-hoiloi\ wIlOO his 
miolo4 It I loll iitmioi-4 hoijooiilhoti liim hIs hiisiooss, moni ii 
tlml lio hml ooiisiimod Ills Jovoiiilo voitis in stmlyiii|t^ iitllotv 
iiml hio lllii! As ovoiy lltoiitiy W‘oil< (uosumossomo hoottr- 
loilfio or oliipsioitl iilliisioiis nt loiisfc* oiiii itiiy siihsiiioio ho 
foiiml moro ixouontlly Osol\il ? As Ibi- oommoioiitl sohools, 
A fow yoAis ill It moiohimts oomilliii*-hooso will tlrntw 
ovoiy 11^*111 oil tho iiiysloi los of doohlo-oiiliy ; aiiiI it la A 
iioloi loos litoi* tlml pomms who ooliio rrom tlioao ooiiiiiiot** 
cIaI sohoolsi Assoit tlmt llioy Imvo loaiiioil a aystom of 
hooh kooplii|j( oileily iiiikiiowii to Auy iiiaii of' hoaiiiosa. a 
mimhoi* of hAihitioiis hAmlwiiiiiip|a4 iiaoil oiily i’oi- llio 
iloooiitlloii or rhi lslimis plooesj AOil A oiimhiotis AiHlimollO^ 
whioh would oxollo A hmi- oit M 1 mii|M* 'Vo itio so hoiivlity 
disfjoaknl With Alt AtitIpAthy to llmt hiitiioh or IoaioIii|J[ iit 
whioh om* host Aod moat 'disliii)j^iilshod meti tvoio odtia 
oAiod A rAiiiillAvtiy with whioh will Add so imioli lo the 
tolish foi- Hiijvllsh Aiid olhoi- imnlolii litoiAtiilOi (iiistoAd* 
AS tho otilitiii lAiis would Imvo it. i>r opoiAtio^^ as a hAi-,) 
tlml wo OAiiliol lesist pointing oiil its fnllAoios whoiovoi* it 
nmy lio rotimV\ 

Ol'OOAtlON 00 1111^ Ot!AO liANoOAOlcS* 

ihii-: Otisiom of ipmtlim the IVaiI LAii|>im{W'a Ims hooit 
AdvoHed lo hy MmiAy Aim othoi- l^iiii^llsh mnmiiiAiiAiis, as 
A lopiohoiislhlo hh voi- * hot it Ims hoen woll ohsoi vod tlmt^ 

ihoso who fool tho olmi iiis oriAii^vmoo as a iiioio volilolo 
of thoOf*htj oapoiioiioo a doli|iht lo tlio itooloiil toiif*oos 
whioh no iiiodoHi lAiipimiio oao Iiooaoso* fVoni thoii- 
Infloalon Aiid oomjiAotnoss* tho inmi^ps liso nt oiioo to the 
mind, tin wimkonod hy tiny oil onmstAooos orjnxtAposition | 

♦ tlmoiitomiml. I UtmHt* ly lioxitv* 
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In short, all experience shows, how materially the ta^tc 
and inatiners of a gentleman are improved by clai»sical 
attainments. 

I»UKCm3IOU« TAI.KNTS. 

No common error is attended with w’orse consequences 
to the children of genius, than the practice of dragging 
Precocious Talent into early notice; of encouraging its 

g rowth in the hotbed of parental approbation, and of en- 
eavouring to give the clawning intell(*ct the precocious 
maturity of that fruit whicli ripens and rots almost Kirnul- 
tancfouxly. Tissot has admirably pointed out tlic evils 
which attend the practice of forcing the youthful iiitellecc. 
‘‘ The effects of stud^ vary,” says this author, ** according 
to the age at which it is cominenceil: long'Continned ap¬ 
plication kills the youthful energies. I have seen children 
full of spirit attacked by this literary mania Inryond their 
years, and 1 have foreseen with grief the lot which awaited 
them they cominencetl by being nroiligies, and ended 
by becoming stupid. I'he season oi youth is conufcraled 
to tile exercise of the tiody which strengthens it, and not 
tostudy, which <Iebilitates and prevents its grotvtli. Nature 
can never successfully carry on two rapiil developments 
at the same time. When the growth of intellect is too 
prompt,its faculties are too early developed: and metualap¬ 
plication bein^ permitted proportioned to thiHdevelbptnenr, 
the bmly receives no j-art of it, because the nerves cease to 
contribute to its cnerj^ies ; the victim becoities exhausted, 
and eventually dies of some insidious malady. The iiarents 
anel guardians who encourage or require tins forced applU 
ration, treat tlieir pupils as gardeners do their plants, who, 
in trying to produce the first rarities of the season, sacri¬ 
fice some plaitts to force others to put fortli fruit and 
flowers wliicli arc alwa^s of a short efuration, and are, in 
every respect, inferior To those which come to their matu¬ 
rity at a proper season.’' 

what is OI5NH/S f 

GaN'lus and talents arc often confounded. “To carry 
on the feelings of childhood into the powers of rnanliooil; 
to combine tlie chilffs sense of wonder and novelty with 
the appearances, wliich every day for perhaps forty years 
hill rendered familiar 

with ktin, an4 tiuKtn, and tdars, throughout the 
And man and woman, 
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—this l« iho dmractcT and privil^rge of geniii«. and one of 
thf! marks which diHiirjgttiKh genius from talent Oeniua 
must have talent as its cninidement and iiriplcmerit just 
as, in like inain»er, imagination must have fancy. In 
siinrt, the higiier intellectual f>owcrs can o)dy act through 
a corresponding energy of the lower 

KTYLK or WniTIftfl. 

'lo say a person writes a good style Is originally 
pedantic an expresHion ns to say he plays a goocHlddlet, 

PUIinm Kt>UCMTION, 

Onk of the lea<ling argnments of the advocates of Kj>c- 
ciul interference for regulating Education generally 
throughout the country, is that such a measure would iic^t 
otdy len<! to the hcncHt of the lower classes, hut Hork in 
tender mercy towards the higher; from the apnrehension 
that from this “march of intellect,” the lower classes may 
gain urnlue j»rc-ernincnce. We arc inclined to consider 
this a partial ami erroneous view of the question, and :o 
agree with Sir (George Head, that “the matter may very 
well ho allowed to rest in the old huntls, and that parents 
and guardians may safely, as usual, continue to din^ct tho 
course of education, particidarly as cxtarricnce shov/s that 
the energies excited have l)cen simnltaiicous, instead of 
partial, and that all classes of society, not the lower classes 
exclusively, have been awakened hy n sympathetic stimu¬ 
lus ; for it might he shown tliat knowledge has shed 
light in etpial proportion over the higheT ranks, were only 
the titimeroiiM puolic lectures delivered continually, year 
after year, on every branch of science, and in every great 
town of the kingdofo, to he given ns an example/' Again: 
“ (he imperfectimis in onr forms of education are, jiroha- 
))ly, more attrihntahlc to the apathy of parents ami guar¬ 
dians than to the system itself; for though piddle sehnola 
may be saiil partly Uy lead public taste, they hrdd always 
in dne defcTfCfJce public opinion ; the intelligible d(?finito 
expr(?«sion of wldch, witliout special interference, will, no 
doubt, prove alone sufficient to investigate all necessary 
alterations;];.” 

♦ Colcililge. f Bticnstonn, } ItomoTour. 
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AltlTriUKTIC AND AUi\:miA. 

Akidit the numcrom educational Errors which it is 
harder to urilcam than Icam. is the neglect of the study 
of Arithinctical Algebra, which might certainly be marie a 
more prima^ object of interest than has hiilicrto been the 
practice. It was a triic adage when Horace was a lx)y,— 

— 111 pfKDTUolJm ''larvli 

I'UttMrTiLa velliit ul pitriia; 

yet, common custom tends rather to give a distaMc to the 
science of Tiumbcrs and quantitie*?, than iiiniirc the pupil 
with a sense of its beauty ; it is. the study is takim up 
altogether in a desultory way, and may rather be rairl, 
after a couple of hours' labour, to h|Kiil a naif holiday than 
to afffird direct arlvantage, Umlcr the prem^nt sysiem, a 
youth has scarcely shaken off the heavy inachincry of pri¬ 
mary rales, than he leaven school, and bids ariicu to the 
jmbject for ever; and this notwithstanding the accnniulat- 
ing rapidity with which difficulties disappear in projiorlion 
to progress. It is really absurd that since, even in the 
further stages, there is no mental exercise more painful, 
one which requires more fixed attention, or nifite tenacity 
of thought, than the iniTe primary, mechanical proce?-s of 
multiplication, the stutlent should be thus |TropeIIed, as it 
were, through fttormy weather, and then l?t' ohligMl to 
alrandon his course the moment the light of reason illumi¬ 
nates his track, and teaches him to arlapt principh-s pain¬ 
fully acvpiired to easy pracilce. Prosiderl arithmetic be 
made a part of education, the student should nc^er stop 
short of Algebra, (as he df>cs in nine out of ten eases.) of 
whicl), by any rmc versetl in common arithmetic, a toler¬ 
able insight may he obtained in a few months. By it he 
not only Irearmcs thoroughly master of theory, but arrives, 
AS it were, in an ejcmenl; where, with ev^Ty* new oigect 
calculated to delight and siiq^risc, he hrealhes afresh, in- 
lialc«i new life, and reposes in peace*, half-sufiocalcd by the 
turbid waters of the immortal Cocker. .^ problem in 
Algebra once arrangeil and commencerl, no matter bow 
frequent the interruptions, how sudden or how long the 
interval, an hour, a day, a week afterwards.—rit is resumed 
ami pursued, precisely with the same irncresl and the same 
facility as if no interruption at all liad taken place. By 
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iliii lipip of Algebra, the Htudeiit not only at once perceive* 
lln^ iibo of all hU early IrtboiuH, and view* (ho general 
prineiple3 <d'ariilnnelic laid bare in vurpribing beauty, but 
oblaiub, moreover, a inaater-key, wherewith to advance, at 
will, a* fancy or interest in future day* may lead, within 
the pale of matheinatic**.’* 

nuAUNiNo AitrriiMnTio. 

Tiie order of the rules of Arithmetic appear* to be sin* 
gularly erroneoiis; for instance, as relates to Decimal Pruc^ 
tions/According to the jnesent plan, a bov is led ibrough 
all the primary rules bemre be is taught tliat a decreasing 
scale exists, to the right of the uidt, precisely similar to 
that which increases to the left. As nothing can he more 
simple than the whole theory of Decimal Kruciions, which 
operations are, in fact, the sairm as those in whole num¬ 
bers, there is iio reason whv they should not he taught 
from the very hegimdug; which early insight would eer- 
taiuly tend to encourage refiecliou, at the expense of 
lianlfy any addiliouul incumbrance of the mind. 

Again,—the Uuleof'i’lirce is universally learned by rote; 
a harrier at the hegimdug to the range of thought, heyoml 
which the mind of a hoy has no more scope than if he were 
taught to reckon with his lingers. It is administered after 
the maimer of a cjuack medicine, or a charm of unknown 
ingredients, to he swallowed without further impiiry, as if 
to suit all manner of purposes In life, 'rids is of the Uule 
of'J'hree Direct. As for the Hide of'fliree Inverse, it mav 
he, for aught many know to the contrary, the other rufe 
set to iimsic ,* while the Double Uule of Three being some¬ 
what complicated and uninteliigihle, few are inclineil to 
take it in hand. 

Yet all these three rules are. In fact, no rules at all, 
taken in a primary sense; Imt they are secondary rulc*s, 
founded noon another rulu or elementary law of Propor¬ 
tion, which latter rule, or elementary law, is the simidest 
of the two; its principle lying, as it were, in a nutshell; it 
being simply as follows, namely,—that of four numbers 
being proportionals, the sum of the two middle terms mul¬ 
tiplied together is erjual to the sum of the two extremea 
multiplied togetlierf. 

Hlr Tioorgo Head's Homo Tour. \ lUld 
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Tlie plan of teaching arithmetic usually adopted in 
schools is the synthetical mode, which is very dbadvan- 
tageous in comparison with the strictly analytical plan. 
Thus, in arithmetic, a system of rules is placetl before the 
pupil, and he is told to do a certain number of sums by 
those rules. ^Vhen the boy has succeetled in doing so, he 
rtfceives praise, and believes he has done all that is neces¬ 
sary, wherea> he has scarcely done anything. He secs not 
the principle on which the rule is founded. His reason¬ 
ing powers have scarcely been called into exercise. His 
memory is thus burdened with a load of rules without one 
connecting principle. It is a very common observation 
with a boy when he cannot solve a question in arithmetic, 
that he has forgot the rule. Had he got principles instead 
of rules, arithmetic would have become, as it were, a part 
cf himself- He could no more forget these principles than 
he could forget his own name*. 


ARITHMETICAL PHR-tSEOLOCY. 

CoLEEiDGE tlius happily exposcs a common Error. It 
used to be said that four and live moA'c nine- Locke says 
that fonr and five are nine. Now I say, that four and five 
are act nine, but that they will make nine- \Yhen I see 
fonr objects which will form a square, and five which will 
form a pentagon, I see that they are two different things ; 
when combined, they will form a third different figxire 
which we call nine. Wlien separate they arc not it, but 
will make it.’* 


THE TALENTED.'* 

CoLEBiDGE has cleveily expe^ed the freauent use ot 
** that vile and barbarous vocable— talented^ which is steal¬ 
ing out of the newspajiers into the leading reviews and 
most respectable publicatioDs of tlie day. ^Fhy not Ml- 
fmgedy farthimgedy tenpeneed^ &c .! The formation of a 
participle passive from a noun is a licence that nothing but 
a very peculiar felicity can excuse- If mere convenience 
is to justify sudi attempts upon the idiom, you cannot 
atop till the language becomes, in the most proper sense of 
the word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang come 
from America.’* 

♦ Df. Ritchie, 
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Fkw vvtinlg ot miKh rii intriHhiiUnn Imve lm«l grf’rtler 
“ I rfliispiro/* Tur it !» tiot only Iti 
hut pvru in vul^<tr mp. Joliu^utrR nwkwnrd ^Mh<;(ituto 'A 
•* ^^I’t fibrtmtl,** <lt»e9 not Rreui to f^xiir^^sR ps«rtly llie ^iine 
numnin^t a Rrrrrt iiiay Off itl'inil liy dpRigti. by aof'btrnt, 
!iy l)r«‘«c'b of nuifblvnct*; but it i« said to tntn^fOrp wImmi 
it lw»r(nnps kmmn by pinall Indirt’Cl cirouinstaiu'rs ~ by 
avini'loins by iidVremrs, It is now obeii tiswl in ftie 
«(irr(‘t srnse of ** fftO ahnKnl^' but, tts appears to tiie, in¬ 
correctly 

CAun v rniiioNs/* 

A sr N«» i.» s« outcry bas licen raiseci aj^alnst tbc bnpny|XT 
ideas su^vtcstcd by refolin^ oni old dianiadsts^ atid Kd^tbrna 
Ilf KOine of their works, omitting the imssagc^ ol^eined io, 
Iiave been pirpaii'd for '* I andly lieailing/^ as the Fomitff 
Sfiahtiwinv, tki\ Hut let ns bear what Bir ^Valter 
one of the lipaltbicst wiitcjs tpf our time, says upon this 
critical Ridijccti ''It Is imt die passages of ludicrous IndeJi- 
cacy tlm« c»»rrnpt the manners of a people} it is the 
nets which a prurient genius like Master lilltle RiueflL erV- 
ybo'/oM ;o/cMo/ec,—It Is the seotimenlal slang, bail lewd, 
half medioflistle, that debauches the understanding, in- 
flanics (he riprping passions, and prepares the reader to 
give way as soon as a tempter appears/’ 

pMAoriJ n oe Mi/sm. 

Ir has been asserfeil. and believed extensively, ibat the 
iVactiee of iMnsie h iojorioiis to the Imtnaii fornii this is 
positively untroe, for (be priictlee at (be pianoforte, wbicb 
is (be most getieral favourite with ladies, is as favourable 
to (be figure as any exercise (bat ran be devised ; the prac¬ 
tice upon the fiarp, irnleerl, if not maungeil carefidly, may 
umler some circumstances, be iiijurioiis; but when (be 
fortti has been iojored by imprudent practice at (be harp, 
tiiose injuries may be easily curetl, and, with moderate 
care, may always fie prevented [•, 

AM KAU roll Atl’Stfj, 

It is coniinonly (bongbt, that to be RUsccptlble of asso¬ 
ciations of ideas awakened by music, we must Iiave a 
Musical Far, The following ipiotatinii from tlie London 

♦ Ci!ik<*r, f a(i<‘Jf1rnhf‘. 
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Ma^azime, however, proves tliis idea to be erroneous:— 
I knew at Paris, the widow of an Irish patriot, who 
could not hear the • Exile of Erin * sung, without being 
overpowered to such a degree, that it vrould have been 
truly alarming, had not a flood of tears come to her relief. 
What is wonderful, so far from having a fine musical ear, 
she had not even a oommoD'place reli?h for music. Tlie 
same effect was produced on her by the ballad of the 
‘ Minstrel Boy/ A young friend cf the writer, who has 
no taste for music, is similarly overpowerctl, even in a 
crowded theatre, when ‘ Home, Sweet Home,' is sung.** 
Coleridge obs^es: “ I have no ear whatever; 1 could 
not ring an air to ^ve my life, but I have the intcuKcst 
delight in mude, and can delect good from bad. Naldi 
once remarked to me at a osneert, that I did not seem 
much interested with a piece of Hosdni's whicli had just 
been performed. I it sounded to roe like nonsense 
verses. But I could hardly contain myself when a thing 
of Beethoven followed.'^ 

THE JEWs'-n.lRP. 

Jews'-fiarp is, probably, a corruption of .laws’-harp, 
from its being placixl between the jaws when played. It 
is also called Jews'-trump, a corruption of Jeu-trompe, a 
play-thing. or play-tramp. A single Jew's-harp must 
necessarily be very incomplete; for, as Prof. C. \rbeu- 
stone has shown, its sounds mainly depend on the recipro¬ 
cation of oolumns of air in the mouth of the performer, 
and these sounds are perfectly identical with the mul* 
tiples of the original vibrations of the instrument. By em¬ 
ploying two or more instrmnents, however, the deficiencies 
are supplied; and a few years sin<^ Mr. Eulenstein used, 
in London, sixteen instruments of diflerent sizes, and was 
thus enabled to modulate into every key, and to produce 
effects not only original but musical and agreeable. 

TYROLESE MUSIC. 

It is a common idea in England, that the Tyrolese are 
a musical people: we have Tyrolese airs and songs in 
abundance, and Tyrolese minstrels, who lead every one to 
believe from their performances, that the Tyrol is fud of 
minstrelsy and song; but Mr. Inglis, a recent tourist, found 
nothing of this; he observed no symptom of musical 
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tUBla either in public nerfonuances, or ainongat the people 
geiitM'ully, wlu) tievar Tail in thoae illBtricta of Geninmy, 
where inimic ia really a paaBion, to give a tltouaanil proofs 
of its existence, even to the most unolwervant traveller wiio 
pushes through a village. Wo are strangely hoaxed in these 
matters, and ridiculed too; for, in an Aiuericuu work we 
read of the music of the four Jews, who sung ilrcsacd at 
the Argyle-Uooins, as I'yrolese minstrels. 

'JUAVi^IXINU VJNOrjSlIMKN. 

It is a fact dei^)ly to he regretted, that many vulgar and 
half-witted Ihighahmeu think, if they leave home with 
motley, they cull command anything; that it is mean to 
he civil, and beneath them to ho grateful for any eilbrts 
to oblige them made by those for wliose services they pay. 
4'lie jiresuuiption of our countrymen is proverbial on the 
(Continent; fortunately the exceptions are numerous, and 
we are spoken of as an unaccountahle people, when some 
men of uncpiestionuhle character and fortune display ex^ 
amplesof suavity and true gentility, which cannot he sur¬ 
passed on earth; the htreigner is tliUs ptr^^led to know how 
to estimate our nattoiial character, It is a vulgar prejudice, 
that all foreigners cheat the Ihiglislv, and that caution is 
necessary to guard against the constant attempts to over¬ 
reach theni. I'liat some such characters are met with 
cannot he denied; hut those whose capacity is thus maile 
to characterise a class, have often been created by the 
meanness and nrejudices, and thoughtless extravagance, of 
the travellers tliemselvcs 

Nothing ap()ears more ludicrous than those persons, 
who, after a short stay in some foreign country, come hack 
with an opinion cut and dried upon people whom they 
scarcely know, and transactions, the real nature of widen 
has been studiously concealed from them; and yet, this is 
what we see every dayt. 

tub laiBNOlI J.ANOUAaW IN tuavbm.ino. 

It is too coninion an Error to suppose that a good kimw- 
Jedge of Freneli is sutllcieiit for the wants of a traveller on 
the Gontineiit. French will carry a traveller through tho 
Netherlands, the southern parts of Holland, and some of 
the eantuiis of tiwiti^erluml, with perfect comfort; through 

* nruuKiidon. t Burl Ouaiuy's Letturs, 
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the north of Italy, tlic other parts of Holland, and others 
of the Swiss cantons, without extraordinary inconvenience; 
and in all the cities of both Italy and (iermany, it is true 
that some person may always be found to whom French is 
intelligible, if not familiar; whilst in the higher m-adcs of 
society, through all Europe, a traveller who understands 
French will never or rarely be at fault But more is re¬ 
quired by the traveller than all this. French will not even 
obtain for him the common necessaries of the day in some 
parts of Germany, particularly in the east. It will do 
nothing for him in the Tyrol, or in the Swiss Grisons; he 
would starve upon it in Hungary and Turkey, and grow 
thin upon it in Italy, as well as in Sweden and Denmark. 
A traveller might as well go to Spain with a knowledge of 
Sanscrit as of French ; for it is entirely a mistake to sup¬ 
pose, that the occupation of Spain by the French army, 
caus^ any general diffusion of the language. Besides, in 
many of those countries and districts in which a knowleilge 
of French will procure the common needs of a traveller, 
it will procure nothing more; it will notojinmand advice, 
still less, information. A traveller through the German 
cantons of Switzerland, or through atiy part of Germany, 
and many parts of Italy, although he may very probably 
find a French waiter in the hotel, may ask in vain for any 
information on the road, and will, iiu^t probably, be seated 
every day at a Table cl’Hote, between two persons who 
know nothing of French beyond Monsieur or voulcs votn^. 

French has, therefore, been improperly called the al¬ 
gebra of tongues,’' from tho notion of its being a sort of 
general medium of communication current over the greater 
part of the earth. 

TIlAVUr.LINO IN FHANCE. 

A LOUD outcry has been raised against the mode of 
Travelling in France, and French Diligences are ridiculed 
by stay-at-home tourists for their tardy rate; but these 
carriages perform their journeys at the average of six 
miles per hour, including stoppages. They are greatly 
more roomy and commodious than the English stage¬ 
coaches, and quite as well hung; and what does it signify 
to the traveller, who finds himself seated in a place in 
every way upon an equality with an EngUsli post-chaisc, 

♦ leg! 18*6 Tyrol. 
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if Imlf*«-Oow0n olhera, with juna^a, ar^ aitui \\\\ in 

thti nitiMtila i»^hhtO ? anti, m long aa tlta coach (tevfin ma 
the jtntrney whltin the atatetl tinte, of wltat im|untance ia 
it it' the horaea are rough atttl lottg-tailetl, or if the itarnead 
he niatle ttf ropea? atttl to thia aihl, tltat coach farea in 
Kttglntnl are greatly higher thatt they are in Frattce, 1'he 
tliaiattee (Votn I'arta to ytraahnrg ia thtee hnnthetl anil 
forty inilea, ami the fare for the heat place ia t\l francaj 
or 00a. Uhl.; or ontaiile, with a cabriolet covering, lO tVanca 
or Ha. -ill, leaa* 

noAUa ON TltW OONTtNr^NT, 

If ia tpiUe a mlatake to anppobe that goml Jioatla are to 
he fonnil ottl.v in Knglamh rn llavaria, in ntoat natta of 
HwitacviamI, ami the'lyroj—in many partaof the Nether^ 
lanila, ami thronghont’ all Hwetlen, nay, even In aome 
narta of Hpain, there are aa One roaila aa are to he aeen in 
iSnglamlt. 

mnNon woneN, 

A mNw iHnmtenance ia a rarity among the French 
country girlaj ami, alilmngh there ia aoinething very 
charming in the picturea ami printa we have all aeen, of the 
ffifn th* iiMo/e, attil in the ]antraita of village hellea with 
*ay|plnlike forma, who are rcjneaenteil aa gracing theae 
rnatic aaaemhliea, an artnal viatt to a few of theae acenea 
will ipiickly iliaaipaie the romance 

OAVAniAN nnooM niuM, 

Ala, iNuioa, in hia recent 7hac, atatea, that from the horn* 
Iteentereil llavaria, until the hottr heiptiticil that country, 
lie never aaw otte womatt whose ilreaa, atill leaa whoae 
hrooma, recalled to mtml the Ihoom Ciirla whi^ are seen in 
every hireet in KnglamI, He much ipiebtiona whether 
theae persinta are Havariatttii the greater nnmher are, more 
prohahlv, Hutch atttl lielglati, Havaria ia far Oiaiant IVmn 
KnglanO attil Mr, Inglia aaw nothitig among the inhahit'* 
anta to iinlnce hittt to thittk they were ilriven hy neceaaity 
IVom their native country, 

iNTm.ntnoNon no ‘tttw mmi* 

A Noiiov ia pretty general In Hveat Uritain, that the 
Iriah iioor are excecilingly ignorant i hut ihia ia hy ttn 
nieana the case. If elemetttary knowletlge, or heing able 

♦ lutflib's Tyrcl, t mutr , t Uita, 
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to read, write, and perform ordinary arithmetical opera¬ 
tions. be regardetl as education, it is more generally <lif- 
fused in Ireland tlian in Kngland. “ Where in England,'* 
asks Mr. Bichcno, in his llejwrt on the Poor Laws, “ could 
the Onlnance Surveyors find persons among the 
class, to calculate the sides and areas of their triangles, at 
a halfpenny a triangle, as they do in Ireland, and abun¬ 
dance of them • ? *’ 


PLOGGINO SLAVKS. 

Many absurd stories are told of the conduct of drivers, 
and the licence allowed them by the planters in the West 
Indies. A driver always carries a whip ; and it is alleged 
in Britain, that no small use of it is daily made, while lio 
stands behind those at work in the field. Mrs. Carmichael, 
wlio rcsidc<l many years in the West Indies, and visited 
one or other slave estate daily, declares that she never 
saw a whip once usctl, either by the ilriver or by any other 
person ; neither did Mrs. Carmichael hear a negro com¬ 
plain of such a thing, although she used often to make 
inquiry. It is true tnat every driver carrie.s a whip ; and 
the use of the whip is this:—The driver always goes out 
first ill the morning, and cracks his wliip three times 
loudly; and as the crack is heard distinctly at the negro 
houses, tliis is a warning to go to labour f, 

PLEASURE TOURS. 

Sir Francis Hf.ad, in his delightful Bubbles, after 
enumerating the economical comforts at the hotel of 
Schlangenbad, observes:—“I have dwelt long upon these 
apparently trilling details, because, liumi>le as they may 
sound, I conceive that they contain a very important 
moral. How many of our country people are always 
raving about the cheapness of the Continent, and how 
many every year break up their establi.shments in England 
to go in search of it; yet, if we had but sense, or rather 
courage, to live at home as economically and m rationally 
as princes and people of all ranks live throughout the rest 
of Europe, how unnecessary would be the sacrifice, and 
how much real liappine^s woukl be the result I ** 

♦ M'CuUooh. 

f Domestio Mannm and in tUo Woat Indies. 
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“dUTOII ** GLOOIIS AND “ TOys/* 

Tiim wooden clocksi which wo erroncjously call Dutch/* 
aro nearly all made in the DIack Forest; and are, in fact, 
German clocks. The village of Freylmrg is tlie centre ot 
this manufacture, whence wooden clocks are exnoriccl, 
to the number, it is saltl, of IHO.OOu yearly, unuer the 
name of (lovhy not only throughout Kurope, but 
even to America and China*.’* Yet Shakspeare, wiih 
his wonted accuracy, called these clocks rightly, thus ;— 

** A wdiiiiiit tliut iii nUu H (luriimit tilook, 
tittll a I'DpairIna ; uvtM'oiit of fruiiiui 
And novur guiog nriglit." 

toi'cV Labour Lott% Aot Hi. Kueno I. 

In like manner, the various ** Dutch Toys ” are, iu reality, 
Sonnenhurg wares,” being made in the little town of 
Sonneidmrg, in Saxony. These wares consist of toys, 
dolls, boxes of various kinds, including jdll-boKes; also, 
hoot'Jacks, chess-boards, and the endless variety of articles 
for the amusement of cltildren, which help to fill the toy- 
shops of every (puirter of the globe. 

WHO AUM COOKNKvs? 

KTYBtonooisTS have referred the term Cockney to 
Cockenay, from the Latin vomiUmtav or voquUmvlust ft 
cook, as iu Chaucer’s ** lleve’s Tale,”—- 

** And wium tiiis Januis Itdd iiiiotlKii' duy, 

1 khull bu iitddun a dafti) ur uakuiiay.** 

But, we may venture to ask, why shotdd a term of tho 
kitchen be applied as one of contenijit twriunitrlt/ to 
Londoners? In Chaucer's line, above (pioted, the term 
evidently iinidies a silly [lerson ; and, if we mistake not, 
tho word ‘’nafle" is used in our day as (A///, or stupid. 
Shakspeare, loo, In the Tuulfth employs the term 

in a similar sense, when the clown su>h, ”1 am afruiil 
this great lubber world will prove a cockney /* although 
the expression in Am// Cry in ii, minclo, as tlio 

cockney did to the eels,” has been internreted in favour 
of cockney being originally a term of the kitchen. 

* Hand book of Nortbmn Ciarmniiy, IN.'IM.—'J'bo Kdltor of tliu IMutO' 
rial HbaliD|Kru noitfn," It is moat imdmidu lliat tliu tiuriiiaii clouk 
wui of Uttt oominoii kind, whioh wu now oall Ihiloli uluokv. 

* Htin a ronnii lag i ovoi* out uf fiaiiu) j 
And iiovcr going aright 
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Fuller, in hU Worlhu't^ gives the twofolloiring exphna- 
tians of ibe term:— 

I. One ooaks'd or cockerel, made a vranton or nesilc- 
cock of, delicately bred and brought up, ro that, vben 
grown men or women, they can endure no bardsbip, nor 
comport with painstaking. 

•* 2. One utterly ignorant of busbandry and bousewiferv, 
Rueb as is practiM*<l in llie country, so that they may 6c 
persuaded anything about rural commotliiies; and the 
original thereof, and the tale of the citizen’s son, who 
knew not the language of the cock, but called it neighing, 
is commonly known. 

“The tafe of the cock neighing is gravely given by 
l^finsbieu in bis 6’«/c/^ into the Tnnyuet; and is repeate*! 
in succce<ling dictionaries. AVbalever be the origin, there 
can be no doubt that London was anciently known by the 
name of Cockney. Fuller says: Mt is more than four 
hundred years old ; for, when Hugh Bigot addeil artihdal 
fortifications to the natural strengtn of his castle at Bun¬ 
gay, in Suffolk, he gave out this rhyme, therein vaunting 
It for impregnable:— 

WVre 1 in tny of nun^c)*. 

the river of Wareney, 

I would fie care f<jr the King of Ojckeney: 

meaning thereby King Heni^ the Second, then peaceably 
posse>ssc<l of London.” Tyrwfiitt, in his Kotetan Chaucer^ 
ingCTiiously fmggcsts that the author of these rhymes, ‘‘ in 
calling Ijondon Cockenc 7 might possibly allude to that 
imaginary country of idleness and luxury, which was 
anciently known by the name of Cokaigne, or Cocagne; a 
name wliich Hicks* has shown to be derived from Coqui¬ 
na. ffoileau, in bis Satires^ speaks as if the same appel¬ 
lation ha/l been fx^lowc<l upon the French as upon the 
English metropolis, thus,— 

•• pari< c*t jwur tin rkhc un iKiy» de Coca^e f .** 

^ The festival of Cocagna at Napless, described by Kcyslor, 
8p]>ears to have the same foundation 

According to Fyncs Moryson, the Londoners, and all 

* firain. Anglu'ffax. p. Z31. 

t The •• Mdt drCoc<fpnr,**tbc Matt of Cocaifnt?,!«, to tbl» diay, one of 
tb« favourite aporta of the Champ* ElyeoC**, In Pari*; and.U known In 
Kngland a« Uk* ijrea*«d p<ile with a *hould«' of mutton at lt» ajica: jet 
wlUi u* It I* etrietJy a country eport—Ko. Pep. Errors, 

% l^torlal Bhakepere: notes to Ktny Lear, p. 4^. 
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wlfhfi) iiTJiiiMl nf Hrti in MlJi*4 

(tAlisfla of liUMOfli^l Oi«ijOi. 

All ff(4i HP (an prrivp 4i io, (ti4( ilip tpnri (Jmkfi^y Iw4 

Jpist} rpfprpiK'p Ml Mip MtoliPM (fiPM (tip tmrloof* 

HIM! 4 0M TMM fiIpijipp if 

(iipi»VH^ifn4)4pil fniio %y|4ip0tei Ip opioo {4^^4 41 
IJiij/UMil Mi p wPMiipfiiii/ rp(jp Ilf |ipii|ilp, frooi iIip MoM'iifi of 
liipir li^vlou ofi^jiipily loi^iPiPii froMi iofo Icorojip i 

hot it Ii44 MppM joovpil tiMt tlipy wprp oot ori^lhplly from 
fiiPt poMMiryj lloir pjijipprpiup, lopoopnii pml Ipiit/MP^P 
fipiop M*(plly ilittprpot fiiioi (hofcP of pidipr (hp ( 'ooip nr 
Ifpllpl,*). 

(miIppiIi ilip l*rrof of feM|ij»otoio(r (iiiiblpti (o l»p ICj/yjiM4t»o 
U iliMP pii|ilo(|pil liy Hir 'llioMipij MroHOpf ^^(/oioMOOi 
Mjiioiori ilprivpth (hpm fro(0 t t(yOi, ami froM» (Iipmi^p (hpy 
Jprivp ^llPMo^p|vpl^, ppporiliim to tiiplr owM WH^mot hpro^ifi 
pH MOMbtof liiMPiVprplI ill tllP IpMPfH poll |ips:H hIiII h tlipy 
ohtptopil from hi^lHMiOfiih thp pm(»pror j thpt thpy liint 
ppfop oot of (#ptjHpr t%yt»t, tliPt IipvIoj/ ijpfpptpil fVom tim 
(Jloji»ti40 rolp, poll rpipfiHwl ioto iVjidO tiiPb, hoiop of 
pvrry tpmlly hpip pojoiopil thin opoporp to WPoilpr phota 
tlip worM* i or, ph AvpotioMP ilpiivp/pih, tlipy jirpiptol for 
tlllH VP^phoiol t^OtOPP, 4 joilHMiPtit (it Uoil Mjioo tlipIr forp- 
fpthprn, hIio tpfoupil to pfitPitPlM thp Viij^to Mpry ptol 
hIipo hIipIIpiI ioMi tlipir woitry, 

♦MV^hirh ppiiiioot, ootHltliPtPOilioK. tft of HmIp jirohphiltT 
lityt fm thp {/popipI fetippoi ofHiliprp, who (lojoirp ioto 
ttiptr orj|/jo pll iopUt oot Mf'OO tlitAi poit prp to litilp 
io tlipir ijpBiPot ffom l-pyt»t, ihpt thpy iIwIopp 
thpm fiooi Mivpipl optiooijf I'olyilorp VprtitI pot^ioodotf 
thpoi ofiiiMipljy f^yilpfiuj I'hiliiioio* (ipr|/foopj» fptplipth 
tiipio front (!(ipj||ip4 j yJioppi: fiylvioHi fioto hoOip |»prt of 
'J^Offc^^yi Itrllooion. foi lottlipr thpo W'plipphip, poiI UmI* 
} nor Avpotioop^ thpo tim r:mthopD of fioti^prj4 

^^^riipt thpy PIP 00 l t/yt*(ipOH, lipllooiop ointpih pvj» 
ilpotf wlio lopt ihiivpp oniij.fcjpH (0 l-pypt, phoot (irptol 
(fpjfo, Mptiprpp, pMil flip villrftipH 00 thp hpoU of NIIoh ; 
wim, oofwiiliHiPOiloof, wprp piiotiotPil hhpo^pip mmm» thpt 
MPiloo, pml wpoilpipftj fiooi foipijio fiprtu, pvpo ph limy 
prp ptsippiopil wiih OH, 

♦♦'('hpt tlipy (poip oot oot of %yt't Ip pho |»rohph|p^ 

■* 'UtU lit Oriif^io^ U ha pioplM 0«4 hnt tJ M*4i 

IumhOmm h M I4)pp4 p* M»m>r tPpo 
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bcaaise ilidr af^pearAnne was in C^ennajiy alncc tne 
yctr NW. Nor were abi»crvi*d before in oilier parti 
of Kuro{>e, &$ is ileduciblc from 51utiitcri Gcnebrard, 
Crtntisiua, and Oniliui. 

“ But ihai they first set out from (ienrtany ta also pro¬ 
bable from their language^ which was the ScJavonlsn 
tongue; and when 1)107 wandered afterwards into France, 
they wcfrc commonly callecl Bohemians, which name is 
atill retained for gimmes. And, therefore, when Crantisiui 
dditereth, tho 7 first ap^iearetl alKmt the Baltic 8 ea. when 
Belionius deriveth them from Bulgaria and VVallachia, 
and oliiers from about ilungaria, tliey sfieak not repug- 
tiantly hereto: for the Ungtiage of tliose nations was fkia* 
Ionian, at least some dialect ihereor"'.” 

'Fbe name of Ihiheinians here mentionetl by Browne, 
appears to have been given toGi|isies by the French, from 
iKKiic of tiieni luving come into France from Bohemia: 
others derive the word from //oew, an old French word 
signifying a soraYer. f Moreri, art. ihhemim ; ancl I>u- 
oange's Glossary, art. This statement is at 

t^ariance with that of f^aM|uier, who, in his Utvhfrvh$ 
I/niof^uet, says tliey first apjK"are<l at Paris in Au¬ 
gust \iU7, when they represented themselves as (liris- 
tians driven out of Fgypt by the Mus^ulmarls, and the 
women assume<! the calling 01 fortune-tellers. The (Ger¬ 
mans gave gi|)sies the name of Zif^nttur, or wanderers; 
the Dutch calle<l them lldiirtt, or heathens; the Danes 
and Swe<les, Tartar 9 . In Italy, they are called Ziaf^ari; 
in Turkey and the I.evant, Tchiagea* s ; in Bpairi, (jitanot; 
and in Hungary and Transylvania, where tliey are.very 
numerous, Uiey are calle<l Pharatih^ Xrfa fi, or Pharaoh a 
|>eople. A recent travellerf considers there is not any coun¬ 
try m llurofie where the getminc gipsy is now to lie found, 
«o thonoghly addicted to his original habits, as in Hungary, 
where they are called Ct/f^umtii. 

It is, however, now no longer disputid whence gip^^ieu 
originally came, for they are believcfti to have iriigratcd 
from Imliaat the time of the great Mohammedan invasion 
<if Timor Beg; and to fiave (>elonge<l in their own coun¬ 
try to one of the lowc*jit castes, which resemble them in 
tbeir ap|>carance and habits. Poltinger, in his Jravc/s, 

* Vuts^r Krror«, b. vl. c. stU. l* 037. 
f *l ho Itev. O, H. (iUU, in UU TravcU in fi<*rnuny, Ituut^uy, nnl 
IMK^niu. 
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nnvr jmmi* tnh^ in B<*tfV>rhi^t«n; and rher« w a fribc ni^ay 
the m/Mnha of the fruhi.? 7Hmonnr^^ TKegirnie^ m 

their lanorna^ar*., call the?n«elvcs .Vh»^; am! their 

ha^ been fonn#l to re^enihle vwne of the dialeeta of fnHia 
f;i(weHeyiMt at this moment in prreat mim^>er« in all tl^e 
(Vniiuries of Kiirop^. and a lar;j;e portion of Asia ; in parta 
ofAJVira; hot not in America: and it ia ralenlafetl that 
there are thus flve nnllions of (/ipsies se.itrered over three 
quarters of the grlohe. fn Fmt^iaiul, however, they are by 
no means so mnnerons as is commotily hnaj^nned: ff>r the 
term i^ipsies is erroneo,iv.iy applied to the majority of wan¬ 
derers, as travellinor tinkers amf mnsieians, makers of 
wooflon s|)oons, ladles, Au\ 'Fhey most }>e considered 
mere pretetniers to astrolopry, as fortone tellers ; for al- 
thotij(h they talk of felling *« hy the stars,” not one m a 
thmisHiid of the .so-calle<i yipsies knows one star from an¬ 
other. They also pretenfl to understand palmistry, or tellimr 
fortunes hy the lines of the hatnl ; ^ 

,W »^Vr my «in.vr pfrr^ aim 4rew, 

a»vl fr Otm f>f Hff M'ith ^^nrrhJnjf v'mw-, 

n.»'.r tbmhfvM mv ff.etcrin'/ piiU,. u-itb hi)j>f»sn^f1 
T»>lfVim celfHjr of roy fufttvt* yoitr^.'* * 

A/ ^fAm&rp, i. 107. 

But they have mostly passcfl into eommoi» hepfr^ars, or taken 
U> a trade or hnsiness for a livt'lihfvTKl. The laws are too 
atrinj^ent to allow them to live hy stealinj< as of old, when 
^)rests and unenclosed places were le^s rare than at present; 
and, moreover, the .spreafI of knowledj^e amonjit ah classes 
has rctulered their pretended arts of little benefit to them. 
StdI. a few ‘'tell the Ijulies what their lovers hire them to 
tell rhem-*and the arentlemen what the ladies request them 
to tell them; ” ht>t they rarely now get five or six gnineas 
from a newly marrie<l co!iple,as they dirl of old, when also 
they never waniefl a shilling or a meal as they passed the 
houses of their rinpes. 

Marry of these facts have been condensed from a paper 
by d. Oriscom, in the /hr>nr 

nntpisn a.vo no^^AS roaos. 

NoTwirnsTAjiMNo aII that has bow written npnn the 
of the Reman Roafia in Fh-itain, many an- 
thwi fall into tho Error of attrihwting the formation of all 
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the Hoads in South Britain to the Ilomnnt; ^vhcrcaa, 
this portion of our island was, undouhtcclly, traversed 
by roads made by the Britons long before the arrival of 
the Homans in this country. Mr. Kenine, the intelli¬ 
gent antiquary, adopting the opinion of Whitaker, consb 
ders the Oucthcling or Watling Street, to have l)ecn a 
British road before tlte Homans made it their grand route 
from the point of their fust invasion to the inctrm>olis, 
and thence upon the site und line of the present Urcat 
North Hoad: ** with the Britons,^’ he observes, ** it W'as 
n forest lane, or trackway ; with the Homans, it become 
a stratum, street, or raised road, constructed according 
to their wclhkiiown manners We entirely concur 
in this opinion ; for it is unreasonable to suppose that a 

f jcople like the Britons, acquainted with the use of carriages, 
as in their thousands of war*chariots,) could have been 
ignorant of road making, or could have traversed the 
country save by roads of some description however rude. 
The Watling Street, which has been denominated one of 
the four grand Homan ways in Britain, was, doubtless, 
adaptedy not originally constructed, by the Homans, who 
used it as a strategic route in war, on which account it has 
been too pencrally regarded as a military road ; notwith¬ 
standing It is still one of the roads of the country. The 
discovery of British remains on the Watling Street is 
important toward the settlement of its origin. Altogeihcr, 
we can scarcely believe any country, in which carria^s 
are cmployctl, to bo long without roads. In Persia, at this 
(lay, there arc no roads ; but wheel carriages are unknown 
there. 

It is worthy of remark, that from the period of the Ho¬ 
mans quilting England, (a.i>. ‘120,) to the middle of the last 
century, ihc roads of the country, as left by them, almost 
Eufliced the wants of the people. ** These important works 
of the masters of the ancient world must alike excite the 
admiration of the antiquary and the practical man: and 
their durability is best attested by extensive portions of 
them being used as roads to this day j whilst in vastness 
of design, tliey are exceeded only by the stupendous 
railway of our own scientific limest. ” 

♦ Arriwotnpn, vx>l. xxvl. p. 4a7» 
t EJ. Pop. Errors; itt UrnyloyV lUntory of Surrey, vol. 1. p. 11. 
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TURN PIKE ROAliS, 

0EPOE appears to have eseapeil the Errca: of condeiuu^ 
ing the iutrothiction of Turnpike Ei^ads in England ; fur, 
writing of them in his in 1714. he says: “This 

custom prevailing, *tis more than probable that our poste¬ 
rity may see the mails all over England restoreil in their 
time to such )ierfection, that travelling and carriage of gotxls 
will be more easy, both to man and horse, than ever it was 
since tlte Homans lost this island.'* 

CiESAR IN BHITAIN. 

Thk. inayoxity of our popular histories of England com¬ 
mence with the invasion of Julius Ciesar, just as if h*e had 
been the creator of the couutrw instead of its benefactor; 
for, assuretlly, the Homan iKuuiuion in Britain must have 
been by far the most brilliant period of its early history, as 
the remains of Roman magnitioence attest to oiur own times. 
This educational Error ought promptly to be correcteil: for, 
although C'lcsar may be rt^ardeil as one of the earliest wri¬ 
ters by whom any authentic mrticulars resj>ecting our 
island are given, it must be recoUecteil that he could s|)eak 
from persoual kuovvleil|«e ol' none but the tribes that dwelt 
near the mouth of the Thames, and that, consemiently, hia 
information respecting the remainder of the island must have 
beeir furnislteil by others. Agaiu, he sought to justify hia 
invasion; and, like other Homan authors, to justify Homan 
plunder, he misre|Taresentetl the victims. Hence, he may 
have termed the i>oar Britons ikirbuti with as little discri¬ 
mination as the term has been used in our day; 

and his distinctions of peojde may have been not more 
exact than our designation ol' Indians applietl to the native 
Americans. 

It is not, therefore, surprising to tind innumerable sjiots 
throughout the country, which are the imperisliable naiu^ 
ral features of the district, associated with Ca&ar's domi¬ 
nion of Britain. In the south of England, many such 
instances occur. 

In like manner, Ctesar's name has been i^ociateil with 
many structures of date far subsequent to his time. Tra¬ 
dition assigns to Julius CVsar the erection of a fortress 
on the site now occnpieil by the Tower of London, and 
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LdArKi, Peniuntt and oiher% adapt this opinion ; but 
It is orruin tliat Ccifar did not remain long enough in 
ibis part of the bland to hare crecterl anj permanent 
eiiificc of defence; and had ludi been the case, so remark- 
aide a work would not hare pasred unnoticed in his Cmn- 
meKiariet^. The non existence of such a ftructurc after 
the extinction of tlie imperial powo* in Britain, may be 
presumed, from the silence of the writer of the ^axon 
Chronicle, and other early annalists, who, although they 
make freouent allusion to the city. port, and walls of 
London, during the wars of the £^ics and Saxon*, do 
not Rieniion the Tower, or any fortress in that situation, 
previous to the time of the Norman invaiionf 

Yet “ the White Tower.** as the Kc*ep b called, has been 
often denominated “ CaMiar s Towar;' and the hy^ihed* 
b supposed to hare been conhrmecl by Fitz-Stephens, a 
irtonimh hktorian of tlic period of Henry IL. who statea 
that the city of fajndon hath in tlie cast a very great 
and most strong Falatittc Tower, who^e turrets and walls 
do rise from a deep fmindation. tlic morur thereof being 
tempered witli the blood of beastsj/' The concluding 
words of this statement ire take to be as tcnaldc as its 
commencement 

rtnDLRB*.—C ATC UT. 

Fiddlcr docs not signify what we now understand bpr 
the word,—pUyer <mi the violin. Thus, in Fletcher a 
Knigkl * f the Burning Pestle — 

** Hicy my it R <ktttb for thcNC fiddicn to ttxitc their rcbce&i.” 
And, in Shakspcarc*8 Taming of the Shrew — 

call mo fla'UoT ! ** 

which w applied to a Ititanbt. Tlic violin, according to 
Anthony Wood, seems not to have been known in Eng¬ 
land till the time of Charles I. It appears to have been 
borrowed from the ohl Welsli instrument called a crirfA§ ; 

• rill# r>Tor of rvferTtes to C«nar the tliinits which »r« not CcmltV, 
§9 lh«w <|uainU 5 n<«Uccd by Duiaure In hi* IlUtory i>t Parla : ** Every old 
thccrifio of which l» buried In ohacority, U referred l« iixmx 
<ir the devlL" 

t >rrtm/lrr the Tower of Loedoa, by J. Qrfttoo and R W. nmyley, 

I Aicaworth** Tower off Loodoa. p. 13). 

{ Riotnanii«^iio lyrl pUudAt tibi. borharm harpS, 

Gr«cu« AchUlbkc*. Crol/d firfUnna ouiAt."— IVnonl/or, 

•* HerrifiiA for her hilii, and for her niotchtcM rrcirrff .** 

Ihaytoo’i PofjMbion, eMis the SHh, 



1230 roi^uLAn Kimoits. 

\¥)iidi Is fiof, hdwcver, ftiticO in the satnc matiner ns a 
tioihi. As fur the rebeck, Mr, Percy, In the hilroOuctjon 
to his collecliort of nnclent ballads, Infurma us that It ^as 
a tlullu wlih only three strlngsi 

*' It Is rcfoarkanle, also, that the word Is supposed 

by HIchards, In his Welsh Dictionary, to signify a va^ 
bondi I conchule, howeter, It tnust also be usefl for the 
player on this Instrument, who Is, In Hutler^s Iludihran, 
styled r*toiiulrto*f 

AVc suspect rather that the violin was Introduced Into 
this country from Prance,' for Dharles IP kept a band of 
twenty-four violins, In Imitation of the Prench king; 
and In this reign the violin first came Into general use In 
Kngland- 

Ihe blea that the viscera of the cal are employed for 
violin strings Is altogether an Error* In the old cony of 
Bhakspeares CumhrUuf^ occurli, “horse-hairs and calves- 
guts,*’ which iiowe changed to cats*-guts; and he has 
since been followc»L Ujion which the editor of the 
Pivinrinl tShnh^prtt notes J *' We Wlevc that there Is not 
an eaamjde of It In any ol*l author* In Hacon's Nahtrnl 
JlUfvtp we have a passage, In which go/, a musical 
string'made of animat substance, Is thus spolteii of*' ‘A 
viol should have a lay of wire-strings below, close to the 
belly, and the strings of g-o/« mounted upon a bridge/ 
Why not, then, ea/cr/guts as well as ea//guts? Wc 
know not how the name ea/go/ arose; for vnh have aa 
little to do with the prcidiictloii of stich strings as mice 
liave*^' 'I n tills fancied association of tlic cal and stringa 
of the violin, som# Imaginative persons have referred the 
sign of the Cof ntifi /4e Fhtiltf*^ which so pn/zled the 
H/tpriuffft, Another attributes It to a r*ealous Protestant 
Innkeeper, who having survived the iron yoke nf Mary, 
In the days of her successor, likened himself to the olil 
Homan, anil wrote over bis door, ** Nlmifltf* dn Caton 
Vulvlh^^ after corrupted to the ('at ami Piddle. A thini 
etymologist traces It to the custom of a cat lH»iug shown 
about the streets, dancing to a fbldle; and be refets to an 
old book entitled 7W«/« ood Turn$ rtbrnU the SttertM of 
Lnudnitf wherein Is described ** a poor, half-naked boy, 
strumming on bis violin, while another little urchin was, 
wlili the help of a whip, making two poor starved cals 
go tbrougli numerous feats of agility,** 

♦ nsrrtnsOm, Oa ilia uifiro Aot4«fat atatute?, 4 Ifea. IV* , 12 a* 
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SIGNATURE OP THE CROSS. 

The mark which persons who wre unable to write arc 
requirctl to make, instead of their .signature, is in the form 
of a cross (-h); and this practice having formerly been 
followetl by kings and nobles, is constantly refcrretl to as 
an instance of the deplorable ignorance of ancient times. 
This signature is not, however, invariably a proof of such 
ignorance: anciently, the use of this mark was not con- 
finetl to illiterate persons; for, amongst the Saxons the 
mark of the cross, as an attestation of the good faith of the 
person signing, was requireil to be attached to the signa¬ 
ture of those who could write, as well as to stand in the 
place of the signature of those who could not write*. In 
those times, if a man could write, or even read, liis know¬ 
ledge was considercil proof presumptive that he was in 
holy orders. The word c/n-iau, or dtrAt was synonymous 
with penman; and the laity, or people who were not 
clerks, did not feel any urgent necessity for the use of 
letters. 

The ancient use of the cross was, therefore, universal; 
alike by those who could and those who could not write; 
it was, indeed, the symbol of an oath, from its holy 
associations, and, generally, the mark. On this account, 
the ingenious editor of tlie Pictorial Shoksi}erc explains 
the expression of “ God save the mark,” as a form of 
ejaculation approaching to the character of an oath. 
This phrase occurs three or more times in the plays 
of Shakspearc; but hitherto it had been left by the com- 
mentators in its original obscurityf. 

THE ALEXANDRIAN MURAUY. 

This celebrated collection is su])posed to have been the 
largest collection which was ever brouglit together before 
the invention of printing, and is stated to have amounted 
to 700,000 volumes, a number which 1ms been often 
doubted. It is not, houever, so generally known that the 
roUs, {volumina,) here spoken of, contained far less than a 
printeil volume : for instance, the Mctainorp/ioses of Ovid, 
in fifteen hook.s, would make fifteen volumes; and one 
Didymiis is said by Athentcus to have written 0,500 
volumes. This consideration will bring the number 
assigneil, at least, within the .bounds of credibility. 

♦ See Rlnckittono’s CommcJitnrics. 
t See Illustrations of Uuineo nnit Juliet, p : Pictorial Slmkspcre. 
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rUK FIRST KNGUSJf RKWSPAPER, 

**Thk earliest Knglish Newspaper^' was, until very 
lately, believed to be that contained in the collection in the 
Ihitish Museum, and entitled 7’/ie EunHs/t Merruv’u*, wliicli, 
by authority, “ was piinted at London in 1and gave an 
account of the Spanisli Armada, in the Jiritisli Channel.** 
'rids statement, by Chalmers, in his JAfe i>f Ittuhliman^ 
was put Ibrtii in 171>C bas been repeaU>d by all who 
have since i]lustraie<l tlie history of Lnjjlish Literature, 
and copied into encyclopudias, magazines, class-books 
for schools, and innumerable volumes of anecdotes, and 
Otlier light rea<ling. Few persons suspected the genuine¬ 
ness of this account, and fewer still were disposed to inves* 
tigate tlie inatUT; till an accidental reference to the 
accredited newspaper proved tlie whole story to be an 
imposition of tbe grossest nature; and the Frror, which 
Iia<l passed current for nearly half a century, has thus been 
explixled. 

The details of the discovery are at oihuj amusing anti 
instructive, and must aifbni a valuable lesson to the wor¬ 
shippers of the rarities of literature, It appears that on 
Nov. i, IBdll, Mr. Walts, of the Jlritish Museum, having 
occasion to refer to V’/te English Merciirit upon some point 
resjiecting the Bpanish Armada, and the Ixiok being 
brought, he Inul not examined it two minutes before lie 
was forceti to concltide the whole to l>e a forgery j and 

the unaccountulily successful imposition of lifty years 
was slmttereil to fragments in live minutes." Fussing over 
several minor circumstances, tlie evidence of the forgery 
rests principally on the following points; — I. 'I'he type 
employed is not tliut of the perioil, hut that of a century 
ago; the distinction between the u, v, and i, and j, which 
are shown in 'Vhti Menutrlv^ being utterly unknown to the 
printers of the sixteenth century, ‘i. 'llie ortlmgrapliy is 
almost always at variance with an uccretlited work eniiileil 
A Pnvh iif EjmniMh /jVs, minted in I.OHH. In tliis work, 
for exumnie, is snelt Arke Hoyalle,'* hut in 7V/e Ahrrurie 
it is “ Ark Jloyal/* d. The style of the compodtiou is not 
of the ilate to which it pretends. Words, phrases, anti 
inodes of expression are inadtMise of, which were either 
unknown at the time, or were employed in a sense which 
did not become familiar to Knglish ears until aperioit much 
later than the date of Thd Alcrcurit, 4, Mr. Wyatts is of 
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opinion that an article of news in The. itfercwrier of July 
23rcl, 1588, purporting to give an account, written by the 
lord-admiral, of events of which we now possess a nmst 
minute relation, could only be the work of a newspaper 
manufacturer copying from a confused statement of the 
same events by (Jarnden. 5. There is a hiatus of nearly 
f(Uir months between Nos. 53 and 51 of The Mercttric^ 
although four of the numbers were published within eight 
days. (i. The manuscript copies of The Mercuric^ which 
are bound up with the printed copies, contain “ the most 
convincing, the most irrefragable evidence that the whole 
affair is a fraud.” The hand-writing of the manuscript is 
as modern as the type of the printed copies, and the spell¬ 
ing is also modern; while in the printed copies the 
printer has endeavoured to give the spelling the proper 
antique flavour,” and has not succeeded very well. More¬ 
over, the paper bears the water-mark of the royal arms, 
with the initials “ G. R.”* 

The question, Who was tlie forger? ” remains to be 
answered. Mr. ’^V’atts thinks that the printed and manu¬ 
script copies were got up for the purpose of imposition, 
that the attempt was detectetl, and that the whole of the 
papers were preserved as a memorial of the occurrence. If 
this be the case, is it not singular that no record of the 
matter has been made? if thepapers were interesting enough 
for preservation in the British Museum, surely some 
account of the transaction would have been preserveil. We 
rather incline to the belief that the forgery had never before 
been detectetl, and had been inadvertently admitted as 
genuine. The Mncnrxe is in the collection of Dr. Birch, 
by whom it was bequeathed to the British Museum in 
173G ; and, in all probability, the Doctor had been imposed 
on by some accomplished literary forgert. 

Even had this Mercurie been genuine, it would not have 
been so great a rarity as represented ; for there has lately 
been added to the collection in the British Museum, a 
Venetian Gazette of the year 1570, detailing the defeat by 
the Venetians, of the Turkish Armada in the mouth of 
the Gulf of Lepanto. 

♦ These detAils have been abridffod from a Letter, addressed by Mr. 
Watts to Mr. Panixad, of the British Museum. It is but justice to add, 
that the genuincncM of the English Mercuric had been previously much 
questioned in the Penny CyclopteiUa^ art. Newspapers. 

i See Literary World, voL ii. p. 25D. 
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in OIUUIN OP KKVVJtPAP^aiS, 

'I’lJK Wdi loog itattni U\ have origfimtad in 

Vvoiiv, in lauj. diul lo have U^rii ealled whfiiice 

Oui ap)H-UaUo)ii C^a^etie. riiia waa, hovvevur, an lt!rror; 
for ihe ViUviiao uewb|»aj»er vvaa a wiilleii utieet, for hi 2 «r- 
tu^ \shii'h read, each peiaiM) [^aiil a i/nntUit a eoiii no 
longer in 'I’lie j»apei waa, in faei> iutlletl ” .1 /\n7r* 
A*.a tide Unne hy tnany i'ttgliah aew^taperi 
id the ta'venleenih oentury*. 

'uin I’tuhv xiAuvi&tNn. 

Aopk^soKii to -Mr. ^\'alth'»i amntnt of the forgeil 
jotoi t|\ioted, iii llte ex|H»tiUioii of an 
f.iu*r whivh ha^ id'tained almost a^t exteiibive a ctirrenay 
aa that ivinvrhiog the oiigin of neNVb{ia)H‘rii. “ Th frV/i* 
ta Mu ac Ite tni&ejvea, nnaroountahly pabiscit 
for the hifci juiio liealof that dtbeription, while, in fact, 
it >vab proiVitul nearly fouy yeaiti hy tlte ihntUmHitu 
of Mottenv, a work nnuh inoieelubely robeinhling 
our tuorlern inagaj/uieb, and front which Syfvttitna Urban 
hi^rvowe^t pad vn'hib title atttl part of Idb motto; liiid 
witile mt the ftrd page vtf tlte tirtl numheta of the (hitt/e-* 
ifcuK s MxnHiit^ic ii^elt, it ia fatated that it eontains * more 
thatt at^y l^oek ef the ki^ui attd priiHi.' ” 

bxnuvrn AStr bt stiAV* 

'rnr;s»t- wotiU are bo oftett erroitrottbly ajrpltaih and the 
dirtluneeb ab \{\ the rda»i rvanve t»f Stnnlav are to iinner- 
feedy vttuUtfciitir^h that the following evplattatluii will lie 
atvepuhio: - “ I he finunlet b id the KnglUh refnnnation, 
after aholibhing tno^t of the febiivali kept heftne that linre, 
hail tttaile little or ttit ehattge ab to the ntiule of ohbervaiice 
of thobo they tetaiiuth hinttUtb attil holiilaya atoutl much 
ttpiOt the batne fooiittg ab ihi>b uprnt whteh no vvork, 
exee|d fm goinl eanbcs waa to he performed; anti the t^er- 
vice of the ehttreh wab tti he attenrled, attd any latvftd 
atnobi toent tnighi he iinlnlgeil in. A jitbi dibiineliun, 
hoaetev, boon grew ttp ; att ittihtbtrioub pettple could bpare 
titoe hn very few Imlida.tb*, anti the ttiore tjcitipuloua 

♦ bvii tOivury VVuita, vd- it, j*. 
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party, while they alighted the church-festivals as of human 
appuinttneru, prescribed a strict observance of the I/ord*8 
day. Hut, it was not until about 1695, that they began to 
place it very nearly on the footing of the Jewish sabbath, 
interdicting not only the slightest action of worldly busi¬ 
ness, but even every sort of pastime and recreation; a 
system %vhtch, once pronmigatetl, soon gained ground, as 
suiting their atrabilious humour, and afibrdins a new 
theme of censure on the viojs of the great*. Those who 
opposed them on the high*church side, not onlv derided 
the extravagance of the Sabbatarians, as the others were 
called, hut pretended that the commandment having been 
confined to the Hebrew’s, the mcxlem observance of the 
6rst day of the week as a season of rest and devotion was 
an ecclesiastical institution, and in no degree more vener¬ 
able than that of the festiv^s or the season of Lent, %vluch 
the puritans stubbornly despised. Such a controversy 
might well have beeti left to the usual weapons. Hut 
James I., or some of the bishops to whom he listened, 
bethought themselves that this might sen’c as a test of 
puritan ministers. He published acoirdingly a declaration 
to be read in churches, permitting all lawful recreations 
on fc*unday after divine service, such as dancing, archery. 
May-games, morricc danccs, and otlier usual s|K>rt»; hut 
witn a orohibitlon of bear-baiting, and other unlawful 
games. No recusant, nor any one who had not atteinled 
tlic church-service, was entitled to thb privilege; which 
might consequently be regarded as a bounty on devotion. 
The severe puritan saw it in no such point of view’. To 
his cynical temper. May-games and morrice danccs were 
hardly tolerable on six days of the week; and they w’ere 
now recommended for the seventh. And this impious 
ll^ncc was to be promulgated in the church itscll. It 
was, indeed, difficult to explain so unnecessary an insult 
on the precise clergy, but by supposing an intention to 
harass those who sliould refuse coinnliance." 'fins de¬ 
claration was not, how’cver, enforced until the following 
rtfign. 

‘‘ The house of commons displayed their attachment to 

* Tlie first of thes^BabbAUirians was a I)r. Bound, wbo^ *cm»on was 
Eupprt'sse*! by Whitgift’s orders. But, some years before, one of Murtin 
Mar-prelAtes charges asabist Aylmer was playing at bowls onlsundays: 
and the word SabUitlj, as applied to that day, ouy be found occasionally 
imdcr EUxabeih, though by no moms so usual as afterwards. 

R 
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tht* purit 4 n niaxiniR. kvt Mwtr of the prekHeal 

c!»'r‘iv, bv hnitiiv»tr bilU tn a irreoter jirrictiie^s 

in rr*^P»vr. A rhor oivurml in the 

sinn of will 'iiTve m pnn’e thWr tdimticiil violence. 

A hill hoviuc hei'u hnnifitu in * fVir the better obRCrvancc 
of the >ahtwih. nwiiullv eailni Suniluv.' one i\fr. Shepherrl, 
!ineertn»r ;4t rh** pm tuns, remtirkeii tirar, an Aotnnioy was 
thii* imuhi lie eniuleil A hill for the ohaervance 
of .‘‘^tnnUv. eomnionly ealleH Smuiar. I bis wittidam 
bmnohr on hi« IumiI riio wr4tU of thu^ <ittngermia aaaembiy. 

* * Yet, erhen the upper house -^ent rlown their hill 
with ‘ the r»<n'4l’s «hiv * arJiKtitiiteii hw ‘ the >^bhath,’ ob- 
aerviinr, * thur penph' lio now mueh incline to worda of 
Judaism/ tl\e onininona took no exeepthm. The ase of 
the word >ahlwnh. tnatead of Sunday, became in tlwit tgea 
ciiadnetive mark of tiie puritan party^/' 

On«FR\*ANOR OF I*KNT. 

TftF F^nt Faatwaa called by the F^atina, Qmdrn^rxima^ 
hut whether on aoconnc of ira beingr orip^inally a faxt of 
fttrffj or only fm'tff hnurx, has lieen much dispjfrft, 
Bingham incline* to the oidnion that, at it waa only 
forty hour*. St Jerome, Hr. F-»eo. St. Anjjrtiatin, and others, 
consider tin* fast to have been first instituted by the apo?i- 
ties: by others if i« asserted not to have been known in 
the earlier a^es of ihe f Christian church. 

F,ent was first observed in Rojarland by onr Saicon ances¬ 
tors ; whence its n ime. (rnrfrn, implying Spring, the 
Reason when the div increawea in anont the com- 

mencemenf of which this fast usoally falls. TheoliserFance 
of atKtinence af f>eiif, in this mtintry, however, appear* to 
have been more a matter of secular moment than religioais 
morrifiraiion ; so that altogether, the regulations after the 
Fleformarimi enarifd abstinence in as strict a maiinctr, 
though not osten-sibly on the same grounds, as it ia erj- 
joined in tho rhurrh of [ir»Tne. A statute of lAiH {*Z and 
8 Kclward V I. c Hi) runs thus—the time commonly 
Called fiCnt- (he King’s Mi^jesty consirlering that due and 
gfKily abstinence is a mean to virtue, and to suMuc men's 
Dotlies to their soul and sfdrit, and considering also c4/>e- 
vwUtf l/iftt fmhfTM find mrn t^Jfhfg ihr tradr ffj in the 

$m mny thrrf fn/ he net to workf and that hi/ rating fi^h 

1 nalla‘n,( <ifiti!l'iti<m&t (((st. f^ogland, vol. I« pp, abridf^fV 
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99iuck ficah u'f// /w' mid ##irrr»ixr«// enacti^ after reneul- 
ing all existing laws on the sulyect, tliat sudi as eat lU^sh 
at the fnrhitlilcn season shall incur a {lenalty of ten slnl-> 
lings, or ten days' itnprisontneiu wU/tout^esh^ and a double 
penalty for (he second offence. 

The next statute rt'laling to abelinaicc is one (.*)th Eli*. 
C* 6) rw/trr/v /»>r (Ae utvrmsr of (he ySwArry, It enacts, 
§ that no one, unless having a licence',' shall eat flesh 

on flsh-days, or on Winlncsdays, now made an ailditional 
fish-tlay, uniler a ^>enalty of fl/,, or three months' imprison¬ 
ment. Except that every one having three dishes of sea- 
fish at his Uible, might have one of flesh also. Uut, 
** because no manner of person shall misjudge of the intent 
of this statute," it is enacted tliat whosiwver shall notify 
that any eating of flsh or forbwing of flt^sh mentioned 
themn is of any neo^sity for the saving of tlie soul of 
man, or that it is Uic service of G<hI, oMrrteije than <ii 
other potith hws are (tud he : tliat llieii such persons shall 
be punislied as spreaders of false news: § :i9 and 40. 

Many proclamations appear to have been issued in order 
to enforce an observance so little congenial to the pte^icn- 
sitic^ of Englishmen, One of Uioae in the first year of 
Ethvord was before any statute; and its very words re¬ 
specting the indifference of meats in a religious sense, 
•were adopted by the legislatiii'e next year*. In one of 
Elir.aheths, a.d. 157*2, as in the statute of Edwanl, the 
political motives of the prohibition sectn, in some mea¬ 
sure, associated with Uie sujHn*siition it disclaims; for 
eating in the season of Lent is called '‘licentious and 
carnal disonler, in contempt of Gotl and man, and only to 
the satisfaction of devilish and Citriud appetiicsand 
butchers. iH:c. “ ministering to such foul lust of the flesh," 
were severely mulctedt. Ajjain, in 1579J, and, as far as 
Mr, Ilallam} has observed, in all of a later <lato, tlie en¬ 
couragement of the luivy and fishery is set flwth as their 
sole ground. This compulsory observance of Lent was 
€x>ntinned long after Uie Heformaiion; although, from the 
beginninj^, the system was only ctitnpulsory on the noor; 
licences for eating flesh aiul white meats during Lent, 
being easily obtain.able by payment. 

♦ Koclea, Mvmor. II Hi. f 8trypo'« Anntitit, II. I OS. 

t IbuU il. COD. § Cuastltutionnl llUt. ISnsltiiKl, ntl. I. note. 
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Tho monfitrmu inconsistency of the csccsscs of the 
fJarnival of Bhrovcliile, making sin a preparation for a stale 
of penance, by the agents plunging themselves into disor- 
clers at the very time they prcteinird to be disposing them¬ 
selves for a perfect conversion, did not escape the wit of 
Heldcn, who (piainlly says, ** WImt the (/'hnrch debara u* 
one day, she gives us leave to take out in another : first, 
we fast, and tlicn we feast; first, ibcre is a Carnival, and 
then a Lent/*/* 

Howell, in one of bis amusing LeZ/m, dated Ash- 
Wedncsilay, lOAi, throws nddltior)al light upon this secu¬ 
lar olmervance of f>cnt, as follows:—** Now that l.enf and 
Spring do make their approach, in my opinion, fasting 
wotd(l conduce much to the advantage of the soul and 
body ; though our second institution of observing 
aimed at civil respects, ns to preserve the brood of cattle, 
and advance the iirofcsslon of fisherinen.yct.it concurs 
with the first institution, viz. a tnire snirittial end, which 
was to subdue the flesh, and that wing nrmight under, our 
other two spiritual enemies, the world and tho devil, arc 
the sooner overcome. Tho naturalists observe, that morn¬ 
ing spittle kills dragons; so fasting helps to destroy tho 
devil, provided it be accompanied with other acts of devo¬ 
tion : to fast for one day only, from about ft in tho mom* 
ing till four in ihc afternoon, is but a mock fast:"—or, in 
liis lame verse: 

** Thtn U not to l<cop f.ont srtslit, 

Hut pliiy tho JiissHus hy|MK?rlto} 

Jfo truly liOtti ohNorvon, wImi innhofi ilio Intrnrd luAn 
Tu fu«t, nn well as nmku the outward food on br.tn.** 

“ Sf ATinV I" 

In popish times, the term ** Marry " was a mode of 
swearing by the Virgin Mary; q.d. by Mari/. So also, , 
** marrow-bones,’* for tho knees: “ I*fi bring him down ' 
upon his marrow-liones,** i. c. 1*11 make him bend ids kneei 
n» he docs to the Virgin Mary t. 

UKLLS IN OIlUItOTIHS, 

Sm.MAN says, that Hells were first introduced into 
Churches about A. n. 400, by I^aulinus, bishop of Nola, and 
were tlicnco called No/a*. Hinglrntn, (Wvrhiiy vol. 1. p. 10,) 

^ Tfiblo Talk, f Ellin's Notfs h> Ilraud's Topulrr AntlqiiltlM. 
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considers thisavulpir error. Bentham, {IfnL Ehf^ Supp. 
by Stephens n, p. remarks, that the earliest use of 
canipana; (bells) was about 605, when Po}>e Sahinianus 
ordered some to be fixed in diurches. Bede mentions them 
as early as 608^. 

The reason is not generally known, but Church Bells 
have a sensible effect on the ear, acconling as they are more 
or less perfectly tuneil. No set of bells is ever cast quite 
in tune; in general, the thinl is too ^at, and the fourdi 
is too sharp, the effect of whicli is doubly discordant. The 
only certain mode of having a neal |>ei fectiy harmonious, 
is to tune the bells by a monochord divided into intervals. 
A peal of bells can be tints brought to musical perfection; 
and any one, without knowing the raison, would perceive 
the sweet effecL Tliis mode of after tuning is nei’er 
jpractised; and therefore, a peal gives all its discord often 
lor centuries, as the bells happen to be cast. 

Webster libelled the most exhilarating and the most 
affecting of all measured sounds, when he said 

“ Those nattering bells have all 
Uac soujiJ, ut weddings and at funerals.** 

SILVER IN DELLS. 

A ] nyudice has long existetl, that the old church bells 
contained a smallcT or larger |>ortion of silver; and the 
large bell of Rouen cathc<lral was, from its beautiful sounds, 
c^allcd the Silver Ueil, iM . Girardin, professor of chemistry, 
has, however, by a careful analysis, asccrtainetl Uiat the 
Rouen bell do^ not contain any silver. One hundred 
parts of it by weight contain 

C<»pi>er ... 71 

Bru4(S ... SO 

Zinc . . . 1 . SO 

Iron . . . I . lilO 

3Iodem Frendi bells differ little from the above, bdog 
o^niposed of 

Copper ... 78 

Urau»a . , . 

GOTHIC ** AlienITECTCRE. 

Toe wonl “Gothic is very generally used to contra- 
distinguisli the buildings of the middle ages from those of 
ancient Greece and Italy; but Uie term is scarcely ever 

♦ Dhttoa‘8 Archilccioral Dictionary. 
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wiOl ttHV jiri^rlfcif nr thfitihis It {« 

tfiti hily iip|tltt'fl hy ill#' Miiihorv ol' poi^uliif i^orkd ntt arnfti^ 
Urtniti, t4i lim Snrtriun nr nt^mi rinvlat tn iha ffr^t 

pfiifilnl i»f I rfirrl, tthfl In mH the otUtff nf t'C'nM- 

ut'tirul htiiMitif/b of ilic loiiMji; John l.vdyri mui 

Mr (Jiitit)to|»)trr WnMi atihlU'iJ il tn tlio jioih(4;il Wi:lt MJt 
uMiii-rin'iilrtr «rrlM^<l tlioujih U rtfiMifeird il»« wt/rd 

hurui't nir in rHcnnin^ tn (i<4ijf4^(| aH'lilfi'i turr*, 7‘o tthow 
ilii" jotjiiihiof mihI lilmiinl notioiiH of writi'rn, we 

10^(1 (Oily nolli'r llulr liiiifiutnin nti t\ie Kiil/Jio't of llm 
|ioiril('il biyl^ Kvrlyii biiyn; *Miolhii; (irclilUx'dirr in n 
4#oi^ih(Mii( of licMvy, (lurk, fio^hior holy, irnnikoth 
Wri'irb iattf/nni/t ju i fjouljy nirhord utol iiiuirjiroirrlftli? . ha 
I'ullb iIk^ Ko^jisli ('ttiliiolriilb uiid v\inrr\teu ** uiountulou of 
uiorii-; Mibi, j/ij^aotl(' Imililiiij^'ii; frut not wnrthy ilw nmie 
of urrliluolMK?, 'J'lifi*/’ ||o uddu, ** wo now t'ull diot/oOdi; 
fiiunio'i ; bo i)i(t Indiuiib (ullod wliut wuu not uHt^r the 
lioniun teiyl("'* Kulio uri Idfociw unduiitliotb liuvc rr^j/rirdoil 
the MiI'hiUo'inro in (jiimtion willi very dilfVrrni IWdIng*, 
und it l»5 now duly fij)| 0 (o iuiod ; ttioiitrM tln^ro lu ulill inooh 
ditji ii jiuni'y of ofdidon und I'oiifobjon of Idouu, ovon urinrnt^ 
tlio hibt inforno'd, uu Ur it jotrjioi und jndirdonu nonurndu,' 
tlirr (d it, 'I'Im: (OHM *'tiotliU ," it (nn»t Im* udodlU^d, 
culiMduU'd U) inifeloud und HrnfonMd iurtft tlu# utudont ntul 
tlio vt trruti uri'lnurci,* 

uAttow AM(;MiTi*:r;r(/itK, 

'for ( 11 , lu tt very ctoniinon Krror of (4tlriluiti»t? Oiu eree» 
lion of IridldiiiK^ with tnubuivo o^diininu und (eonii drnular 
(Mdln tj to (lio huKoiiu, ** A(*(:ordinj< Ut tho luuit untln^rltir^^^ 
lh('ro inn vnry j'nw bio'clnn iiu of urcldlnnJnm now In ( xiut- 
(^nr^n in (hiu ('onntry widi li ('un |(ro)Roly hn rullnd Kukom, 
tiitti in, oi' u diiin nnterinr tn tlin tJononnct, und notrd lU* 
tnun or iKi(( i thrrru^ h^w urn of tlio rnrlt'ut und fnoi^t 
infnrioi d((^('ri)dioM, Hukiin, ihmddro, uu fur uu the urdih 
of (hiu country lu coin'crncd, iu un imf/roperteimf/^ 

ifti^etni/f/r niti^Aintnu fhf AnneNnfr/n Mni/nrAinu, 
'i'ltc, ceoKutiotMi uit|mrlun('cd in rruddn^^ u hiuh inoun* 
tuhi biunndt urn coMunonlv uttrihutcd to rurmtu'thn) of 
the uir hrnuthudi ihouolt hnltur nirunrvuthm huu proved 
thvfM U) fw chidly nwh(|{ to the nu|rco(ditnru of Ixdlly 

♦ ln(t(iiii'« Ai< IOi;M<uiury. 

f fitr, UnttUiuM, (it tiiniyuhint^Aiu. titit,, yUt uAH, 
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power that has been incurred by muscular exertion, hur¬ 
ried breathing, and quickened action of the heart. These 
sensations, in great part, subside when the immediate 
causes of latitude and disorder arc remove<l. Or, if we 
yet need explanation of that singular fatigue in tlie limbs, 
wliich is alleged to occur when walking in elevatc<l regions, 
even without the toil of ascent, we may, perhaps, find it in 
Humboldt, who conjectures that this sensation may depend 
on the mechanism of the joints and e^juipoi-cof the bones 
being disturboi by the low atmospheric pressure; and the 
ex|>eriments of the two V\\*bcrs, recently maile at his sug¬ 
gestion, have afforded a singular confiriiiation of this idea*. 

The ol^rvations in ascent by balloons, now become so 
familiar to us, show, even unexj>ecicdly in degree, the 
extent to which the body can undergo the most sudden 
changes of atmospheric weight, without any obvious effect, 
where the health is unitnpaireil. and no causes of bodily 
fatigue are conjoined. Mr. (>reen, who has now ascended 
in balloons with more than four hundred persons, under 
every possible variation of height, rapidity, and state of 
atmosphere at the time, states that none of these indivi¬ 
duals were sensibly affected, otherwise than by the sudden 
change of temperature, and by a noise in the ears, com¬ 
pared by some to very distant thunder ; the latter sensation 
Deiug far less distre^^sing than that produced by descent in 
a diving-belL He has ne'er felt his own respiration hur- 
rie<! or oppressed, except when exerting himself in the 
management of the balloon, or when suddenly passing into 
a very cold atmosphere. In no instance have Ins com¬ 
panions experiencetl vertigo, or sickness; thus rendering 
doubtful one of the statements current on this subject; for 
the aeronauts breathed with the utmost ease, and as freely 
as when walking on the earth s surface. 

In the great cxi>eriment made by Mr. Green and Mr. 
Rush, in Septemner I8.‘38, in ascending to the height of 
27,130 feet, or miles above the level of the sea, (the 
groitest elevation evei leached by man, and very exactly 

♦ V AnxuUcn far 18:t7. No- 1. Tlic^e made 

upoD the bip'Jofnt afterthe two booeebad been detaclurd by emitting tbe 
cap«tiltir membrane tbrouKh, ehow tliat the prcMurcof air will etUl ro- 
tuiD the head of tbe thigh-bone flmilv in the boeket. from which it binka 
down when the air fs artificially rarefied underneath : the joint thui 
becoming a eort of air-pump, in which the head of the thigh-bone acts 
as a 
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c*nrttxHHuiing with higSi^^st luisi^rtiiined summk of tl^e 
llifintlnya iiioufiUini$,) ihi* burouieter fell frtm 33^ 50' to 
11^ ihe ihcrrnoiiu^r from 01" to 5^. '1 he ftra I l,O^,0 

feet were ihrou^li in iilmt f^ei'oti V et, 

uiiUer Uicfee rnuurkiihle circuint»Uii4'eii, tile aeronauts euf-^ 
fcfcd no incoiiveiiieiice but from ci>l4 

eiiofOH OK fe;Kic<;i‘AcnK«, 

Tne oval Sjuctiiclea now ina<le are very MJjrerior to f/jo 
larger tiyxii ouea foiinerly ein|)Ioye«J, tvhicli. imlte*!, 
con«tructe4l upon ati errontfou« jiriiidple For, when t'ne 
I'^e# are not <lireeltul near the centre of tlie «r>ecta<:]i 5 ? 
giai^acii, tlie oiijet't u))|>eara ex>nfu«(‘<l, more of ifjc g^lai>a 
iK’ing einjj’oyed at one view than a |JorUon e<^ual m tfie 
feisse of the pu|>il of ii»e eye j tliU on an average U the 
tigiiih of an incli in diameter; but, as it would i>e tedious 
always toWk throtigh a small aperture, the glasMrs ere of 
a sumcient sijte U) a^imil of a iinalerate <k*gree of inotixrn ; 
and, as we rt-rjiiire a greater latitude horiuoiitally than ver¬ 
tically, their hgure Is of an oval form. 

what AJiK TKAIiS? 

Thk distinction of 'Feats shed from various causes are 
hut imperfec'lly undersUaid. Let us, flierefore, hear Mr. 
Aiiernelhy on the subject j - ** VVliat are the tears? 
Now, anyi>04!y making sncli an [rnpiiry would really 
surprise a jiers^m who hail not rellecteil on the subject. 
What are tiie tears? Does not any body know what the 
tears are? One would think that a persmi who instituteiJ 
sneli an inquiry hail never si^eii a hluhhriing />o^ with the 
fMiJt water running down his cfiecks. Aye, hut are these 
tears ? Those are tears to la; sure, such as arc shod from 
irritation or from sorrow, hut they are not the coturiwu 
tears. 'Fhey inllame the eye, they esmriate the very 
cheek down whicli they run. What are those salt*water 
tears? O, they are the pniilnct of ilie lacrytnal gland, 
which is hnlgeil in a slight fossa of the orhitary j)artof the 
OM Jfonth, It is the property of these glands —ine salivary 
giamls—to secrete occasionally, and not continnally, and 
to secrete profusely at times, 'I'his is tlie source of the 
Silt water which is sited for our grief, or when anythin^ 
Irritates the surface of the eye; but it is u kind of sJt 

♦ Ahridgud Uom Dr llolirnd'it J^UdUful 
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water not calculated for lubricating: the surface of the eye; 
that you may \ye assured of. \Vhat are the common 
tears ? Unquestionably, a very lubricous fluid to facilitate 
the motion of the eyelid upon the front of the eyeball,— 
a mucilaginous liquor—a thin mucilage—secreted from 
the whole surface of the concavity. That it is mucilage 
is manifest; for, where it is abundant in quantity, and 
perhaps having a greater abundance than common, in 
consequence of inflammation, does it not gum the eyelids 
together? I say it is a mucilaginous secretion, excellently 
calculated for preserving the front of the eye, and foi 
preserving it moist, so that it may be transparent.*' 


V.—LAWS AND CUSTOMS. 


EXEMPTIONS BY MARRIAGE. 

Formerly there was entertained a vulgar notion, that 
a woman 8 marrying a man under the gallows would save 
him from the execution. This, probably, arose from a 
wife having brought an appeal against tlxe murderer of 
her husband, who afterwards, repenting of the provoca¬ 
tion of her lover, not only forgave the offence, hut was 
willing to marry the appellee. 

In like manner, it was imagined, that when a man 
intended to marry a woman who was in debt, if he took 
her from the hands of the priest clothed only in her shift, 
he would not be liable to her engagements. Another 
version of this Error is, that the woman might clear 
herself of all debts by crossing the street in which she 
lived, only wearing her shift. 

It has often been believed that second-cousins may not 
marr^ though first-cousins may 

There is a vile custom among the most profligate of 
the lower classes, which some of them have magnified 
into law. 11 is that of selling wives, ,A brute of a husband, 
wanting to get rid of his wife, takes her into the market 
on some fair or market day, with a rope round her neck, 
sets her up to be bid for by the surrounding clowns, and 
the bargain is completed for lialf-a-crown or five shilUugs. 
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To forclgner», this procetftling naturally enougli %eem% 
mofistrcms ; and ttiey at our affectation of tnorality. 
7'he trutii i»f that this practice exists but among ihts 
lowest clafi«eB-^-ihe dregs of iociety ; that it docs not coti^ 
stitute a divorce; and that it is directly punishable by 
law; the ofiject of the whole shamela^a cercfnotiy being 
merely an acknowledgment that the fmsimnd surrenders 
all idea, or ri^ht, of taking an action against the man who 
lives with the separated wife. 

It is also a very prevalent Krror, that those who are 
born at sea belong to Stepney parish. 

PLKr/r HA uni AOKS. 

IlFForiE tlie passing of the Marriage Act, in 1754, a a>rn* 
rrion notion prevailed, iliat the solenmixation of a marriage 
hy a perwni in holy oniers rendered it sjo red and indisso- 
liihle. 'I’his erroneous idea, douUless, ari>se from tlie 
fact of marriage by civil contract l>eing valid in si/me 
cahes, wliilst in otheis its performance in the cliurch was 
indispensable. Hence arose tlie scandals and indecencies 
of the notorious Fleet Marriages, which were perfimn&l 
in the Fleet prison, by a set of drunken, swearing parsons, 
with their myrmidons who wore black coats, and pre¬ 
tended to be clerks and registers to the Fleet. In this 
way, from October 1704 to February 1705, there were 
performed in the Fleet *2504 marriages, withemt either 
licence or cerlifleate of banns; and tne nefarious traffic 
continued until the passing of f,«ord Chancellor Harii- 
wicke^s Act in 1754, abolishing all clandestine and irregu* 
lar marriages. 


CmKTNA (JHKKH MAllllfAOns, 
lu Scotland, nothing further is necifssary to constitute & 
man and woman husband and wife, than a declaration of 
consent by the parties liefore witnesses, or even sucli a 
declaration in writing, withentt anv witnesses; a marriage 
which is considered binding in all respects. Btill, a mar¬ 
riage in h’ciHland, not celebrated by a clergyman, (with 
the exception of the notorious Gretna f/rcen marriages*,) 
is rarely or never heard of; a restdt of the nearly uni¬ 
versal feeling in favour of a religious celebration of the 

* An4 tUtmi performed ut LamberUm Toll-fosr, sU/ut a mils norUi of 
Ikrrwlck upon -T weed. 
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contract, and which would look upon the neglect of that 
solemnity as disreputable. The plain state of the case is 
—what the Scottish people have eschewed as evil, the more 
lax English have availed themselves of to ward off the 
rigour of their own law; and matches bo made appear to 
have been almost exclusively “stolen” or “runaway/* and 
the parties all English. The trade was establisli^ by a 
tobacconist, not a blacksmith, as is generally believ^; 
and the name of “ Gretna Green ’* arose from his residence 
on a common or ^reen between Graitiiay and Springfield, 
to which latter village he removed in 1791. In lb 15. the 
number of marriages celebrated at Gretna was stated, in 
Brewster’s Edinburgh Encyclopoidia, at Bixty-five, which 
produced about 1,000/., at the rate of fifteen guineas each. 


ROYAL MARHIAQKS, 

There is a common but erroneous idea abroad that the 
Royal MarriHgeAct prevents the marriage of the members 
of the royal family with English women. The act pro¬ 
vides that no descendant of George the Second shall marry 
any subject without the consent of the reigning sovereign ; 
but, if that consent be given, the marriage will be valid. 
By the common law of England, independently o! the 
marriage act, the reigning sovereign has always the riglit 
to control the marriages of his children and heirs, and of 
the heir presumptive to the throne. The royal marri^e 
act only provides that no descendant of George the ^ 
cond shall have a right to marry without that consent*. 


TOE WKDDING-RINO FINOEU. 

The origin of wearing the W cdding-ring upon thefourth 
finger of the left hand has been much disputefJ. Sir 
Thomas Browne appropriates a chapter to this inquiry, 
observing: “An opinion there is, which magnifies tlio 
fourth finger of the left hand, presuming therein a cordial 
relation, that a particular vessel, nerve, vein, or artery, 
conferred thereto from the heart; and therefore, that 
especially hath the honour to bear our rings,” Sir Thoiti^^^, 
then refers to this practice as common notonly inChrititi^^" 
but heathen nuptiabcontracts; but does not consider 
reasons alleged sufficient to establish the pre-eininency 
this finger. He then observes, that it was not custoiiyLa^^f^*^ 

♦ Sir John Campbell, Attorney-Genera!. ^ 
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with tha ancients to wear their rings either on the left 
hand or hnger : thus, in Jeremiah, it is said: **though 
Cnniah, the son of Joachim, king of Judah, were the 
net on iny right hand, yet would i pluck thee thence.** 
Pliny states tiiat in the portraits of the gods the rings 
were worn on the finger next the thumb; that the Ilii- 
mans wore them on the middle finger, as the ancient 
Gauls and llritons ; and some upon the fore finger, as is 
deduciiile from Julius Pollux, who names that ring Corio* 
nos. Since, tlterefore, the practice differs in various coun¬ 
tries, we can scarcely refer it to any natural cause, which 
would alike affect all 

Sir Thomas next examines the anatomical details ot 
nerve, vein, and artery ; adding that inspection does not 
** confirm a particular vessel in this finger,’* uiul that 
** these propagations being communicated unto both hands, 
we have no greater reason to wear our rings on the left 
than on the right.’’ 

** Now that which begat or promoted the common opi- 
nioii, was the common conceit that the heart was seated 
on the left side,** which is likewise an lilrror. Strictly 
sneaking, it is as nearly as possible in the middle of the 
cnest ; and if a line were drawn down the centre of the 
breast-lione, to divide the heart into two portions, we 
should find rather the larger half on tlie right side. *rhe 
point is directed towards the left side, close to the fifth 
rih; and the reason we attribute its position to the left 
side, rather than the right, is this, that we can more rea^ 
dily feel the pulsation un this side than we can on the 
other, because the last of the four great cavities of the 
heart, namely, the left ventricle, is placed on the left side; 
from this the blood is forced over the whole system, and we 
readily^ feel its pumping action through the ribs. Notwith¬ 
standing this specimen of Krror justified by Prror, mar¬ 
riage being an affair of the heart, there may be mure in 
^ihe poetical association of the left liand and the heart than 
“lir 'riiumas seems willing to allow. 

I The most reasonable inference aa to the origin of wear- 
•fig the ring on the left hand, however, appears to he a 
.natter of convenience. Macrohius, a Latin author of the 
^ifth century, says: ** At first, it was both free and usual 
^o wear rings on either hand ; hut alter that luxury in- 
cieiued, when precious gems and rich inscnlpiures were 
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mdthil, the custom of wearing them on the right hand was 
tranBlateti unto the left; for tliat hand being less em- 
ployetl, thmeby they %vcrc best preserved. And for the 
same reason they placed them on this finger, for the thumb 
is too active a finger, and is too commonly'em ployed with 
cither of the rest; the index or fore-finger was too naked 
whereto to txjmrnil their pretiosities, and hath the tuition 
of the thumb scarce unto the second joint; the middle and 
little finger they r^ected as extremes, and too big or too 
little for thdr rings; and of all chose out the fourth, as 
being least used of any, as being guarded on either side, 
and baring in mo&t this peculiar condition, that it cannot 
be extendi alone and by itself, but will be accompanied 
by some finger on eiihcr side*." 

XSURIAX, OP TUB DEAD, 

We read much of the ornamented cemeteries, and supe¬ 
rior r»pect paid to tombs, on the Continent; but, however 
prejudiced tourists may interest the reader on this subject, 
sol^ truth maintains, that, in no country are the dead 
more hallowed than in Great Britain. In France, where 
graves and tombs are decked with flowers, the stealing ol 
l^ies for anatomical purposes is connived at by the priests, 
so as to justify the supposition of a recent tourist,—that 
the bws had an eye to the resurrection-men, when they 
ordained, that all persons should be interred, under a hc^vy 
penahy, within twenty-four hours after death. The law¬ 
givers were anxious tnat science should have them fresli 
and fresh ; though, of course, the health of the survii'ors 
is the pretence.” So abundantly is science thus supplied, 
that the price for unojiencd subjects in the Paris hospitals 
is five francs, or 4jf. ; and three francs, or 2#. (id., for 
openml ones. i^Iany of the English, who have the mis¬ 
fortune to lose frictids in France, being aware of the small 
respect in %^’hich the grave is held there, contrive to have 
thdr remains conveyed over to their own country; and 
the methods to which they have recourse are various. 

RIGHT OF WAY AND FUNKTIAIJS, 

An opinion is prevalent in many parts of this country, 
that whatever may be the path of a Funeral towards the 
place of burial, a public Bight of Way along such path 

♦ Voljipir Errttn, b. ir. c- Ir.pp. 217—210, 
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uriROf}. A few yearn nince, an action was brought for the 
jnirnoBc of contesting a claim of this nature; but the judpo 
declaring that it was founded upon a foolish f'rror, tho 
miiiiion rif a jury was not allowed to bo given upon it. 
The Krror is of some anliquityi as tho following occur¬ 
rence in the Amrtcenth century proves. A chaplain of the 
Bishop of Kanlcr died, and ought, acc(»rding to a rule still 
observed, to have licen buried in tho pariah of Farringdon. 
The bishop directed the interment to take place in the ad¬ 
joining parish of OlifFTomeson. One 'romeson, hearing 
that the body of the chaplain was aliout to he brought over 
his ground, iirul that, as the chronicle states, n hrk wn^ 
would he made through thcm.asscmhlcal his servants, and 
attempted to stop its progress ns it was carried over a 
bridge, A scuflle ensued, and tlic body was thrown into 
the ivatcr. 'J’hc iivk^wtn/ waa not made ; hut the Ilishop 
of Kxetcr amply revengtd himself for the procccilings*. 
Lirk ii a 8axoii word signifying a dead body; and firk- 
gate is a shed or covered place at tlio entrance to a church¬ 
yard, intended to shelter tho corpse and mourners from rain. 

A correspondent of tho (icntkmnut Afngnzhic notes, 
that in Somerset and Devon, the leach (or lich) road is 
the palli by which a funeral is carrieil to church. It tiftcii 
deviates from the high road, and even from any p.sth now 
in use; in which case the country people will nreak down 
tho hedges rather than j^ass by an unhallowed way. 

inrUYlNO ZN CltOSS-llOAlYS. 

Thr practice of burying in (.Voss Hoads has, in modern 
limes been regarded ns a mark of indignity; hut such was 
not its original intention. In ancient tihics, **it was usual 
to erect crosses at the junction of four cross nm^ls, as a 
plane self-consecrated, according to the piety of the ngc ; 
and it was not with a notion of indignity, hut in a spirit 
of charity, that those excluded from noly rites were buried 
at the crossing roads, ns places next in sanctity to conso- 
ernted groinutf 

WNTItlKS IN IIIIILES. 

As the Futrics In family Bibles, prayer and other h(H)ks, 
when made by a parent or head of a iatnily, of hirthi, 
marriages, deaths, and other circumstances, lmp|»eiung 

* Psntiy \ Uritlah Mngnsino. 
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within his own knowletlge, arc goml evidences of such 
transacliotis, it is surfiriiiing that so little regard should be 
paid to the re^nilar entries of cventsof so much importance. 
No search can ne too earnest to discover tlie fahiily Bible, for 
innumerable are the individuals in England not registered 
in die pamchial b<K>k of Baptisms. Same parents are 
Homan Catholic or sectarian, sume are too poor, some too 
careless, whilst others erroneously think that all is aconn- 
plishcd by half-biptism ; and unless the Bibles or private 
manuscripts of both parties a>nUiti entries of dieir families, 
diere may, perhaps, not be a single proof in existence, by 
wliich their descents can be traced. Such ako has been 
die neglect which many of our parish registers have sufiered 
from {K)lidcal troubles during the time of C'harles I., atid 
from individual nc*gligence since, that the utility of a 
family register is often greater than dierc ought to be 
occasion for. At the Shrewsbury assizes in IHrJi, a family 
Bible, aintaining the plaintiff s pedigree, was produced, 
and it was allowed to be read ; the judge receiving it on 
the authority of the cfl.se l>oe tUm, Cleveland, York 
assizes. The memorandum had been written by one 
person at one time. Although comprising the family 
events of nearly half a century, the entries were, however, 
rcceivetl as evidence. In the important case ofHaiis r. Has- 
tings, argued in IHIH, contesting the right to the earldom 
of fluiitingdon, there was pnKlaced before the Attorney- 
general, to whom the petitioner's claims were referred, a 
Bible, from the Countess of Moira, deceased, the lieirc^ss of 
the Late Earl of Huntingdon, in wliicli she stated that the 
petitioners uncle, and, on failure of his issue male, the 
pcliiioner’sfather, was next heir to the earldom. This was 
received in evidence as gt)od and suffictciit proof of the 
%*aHous6tutcntenta in the petitioners |>edigrec. 

mU^KNTATKIN TO I.lVINOS. 

Much Error prevails as to the right of purchasing Pre¬ 
sentations to livings, 'rhe riglit of pn-seiiting may be 
purclnmed, but Uie exercise of the right for money is 
simoniacal. Hcna*, during a vacancy, tlie prinsentailon 
cannot be sold; neither is it legal to l>uy the right of 
presenting a particular jwison. The right, whether of 
perpetual jiresiMitation, or of single presentation, must be 
conveyeti absolutely and unconditionally, if conveyed at aU *• 

♦ tliftliop of I-andafTi Charge. 
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niOIIT OF OLKANIKO. 

** Tfucnr. arc those, in modern times, to whom, raueh w 
their acuteni*«»i of intelltct,) no law or custom, however 
venerable by ace, and confirmed by immemorial usa^e, in 
snj)f)ortuble. Fhiloso{)hic minds, such as those, with la* 
Icnts to refine, reform, and amend, even the Scriptures 
themselves, denounce the comman<I of God, to leave the 
gleanings for the poor and the stranger, as inevitably 
leading to idleness, immorality, pilfering, and looseness of 
disposition. Hlackstone treats of this custom, thus im¬ 
piously arralgtied, os Inung, in law, of dubious validity: by 
others it is asserted, that the laws of this countij, (re¬ 
quired ever to be in ajnformity with the laws of God), 
give to the poor as perfect a rigtit to the gleanings as they 
give to the farmer his right to the crop*/' 

CAItriVINO A DARK LANTIIORK. 

T/mnn is an absurd vulgar Krror that it is not lawful to 
go alamt with a dark laiuhorn; which Mr. Dalnes Har¬ 
rington refers to a clause in a law of police, iifatuta Civita^ 
tin London, l.'Uh Kdw. III. Btat. iii , enacting, that in 
consequence of continual affravs in the streets of London, 

no arms of any kind slioultf be carried, but by a ffrant 
tm autre jtrodojuc tfe hone conyuaunve ; anti even 
if «uch a person was in the streets during the night, he i» 
enjoined to have a light with him f." hisewherc, the same 
writer attributes this Error to Guy Fawkes's dark lailthorn 
in the powder-plotJ. 

Equally unwarranted was the belief fliat it was illegal 
to carry an Air Gun, which has been in our times regarclcd 
as a toy, excemt in the few instances where it lias been the 
instrument or covert and cowardly revenge. 

TIIK flllW.Ku's TOW,. 

The practice of Millers taking a certain quantity out of 
every sack of corn sent to them to be ground, is not so 
direct an act of knavery as is commonly supposed; for we 
find it justified by Jaw in a statute i«cci7i ietnfwrit, no 
editor having been able to say whether it belongs to the 

• nk^Htilfig, note 21 to tho hnvrn of the nc^browii relating to tho Poor, 
by Mttftf)oni(U*fi 

t Obstfj-v. on the More AiiclojitBtatutee, p. I3fl. ^ Ibid. p. 422. 
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reign of Henry III., Edward I. or II.; but it is appended 
to die eighteenth year of Edward III. Its direction with 
regard to the toll seems, however, to be very vague and 
uncertain, as it is to be regulated secundum Jurliludmem 
cttnus (according to the strength of the water¬ 

course) ; ‘‘ which,^ observes Mr. Daines BarringU)n, ** would 
puzzle a Smeaton of the present times to estimate with 
accuracy, and, I am afraid, was infinitely beyond the natu¬ 
ral philosophers and dvil engineers of those reigns 

ARREST AFTER DEATH. 

It was long erroneously believed that the body of a 
debtor might be taken in execution after lus deatli; which 
hlle story wc remember to have been rept^ied in connex¬ 
ion with the embarrassments of Sheridan, at the time of his 
death, in IS 16 Such was, however, the practice in Prus¬ 
sia, till its abolition by the Code Fredcrique, 

TENDER I.V PAYMENT. 

A Tender in Payment is rarely made in a l^al 
manner. People commonly dog it with some omditiun, 
which makes it no Tender in law. One man goes to 
another, and says, ^ Here is your money; but I must have 
a receipt in full of all demands.” A Tender, to be good, 
must be an unconditional one, closed with no stipulation 
whatever t! 


LIABILITY OF DRUNKARDS. 


We frequently hear Intoxication pleaded in extenuation, 
if not exculpation, of offence against the laws; but those 
who take such a course must be unaware of the maxim in 
legal practice, that those who presume to commit crimes 
when drunk roust submit to punishment when sober. 
Indeed, acts of violence committed under the influence of 
drunkenness are held to be aggravated rather than other¬ 
wise ; nor can the person reasonably bring it forward as 
an extenuation of any folly or misuemeanour which he 
may chance to commit. A bond signed in intoxication 
holds in law, and is perfectly binding, unless it can be 
ftliown that the person who signed it was inebriated by the 
collusion or contrivance of those to whom the bond was 
given. 

* Ob^rratiims on the 3{ore Ancient Statutes, p. !87- 
t Mr. Daron Maule. 
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row WON mon r«. 

It w flrn<*Taily th^o^ht th^it any man \mn « Right Ui 
rawhlT rtvTT ^ (’rtn>m<>n at hi* plrawirp. flat thi» ia not 
th« law. Ft H ao (nr from it» that tlw loffl of the manor 
m which the rommon lira may bring hia aeticm for 
frempaw agf.iinat any prrw>n frwJTuI on a common v^ithout 
hi« fxrmi't'tion, an/l, after nofioc gircn, can rccoTcr with 
all rmta against the tretr'a^a^a *• 

In .Sr>\jth \V';ilc!?, it i-^ iij^nally holievcil that any person 
who can enclose a f>oriion or land around hia cottage 
or otherwise in otk: night, he cornea owner thereof in fee. 
These persona arc nillerl Kncfoachera, and arc liable to 
have ejertmenta aervcfl upon them by the lord of the 
manfjf, (which is often done,) to recover poaseaairm. The 
majority of (he F.ncroachers pay a nominal yearly rent 
fo the lord of the m inor for allowing them to occupy 
the land. Such as j>osmcss these cncr< achmenta for sixty 
years without any interruption, or paying rent, become 
|H>ssessed of the same, ft is usual to present the encroach¬ 
ments at a court Icet held for the manor; upon pcramhti- 
Jating which, (and this h generally done every three or 
four years,) these encroacliincnta are thrown mil again (o 
the Waste or common, ’ 


WASTF, LANfiS. 

TifK Wastes of tliis country, as they havelieen managed 
for ages, have Ik cu partly taken out of the hands of Nature, 
withfait having Irten wliolly taken Into the hands of man. 
'Die cmistaiit defaisturlug of cattle on wastes ami commons 
rouuferacts the means which Nature makes usetrf In pro- 
flucing fertility; aurl, in rorisefjuencc, greatly retards the 
jaTiorl when (he soil hrcorncs sufflcietitly deep for agriciih 
tural fuirposes. There is not. jierlmfm, a healthy waste In 
Knglaiid, tvlnefi would not liecoruc a forest, were the cont^ 
rnuners restrained from setting their Hocks upon Itf. 

TfiKFa ly Fifcutn, 

'VnrtiK is a strange prejudice against planting 'rrees in 
Fiehls ; hut that trees are not so prejiidieial to llic field in 
which, or around which they grow, is proved by tho prac¬ 
tice of tlioM* cmiutrics where the pcojilc are much I>cttcr 
niul more econouiical agriculturists, * 

V Tho Attdrncy-UfMcnil, In rnrlJimierit, f 4tmr(orly ftovl&w. 
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LEGAL ERRORS. 

It mirfu be expected tlut the “unt^rtainty** of the 
Law would lead to mauv Errors and absurdities ai to its 
provisions; and from a iiost of such baits for credulity, we 
select tlie following:— 

1. That if a Criminal has hung an hour and rcvii e*, he 
cannot afterwards be exaruted. 

2. Tliai it is neoessary, in some legal process against 
tlie* Sovereign, to go through the fiction of arrest; winch 
is done by placing a ribbon across the road, as if to impede 
the carriage. 

3. Tliat IVeds executed on a Sunday are void. 

4. That Leases are m^c for the term of 999 years, be¬ 
cause a lease of 1000 years would create a freehold. 

5. lliat in order to disinherit an Heir-at-law, it is neces¬ 
sary to give him a shilling by the will; for tliat otherwise 
he would be entitled to the whole property. 

6. 1 hat a Surgeon or Butcher, (from the barbarity of 
their business.) are ineligible as jurors. This Error, Bar¬ 
rington attributes to surgeons receiving protection and 
encouragement frmn a statute of the 5th of Henry VIIL, 
W'hich exempts them from an attendance ujK)n juries; the 
object of which was, doubtlei^, that they might not be 
taken from their duties to their patients. ^ A ridicule has 
been thrown upon surgeons from their having been incor¬ 
porated formerly with barbers, from which union they 
have but within these few years separated themselves. 
I’he ridicule, however, arises from the change in the 
barber's situation, and not that of the Kirgeon ; before the 
invention of j^erukes, barbers were not employed often 
in the low ciHce of shaving; and as for the making of 
wigs, it is a branch of trade which hath no sort of con¬ 
nexion with chirurgeoBs V 

7. Tliat the old statutes liave prohibited the planting of 
Vineyards, or the use of Sawing-mills Upon this last 
notion, now extinct and almost forgotten, Barrington, 
writing in the middle of the last century, conceived it “ to 
have li^en oceasioaed by 5 and (S Edw. VI. cap. xxii., for¬ 
bidding what are called gig-tttilh, and are supposed to be 
prejudicial to the moollen manufacture. There is likewise 
an Act of 23 Elia cap. which prohibits any ir^n iiiiils 

♦ Ol ?Krva!!ctt» on the Mow .inciest gtatuic«, p. 421, 
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wiiUin iwo-antl-twenty miles of Jx)ndon, to prevent the in- 
ercahiiigdeariies* of wood for fuel. Am for eawing-milU, I 
cannot find any Htatute which relates to them; and they are 
e>»tahliMhe<l in Bcotland, to tlie very great advantage of both 
the proprietors and tlie nuhlic.*'' We are iticliiied to attri¬ 
bute this assumed illegality of saw«inills to the absurd preju¬ 
dice tlmt they would prove disailvantagcous to the working 
clabbeH. by Muhbtitming machinery for manual labour. The 
M coiid KuwMnill constructed in Kngland, about the year 
J7(i7, was, indeed, destroyed by a misguided mobf. 

8. 'I’liHt pounds of Butter may be any number of ounces. 

U. 'l lmt Bull-beef should not l)c sold unless the bull have 
been baited previously to being killed. 

L'NUKl'KALim TKJUPOIIAUY LAWS. 

Laws maile on the spur of the occasion, should have a 
short and limited duration; otherwise in the course of 
years, it will be said, ^Unagih iwculum iuum supianlt qtmm 
nctam raiinntm** 

It is still a felony to steal a Hawk, and death to associate 
one month with Egyptians t, or to wander, being a Soldier 
or a Muriner§, without a testimonial under the hand of a 
justice. 

Obsolete and useless statutes should be repealed; for they 
debilitate the authority of such as still ex.ist and are neces¬ 
sary. Neglect on tins point is well compared by Lord 
Bacon to Mezentius, who left the living to perish in the 
arms of the. dead. 

Persons carrying subjects out of the northern counties |j, 
or giving blacK-mail for protection; jailors forcing pn- 

* Ohtforvfttloiib on tho Moru Ancient Btntiitoe, !>. 422. 

t Tlio fallacy of coiiMidering maiiiifacliiriiiK by fiittohinory injurb>tii 
to oporativea, will bo found tixplulncd at p. A7 of tlio prcbcnt work.—M. 
Arago baa tliua purtlnontly illiititratcd the bcnoiltN derived by tho 
working clubiioii from iiiHcbiiicry :—** Lancaobiro in tlieinokt mannfactur^ 
ing c<»imty in England, In it are bitimted tiiu towna of Mancliobter, i*rca> 
(on, JiulioiifWitiTington, and UverprM>l. Hero,wo may bay,inaoliinery boa 
been moat rapidly and moat generally introduced: and with wbat cd^ect? 
If weeompuru tiie total amount of the poor-rate in Luncaabire witii the 
amount of timt ruiaed tliroiigliont tiio country, and ascertain tlie share 
of eauii individual, wu sliall bud tliat in this county it ameunta to only 
one-tliird of tho moan paid in tho otiier counties," 

% 6 Elix. o. 20, p, 2a. Heo tliu deelnrutioii of Loiila XIV. ** contro Ics 
U(ih«imions, ot oeiix ijul lour donnent retruitu."—rode PdnaJ, p. lU. 

$ :iUElix 0,17. II taKlix.o, la. 
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SOI 10 S to become epproTcrs*; mtsoiis cotifal^dog to 
prcretit the statutes of Iibcmrerst; purrerors. in certain 
casest, though purrevaiice is abolished; are aU capital 
o^enciers: and none shall Imng poUaidz and crod^^z, 
(which were foreign coins of base Enetal), into the realm, 
on pain of foneiture of life and goods §. The alterations 
in our goramratmi hare render^ th^ particular prori- 
dons ti^aUj ineOeedre; but there are other obsolete 
statute which exist, the passible instminents of mischief 
in the hMznh o( lyranov g. 

JfAC.VA CHARTA. 

To attack *^the Bulwark of English Lib^ty^ as the 
Great Charter has been termed, may be hazardous; but 
wc suspect that, in a few years, this bright sun of freetiom 
will be shorn of its beams by the rapid adrances of the 
age, in what may be termed the philosophy of history. 
.Clready, “ the dde of opinion, which since the Reroludof), 
and indeed, since the reign of James K had been flowing 
so Wrongly in farour of our libenies, now seems, among 
the higher and more literary classes, to set pretty dccidedl j 
the other way. Though we may still sometimes hear a 
demagogue chattering siboat the witienagemot, it is far 
more usual to And sensible and liberal men who look on 
Magna Charta itself as the result of an uninteresting 
squabble between the king and the barons. Acts of force 
and injustice which strike the cursory inquirer, especially 
if he derires his knowle^lge from modem compilations, 
more than the arerage tenors cf events, are selected and dis¬ 
played as fair samples of the law and of its administraden. 
Wc are deceived by the coropiradvely perfect state of oar 
present Uberdes, and forget that our superior security is 
far less owing to ptsiiive law, than to the control whicliis 
exorcised over goTemment by public opinion through the 
general use of prindng. and to the diflosion of liberal 
principles in {xdicy through the same means. Thus, dis¬ 
gusted at a contrast which it was hanlly candid to insd- 
tute, we turn away from the records that attest Che real, 
th«>ugh imperfect, freedom of our ancestors; and are 
willing to be pcrsuided, that the whede scheme of English 

* U Ed. nr c. i‘X t i lUnrj VI. c. I. 

t Sa Bd. L ssat. uL c. 1. | 37 Ed. L «jc B'>1- !a Ter. 

I Eden, Prtcctpks of Peoad Law T1ii:7d Edit. pp. la—fl. 
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{lolity, till the conimonH took on ihemielvei to OBRert their 
naturnl rights Rgnimit James l.> was at l)cst but a mockery 
of popular nrivileges, hardly recognised in theory, and 
never regarded in effect. 

“ Tins systenn when stripped of thoio slavish Inferencca 
that Brady and (’arte atfeinnt to build upon it, ndrnita, 
perhaps, of no cssontial objection, but its want of historical 
trutin (lod forbid ihnt our rights to just and free govern¬ 
ment should bo tried by a Jury of antiquaries! Yet it is a 
generous pride that intertwines the conRciouHness of here¬ 
ditary freedom with the memory o\‘ our ancestors; and 
no trifling argument against those who seem indifferent 
in its cause, that the character of the bravest and most 
virtuoun among nations lias not tiepended upon the 
accidents of race or climate, but has been gradually 
wrought by tlie plastic influence of civil rights, transinitteil 
as a prescriptive inheritance through a long coarse of 
generations 

(miMrNAU TltXAL. 

BAiiitiNoroN ol>servcs that the common question asked 
a criminal, viy.., "(Julprit, how wilt thou be tried?’* is 
improperly answered, “ By (jod and my country.” It 
originally must* have been, **By God n?* m)r country,” i. c. 
eitlicr by ordeal or by jury; for the question asked, sup¬ 
poses an option in the prisoner; and the answer is meant 
to assert Ina innocenev, by declining neither sort of trialf. 

OONTIIADICTOUY PKNAli liAWH. 

It }r ono of ibo unavoidable iinporl'cetions of legislaturci, 
that they arc necessitated to assign the same name and 
penalty to whole classes of criincB, each of which differs 
from the other by an inflnito variety of unHcarchablo 
circumstunccH. Yet, some offences are so intimately and 
BO undistinguislmbly classed in their nature, that it is 
difficult to conceive any possible reason for a diversity in 
their punishment. 

It HcemH a strange incon^uity, that the offence of coun • 
terfeitiug foreign coiut, legitimated by proclamation, should 
work a corruption of the blood; which is saveil§ special 
proviso in the offence of counterfeiting current com of lIiQ 

IliiUnm, IllMi. Mid. vol. ill. iip. 
t Obmn v. Aiuilunt .Still, p. 7.’»* X Kaster, p. 

(I a Kllie, c. 11, nnd li mul t> W. Ill, o '/(i. Aic. 
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kingdom. Again, it is a clerg}’able felony, by our law, to 
destroy or tlamage the bridge of Dreniford or Blackfriars; 
but it is d^th to commit the same offence on the bridges 
of London, Westminster, or Putney. There is a similar 
unacc untable distinction between prison-breakers con¬ 
victed of perjury*, or committed for entering black-lead 
minesf with intent to steal, and such as are convicted of, 
or committed for, any other offence widun clergyj. 

INEVFICACY OF CAPITAL Pl'.VISIIMKJfTS. 

The Error of 6uppo>ing Capital Punishment to be the 
preve ntive of crime, is thus pertinently shown by a popu¬ 
lar writer ;—** Those a?ras are in history found fatal to 
liberty, in which cruel punishments pre<lominate. Lenity 
should Ik? the guardian of moderate governments: severe 
penalties, the instruments of despotism, may give a sudden 
check to temporary evils ; hut they have a tendency to 
extend themselves to every class of crimes, and their fre¬ 
quency hanlens the sentiment of the people. hi 

ng^tireuse produit (let crifucs. The excess of the penalty 
Halters the imagination with the hope of impunity, and 
thus becomes an advocate with the offender for the per¬ 
petrating of the offence. 

The convicts who have stolen cloth § from the tenters, 
or fustian from the bleaching-groundr, or a lamb from their 
landlord’s pasture, knew the law to have assigned death, 
without the benefit of clergy, to each of their offences: 
but, in the depth of ignorance and profligacy, mere instinct 
informcil them that common hun anity would recoil at the 
idea, and they relied for their security on the ingenuily of 
mercy to cvacle the law. 

“ Legislators should then remember that the acerbity of 
justice deadens its execution : and that the increase of 
human cx)rniption proceeds, not from the moderation of 
punishments, but from the impunity of criminals . 

“ W'e leave each other to rot, like scare-crows in the 

• 9 Geo. II. c. S5,1 9. 

t £<5 Geo. II. e. 1(>, A Iaw of Rtlwanl 1. viuicU, Ui.it for tbo third 
jffcncc of theft frvni the lead inu)C4 in Rerby.-hiro, “ a knife .‘‘lionld be 
alruck through the hand of the criminal fixed on tlic table ; and that in 
his agony And Attitude he ahould continue, till he had freed hiinwlf by 
cutting off his band.’*—Fuller, and tJbaerv. on the More Ancient Sta¬ 
tute*, pL 300. t Eden, l^nciplc* of Penal Law. p. J8. 

$ 22 Car. II. c. 25, { 3. 14 Geo. I. c. 16. and 18. Geo. II. c. 10. 

^ Kdoi, IMnciplcs of Penal Law, third edit. 1765, p. M. 
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hc'ilgeMj anil onr i^ihbtita am cmwilnil will) human oavoaaea, 
May it nut hn iUmhtntl, whaihar a torml fanuliarity with 
biu'ii ohjtiiUa can have any otiicr ctiKH than to hlunt the 
mniimenta and dcatvoy tite hcncvolcnt urcjudicca of the 
l»conle*r 

Nearly half a century later, we hud a\t able writer thus 
en('orcini4 the ]>olicy of alHdihbinp the practice of ptddic 
exeentiouaj Far better woubl it he, if in the few caaea 
fiir which ileath ought to be intlicteil, tlte execution were 
to take place within the walla of the priaon, none being 
preaeut except the primer oilicera, the clergyman, auil thoae 
peraima whom the h\illl rer might deaire ti» have with him 
at hla ilepartnre^ The etibet might, poaaibly, beimpreahive 
ti> aoine gooil euil, which moat certainly it ia not now, il 
there were no other announcement than that of a tollittg^ 
Wll when all waa over, atiil hoiattng a black flag, where it 
tnight be aren far auil wiile; anil if the Imdy id' a mnnlerer 
were carried under a pall, with aotite appropriate aolenn\ity, 
to the place id’ diabeetion, Fxeentiona iumht tiever to he 
maile a apectacle for the mnltituile, whi», it* they can bear 
the bight, alwaya regaril it ab a tmatime; nor for the ciit 
rlotiityid' thoae who alinibler while they gratit^ iu Indeed, 
there are few circnmbtancea in wbidt it la t\ot exncilietd 
that a veil abonlil be ilrawn over the Crimea anil anilbringa 
of iutr felliiw-creatnrea; and it ia greatly ti^ he wiabeil that 
\\\ all caaea of tnrpituile anil atrocity, no hiriher publicity 
Avere given ti^ the idibnee than ia tmceaaary for the emU i^f 
Jnatice, I'or no one wim ia coiiveraant with criminal 
tHnnta, or who baa obiainetl any inaight Into the human 
miinl, can entertain a ilonbt that aneb exantpica are 
infectiona|,‘* 

nnvTn-w.AHH AN'ta, 

It haa long been a ponnlar but errimeona notion, that 
the l>eatb NFarranla*^ or thoae criminala to whom mercy 
ia rehtaeil are aigncil by the Bovereign, 'rbeaort of thrmal 
procedure wbiclt conaiitntea the n'gal antbovily for the 
taking away of human life ia aa follows t—*rbe Hecovrier 
of Imuilon waita on the Hirvereign In council, Avith the 
report of the inmvlcta mtiler aentetree of ile^tth, and taken 
the royal ortlera with reapect to the convicts whose aetti 

♦ Wnuu, l*vieolct«>ii of IVujU Uaw, ottit. )p»A, c tiC, 

t ipruvttii'b' biiviovv, Jtrn, 
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tences of death, previously pronounced at the Old Bailey, 
are commuted or confirmed. With regard to the latter, 
the Recorder writes out his warrant in his own hand, 
(no printed form l)eing used on this occasion,) and seals 
it with his own black seal. This instrument he docs 
not despatch to the Sheriff’s, whose duty it is to see it car¬ 
ried into effect. He merely deposits it with the governor 
of Newgate, who, on receiving it, writes a note to each of 
the Sheriffs, who thereupon visit Newgate, and satisfy 
tliemselves of the authority on which they are to act, by 
inspecting the document lodged there. This being done, 
anti the Sheriffs being satisfied that it is under the hand 
and seal of the Recorder, attend, on the day specified in 
the document, and demand of tlie keeper the hotly of the 
criminal for execution. The substance of this explanation 
appeared, a few years since, in the Morning Herald news¬ 
paper, and is, we are assured, correct. 

“ HANC3IAN*S WAGES.” 

The sum of thirteenpence-halfpenny has been com* 
monly believed as the sum received by the common hang 
man for the execution of each criminal; whereas, it has 
no reference to the payment made to that officer. Butler, 
in his notes to Hndibrus^ has satisfactorily proved this to 
be the fact: he says— 

I cannot really say whence tliat sum, (thirteenpence- 
halfpenny,) was called “ Hangman’s Wages,” unless in 
allusion to the Ualtfax Law, or the customary Law of the 
Forest of Hardwick, by which every felony taken witliin 
the liberty or precincts of the saicl forest with goods 
stolen to die value of thirteenpence-halfpenny, should, 
after three market-days in the town of Halifax, after his 
apprehension and condemnation, be taken to a gibbet 
there, and have his head cut off from his body.” 

The common hangman, or carnijtx, of Rome apjiears 
to have been held in such odium, that he was not allowed 
to dwell within the city. In our country, however, in past 
ages, he was an officer of rank ; Sir Henry Spelman, in his 
Glossnri/, states: “ under our Danish kings, the carnifex was 
an officer of great dignity, being ranked wilh die Arcli- 
bishop of York, Earl Goodwin, and the Lord Steward. 
Sir William Segar, Garter King at Arras, was imposed 
upon by Brook, a herald, who procured him by artifice 
40 confirm arms to Gregory Brandon, who was found to 
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be common hanf^man if Loudon* And from liim, prob«* 
bly, (aayii Butler,) the hangman was called Grcgony for 
B()me time, 'llio name of Duu, which succeeded that of 
(ingori/t is mentioned hy Cotton, VirffU Travatle, pub¬ 
lished in 1640 ; and was conilnued to these Finishers of 
the Law,” or ♦* Squires,” as they have sometimes called 
themselves, by virtue of Gregory's heraldic honours i next, 
one ‘‘Jack Ketch” was otlvanced to the office, end hit 
name has descended to our time. 

Jf we may trust the subtle wit of Dryden, there is tii 
accomplishment even lii hanging a wretch : thus, ** a man 
may ho capable, as .lack Ketch’s wife said of her servant, 
of a plain piece of work, a bare hanging; but to make a 
malefactor die sweetly was only belonging to her husband/' 

Tin: oniM.r)TiNE, 

4*11 nilE are two Lrrors in the common history of this 
instrument of death, employed to this day in public exe¬ 
cutions in France. It is said to have been invented hy 
i)r, (inillotin, who is stated to have lieen one of the very 
first that suffered death by its stroke: hut upon reference 
to the biography of Dr. (iuillotin, we find, that during 
the French llevojution, Guillotln merely pointed out tlie 
adoption of this machine, which had lieen long knownf as 
proper for the infliction of death without giving any pain 
to tne sufferer. Unfortunately for Guillotin, some wags 
gave his name to the machine of wliich he was not tfie 
inventor, and which he had only brought into notice. It 
is true that Guillotin was imprisoned, and nearly fell n 
victim to the carnage of the revolution; but he escaped, 
and after the termination of his political career, resumed 
the functions of a physician, ami became one of the founders 
of.the Academy of Medicine, at Paris. He died May 
1.814, aged seventy-six, after enjoying, up to his last ino- 
meius, the esteem of all who knew him. 

THE JUU.OHV, 

By a statute, 51 Hen. III. A.n. 1268, dishonest bakers 
are to be suspended by the coHUtri^Unut or stretch-neck ; 
hy which the neck was stretched in the same maimei Uiat 
♦ AobUfa'ii HegUtur of Iluj (iarU‘r, 

t ITpon tills m/tcliiiu*. tcniiod Mannaia In luiliiui, an*i wliUJi Is on* 
graved In tlia SVmlio/iVcr Qufttiones of Achilleti JliKcliiud, 4to, 
tlio 'I’ruveU of Eatlior Lubat tii Italy. 
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cMdren arc sometimes put into swings, in order to stretcii 
their necks and make them grow; the ridicule attending 
the delinquent, in which suspended situation, must have 
been infinitely greater than when he stood or walked upon a 
floor. ColJisfrigiuJH has, however, been improperly translated 
Pillory; for .Sir Henry Spelman observes, tnat pillory was 
formerly used to signify the offence, and not the mode of 
punishment. Pilicurie is frequently used in the old 
French chronicles in tliis sense; and even by later writes, 
as Favin, in his Thaitic d'Honfieur, expresses himself 
thus:—‘‘Nos Francois libertins et desobeissans par leur 
d^rdre et pilLrurlc. —(VoL i. p. 751, Paris, 1(520.)* 

WHO AUE ESQUIRES? 

The present use of the distinction ‘‘Esquire” couveya 
not the remotest idea of its origin, or appropriation in past 
ages. The esquire originated in chivalric times, when the 
sons of gentlemen, from the age of ^ven years, were 
brought up in the castles of superior lords; which was an 
inestimable advantage to the poorer nobility, who could 
hardly otherwise liave given their children the accom¬ 
plishments of their station. From seven to fourteen, these 
boys were called pages, or varlets; at fourteen, they bore 
the name of esquire. They were instructed in the manage¬ 
ment of arms, in the art of horsemanship, in exercises of 
strength and activity, so as to fit them for the tournament 
and die battle, and the milder glories of chivalrous gal¬ 
lantry. hong after the decline of chivalr}', the word 
esquire was only used in a limited sense for the sons of 
peers and knights, or such as obtained the title by creation 
or some other legal meansf. Blackstone defines esquires 
to be all who bear office or trust under the crown, and 
who are styled esquires by tlie king in their commissions 

* This bfijrharOQs punishmeDt has odI^* boen effw^l fn>m our Bt&iuto- 
book within the last quarter of a ccntur}‘. The glossaries teU us that 
coUiitrigium was Intcniltd ad ludibrium, ct itifttmiam, quam ad 

parnam ; upon which Barrington well obc^rves : ** it may ihereforo weU 
dese rre the consideration of a judge, who inlllcta tlie puni^ment of the 
pitktry, (as It becomes at present, (170^,) the great ocaiaSaa fd mobs and 
riots.) wiiether is can be reconciled to the original ioteniion of the law 
In tbia mode of punishment; and particularlj, if this riotous scene enda 
in the death of the criminal, {as in the case of one Egan, in 17^.} who* 
tber the Judgo is noh in some m^isure, aooc'seory both to the riot and 
the murder,"*—Ohserr. A mL Stat, p. 48—41. 

t By iheJi'ankUyn of Chaucer, we are to understand a country squire. 
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Mini a))pointina)tit; kxI Uing oner. Imiounul hy ilm 
4ifig with I hr ude oi rMpiirr, thry Imvtf a U$ ilui 

fitr lire?*, 'j'lirfcif flitetiMCtioiiii are mw 
totally tliiirr)j;ardr4l, aiul all grutlriiirti arc ('irtirrally ttmor/j 
t-otjuirm lailli 111 iwn?«j>«ii<lriu;c and in iUuulu; 
nalifhifrti mid attonieyH^ who, in lumrue of huahtm, ft^r^ 
caUr<l grntlrnirin 

TiiK i*j':nnArin. 

Moiii littu h<‘<rn toaid of tlio miitniiity of tho Kn^itli 
iNrm^r, ihotifrh it fi|iotfttni without tlio iumuhltnithm that 
*‘fh« main Ixwly oi' tlio JWriter are a rnixlmi tmhiiitjr 
raiatril out of mi anoinit p^tmiry, Thu dniiTiption h, how- 
ovi'f, only ticcuruui whon tlir word* arr alrictly 
to tln4r |^n|{li«h moiw* ; for In thr voralnjIa/i<?a of Ointh 
iiriital iiafioioj, iho (:)«*« whom wr rail *u/n^nj* wouhl \m 
(^nitoidiord aa a poriion of iho nohilityt/’ 

nAoiiKLona. 

'J*nii Word JIm'holor haw Iw^rn commonly drrlvwl from 
ha» ihrtulin I in o)t|>owition to hannrrot. JSnt (Ilia, linw» 
over jdanwihlc, Iw unlikely to lie right. We ih> not litui 
any authority for the exfiM*«bion ha* rJirvalitr, nor niiy 
eijulvalent in iwitin, harrataurtfu* certainly not Mig^'exting 
that kitumi i and It In change that the t^irrujition ahouhi 
ohliterate every trace of the original ti'rin. Iloeheti/r in a 
very old word, anil b iiw^d in early French jaietrv for a 
young man, n% hncluihtiii' ia ibr a girl, Ho alwi, in (jhainter; 

A iovtif, lilul ft luoty hiUhilot'^," 

WtlAf »fAlina A onN'IMCAIAfV? 

Tuti vtrry vague oeiite in which (he tiTrm Oenllerrmn h 
nocil, haa, aawnredly, led to many erroneous notlona of it# 
origin and a))|iro|iriation, h i«, donhtleaa, a (utrrnptUm 
of fttmtHhiiunatif our Haxon anccbtorw having very f:arly mb' 
atUuted 'Mnoii/'or ''man/' for the correw}ion(iing torrn of 
Norman-French from which they originally reitelve/l ijm 
term. Helden ^aya, **ln the liegiiining of (Jhrbtlanity, the 
i^alliera writ vantta ///'/////«, and rantra f/tftitilrM^i\\&y wttr^ 
tmtotw: hut after all were (’hrlatlana, the hatter oort of 

♦ OluiJb»OHtu, Ottfnfutrntut Um, Chriktimi'ti m;Uw (I'J), 

Hir J, AtfwhiffUnth, ( itmliiin Hint. Agt^n, vah tU,p, ik/y,w/Uk 
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people still obtained the name of gentiles, throughout the 
four provinces of the lioman Empire; as GentUhomme iti 
French, GenlUuorm in Italian, Gctitilhombre in Spanish, and 
Gefitleman in English*." Yet, the same author says: 
** What a gentleman is, 'ti» hard with us to define; in otner 
countries, he b known by his privileges ; in VYcstminster 
Hall, be is one that is rejmted one; in the Court of Honour, 
he that hath anns. The king cannot make a gentleman 
of blood, (what have you said?) nor Goil Almighty, but 
he can make a gentleman by creation. If you ask which 
is the better of these two: civilly, the gentleman of blood— 
morally, the gentleman by creation, may be the better; 
for the other may be a debauched man, this a person ot 
worthi.'" 

In the feudal ages, “a gentleman in France or Her* 
many could not exercise any trade without derogating, 
that is, losing the advantages of his rank. A few except 
tions were tn^e, at least in the former country, in favoui 
of some liberal arts, and of foreign cominercet." 

“It was not till the reign of llenry VI. that the word 
^Gentleman' began to be used in somewhat of that 
modern sense which distinguishes it legally from a noble¬ 
man, and morally from an uneducated plelman. In the 
farther stages of the progress, herahls arul. gen^lomsts 
began to complain of its indiscriminate application ; whilt, 
in their antiquarian pleasantry, they represcnu*d it as being 
usurped by every idle and useless upstart §/* 

Yet the term has not always b^n an honourable dis¬ 
tinction. “ Tile word Gmtil/iomme, (says Barrington,) 
though at first applied to persons of llie greatest rank and 
consequence, from its being afterw'ards indiserirninately 
used in addressing anv one, became, by the time of 
Francis I. of Franw, almost a term of offence; as Bran- 
tome informs us that his uncle. Monsieur dc Cha- 
taigneraye, resented this ap|>ellatiori from the Princess de 
la lioche sur Yon. On her complaining to the king ot 
some expressions which Chataigneraye had made use of, 
Francis I.Eaki she must thank herself fur h.'ivingaddressed 
him so improperly ||. Sir Thomas Smith, in his Common- 
wealtli, uistinguisiics tlic English Ik*1ow the rank of 

* Tftblw Tttlk, Gcntknriftii. f Ibiil. 

; lltttlain, nut 5Iiil. Agev, vt/i i. p. U. 
f Btr Jnmev 5IackbiOMi)j, llUt. tingland, vol. I. p. ^ 09 , 

I Umnt loin© I. p. 37^, c^. ICCW. 
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K’lqnifc* Into rienilcnicn, Veomon* uml xxi,, 

lAitnIoii) 100*2, ito. In unoihor pUco he ii»cfi the won! 
rfiKCrtlity in the iiiKive nenie • 

Acconling; lo one (»f onr ol«l drnmittifitK, the ilintinction 
rcfiti upon very ulcufler eirtlinf*. Hen Jonnon mynt “ Your 
leg« <1o unOieicnlly bIiow yon rtrc a gentleninn Iwrn, »ir; 
for rt inrin horn upon little legii is ftlwayn a genttcman 
horn.^ 

After nil. the term, nhlumgh it trAceahle to the eArliei«t 
form of the Iloman eonitilnlion, ilerivew its present nigni- 
ficAtion from n tmieh Uler age. It in, imleed, a relic of 
ehivnlnnii tinien,* Although it may auit the measure of a 
rhetoricAl roulaile to pay, the age of ehivalrv is gone*— 
one of cohl ealoulalion has sucoee<leil. “ The spirit of 
chivalry, (says llallam,') left hehiiul it a more tahiahle 
successor, 'rhe character of knight grailually sul)siilcil in 
that of gentleman ; ami the one ilistinguishes Kuro)>ean 
society In the sixteenth an^l seventeenth ccnlurieaas much 
as the other illil in the preceding ages. A iealous sense 
of honottr, less romantic, Imt cipially clevatetl—a ceremo- 
nions gallantry and politeness -a strictness in devotiotial 
oliservanccs—a high pride of birth, and feeling of imic* 
|H?udcncc upon nt\y sovereign for the dignity it gave— a 
sympathy for martial honotir, though tnore snhimeil by 
civil hahits--are the lineaments which prove an iiidis* 
putahlc descent. Ute cavaliers of diaries 1. were gemiiue 
successors of hidwanl's knights; and the resemhlanec is 
much more striking if we aseeml to the civil wars of the 
l.eague. Time has cflaccxl much also of their geutlcmauly, 
as it di<l liefore of the chivalrous, character, IVom the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, its vigour and purity 
have undergone a tacit decay ; and yieldetl, perhaps, in 
every country, to increasing commercial wealth—more 
«lifl\isetl instruction—the spirit of ircucral lil>crty in some* 
ami of servile ohsenuiousnoss in otliers—the nuHlea of life 
in great cities—ami the levelling customs of social inter¬ 
course f 

In a narrower sense, a giouleman is generally dertncxl 
to he *' one who, without any title, hears a coat of arms, 
or whose ancestors have been fi-eemen ; ami by the ctMit 
that a genllenmn giveth, he is known to hie, or 1104 

• Obscrvrttlons on the Moi-o Ani iojO Ptrttntos, p, 

♦ lll^t Mia. in, j>. AlO. 
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clesoeoded from those of his name that li%'ed many hundred 
years mnce This rraninds one of the great Lord Bur¬ 
leigh’s majdm: " Gentility is nothing but and«at riches." 
Shakspane thus rMicuks this heraldic daim, in Hamlet :— 

1 Clo*cm. is no suicient gmUemeo but ptrdoi^s, ^tcbers, imd 

grare-maacr*; tbej hold up Axlaiu*« pixd^£Ssi«x« 

2 CUmni. Wat» he a gooUemia ’ 

1 Cl^tn. He was the arst that erer hc're arxuSi 

2 Clotcn. HTj j', he never had none. 

1 Cloven. Wliat, art a heathen ? Hvw dc»»t thou uoderetand the 
ttcadptarea The scripture Bars, Adam digged; Cknild he dig irithout 
arms?"' 

There is likewise said to be a Gentleman by office and 
in reputation, as well as those that are born such f; and 
acoording to Blackstonc, quoting Sir Thomas Smith t, 
** Whosoever studieth the laws of the redm—who studied 
in the universities—who profes^h the liberal edenoes— 
and, (to be short.) who can live idly and without manna! 
labour, and wdl bear the port, char^ and countenance of 
a gendeinan—he shall be called master, and taken for a 
geotlemaa.” Upon this confused definition, it is well 
dbserred: “ The Jcaimed author must have bc«n somewhat 
puazled with his definition of a gentleman, as nnd«*. 
stood in his time. Having defined a gentleman to be one 
who studictli the laws, &c., he adds, (to be short,) that he 
who can live idly, and bear the port, &c. of a gentle¬ 
man, is a gaitleman; that is, if he can live idly, and if 
he can do as a gentleman docs, (it not being defined what 
this is,) he is a gentleman. Perhaps, a dAnition of the 
term, as now used, would not be ^idly made; it being 
extended by the courtesy of modem manners to many 
who do not come within the ancient acceptation of the 
term, and denied by public opinion to many whose rank 
and wealth do not make up for the want of other Qualifi¬ 
cations 

nix/* 

It was a custom among the andent Irisli, when the 
father died, for his son to take ihs name, lest it should he 
forgotten : hence the names FUz-het\m% Fi/r-gerald, 
dmvc their oi^n, not as denoting the individuals to be 
of Epurious birth, as some have imagined, but in com- 

* Jacob's Law dictionary. f 2 Inst OOS- % Conmwnwealth, p. 4(0 
S Peon/ C vvet GcaiiUsnan. 
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pliauce with the cuatom observed before the use of sur- 
naincH, when a person took his fatlter s name, with the 
addition of his being his son ; the prefix Fitz being n 
Norman word, derived from the French///#, u son*. 

ANTinOTKS TO l»OIflON8. 

'riiEiiii is a common notion that every Poison hath its 
Antidote; unon which Sir Thomas Jirowne nuaintly 
observes :—** Thougli it be true that (lod made all things 
double, and that, if we look upon the works of the Most 
High, there are two and two, one against another; that 
one contrary bath another ; and poison is not witliout a poU 
eon to itseli: yet hath the curse so fur prevailed, or else our 
industry defected, tlmt poisons arc better known than their 
antidotes; and some thereof do ceurce admit of any. And 
lastly, ultbougb to some poison men have delivered many 
antidotes, and in every one ib promised an couaiiiy unto 
its adversary, yet do we often find they fail in tneir efiecU. 
Moly will not resist a weaker eiip than that of Circe ; a 
man may he i)oisoned in a Lcmnian disli; witliout the 
miracle of Jofin there is no confidence in the earth of 
Paul; and if it be meant that no poison could work upon 
him, wo doubt the story, and expect no such success from 
the diet of Miihridatesl .’^ 

This piece of olden j)hilosopI»y has been beautifully 
illustrated by Sliukspeare, in the Friar's soliloqny, in 
itoiiieo and Juliet, Act ti. sc. iii. 

Tho utirtli, tliut'ii imturo'ii inotlior, UItor tomb; 

Wiiut iM her burying griivo, ibiit U ibr womb: 

Aiut from her womb, eiilhireii of iIIvoim kiiiil 
We muikliig on her iiulitral lx>t(om bml: 
l^latiy for vlrtuen exeellont, 

None but for xoiiie, ami yet all dUforent. 

O mieklu In tlie powerful grace, that Hon 
I n herliN, plantN, HtontN, ami their true (lualitleii 
For iiougiit NO vile that on the eartli dotii live, 

Ihit to tho earth Nome Npeeiul good doili give ; 

Nor aught no good, hut, Ntrain'd from their fair uw, ^ 

ItevoltN from true blrtli, Ntumbllng on abtiite; 

Virtue itNolf turiiN vice, being miNapplted; 

And vice Mometlme'N by action dignliied. 

Wiiiiln the Infant rind of UUn weak flower, 

I'oiNon hath residence, and inod'eine power > 


♦ Camden, Uentnins. f Vulgiu* Errors, b. vll. o. xvU. pp. 
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For thU, being smelt, with that pai*t chcci*ficach part; 
lleing taHted, slays all senses with the heart 
Two such opi>oaed kings cneamp them still 
In man ns well as herbs,—gmee, and rude will; 

And, where the worser Is predominant, 

Full soon the canker death eats up that plant” 

POISONS OP THE ANCIENTS. 

At tlie annual conversazione, at the College of Physi¬ 
cians, in the year 183*2, Sir Henry Halford, the accom¬ 
plished President, read a paper embodying much patient 
research; in which he investigated the causes of the death of 
certain celebrated characters of antiquity, with especial refe¬ 
rence to the knowledge of Poisons posscssetl by the Ancients. 
The only portions of the classical anecdote in this paper 
which are suited to our present purpose, are those which 
correct certain erroneous notions as to the deaths of Han¬ 
nibal and Alexander the Great. 

What was the poison by w*hich Hannibal destroyed 
himself? It is improbable that we shall ever know. 
IModern chemistry has discovered a variety of subtle 
poisons that might be introduced into a ring, and under 
certain circumstances destroy life. One drop of prussic 
acid might produce paralysis, and if taken into tlie stomach 
would instantly arrest the current of’life. But, it was not 
likely that the Carthaginians were acquainteil with prussic 
acid. Libya, most probably, produceil poisons sufficiently 
subtle and destructive to accomplish the fatal purpose of 
Hannibal. As to the report of its being bullock s blood, 
that, (Sir Henry observed,) must be a fable, as well as 
in the case of the death of Tbemistoclcs ; for it is well 
ascertainetl that the blood of the ox is not poison. An 
accomplished nobleman told Sir Henry that he had been 
present at a bull-fight in Spain, when, after the matador 
had killed the bull, a person ran up, caught tlie animals 
blood in a goblet, and drank it off as a popular remedy for 
consumption. 

Alexander the Great is said to have been poisoned : but 
this is inconsistent with the very detailed account of his 
illness given by Arrian. The report is that the poison 
was sent by Antiphon, and w*as of so peculiar a nature 
that no silver or metallic substance would contain it, and 
it was conveyed in the hoof of a mule. But the article 
was really onyx, as Horace:— 

♦* Nortli parvus on)*x.** 

T 
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Now, the word onyx, in Greek, »ignifics not only n stone 
hut uimih, n hoof or imil; nnd the second sense has evi¬ 
dently Ikhmi given instead of that of a prccions stone. 
Alexander really dieil of a remittent fever, eaught at 
Itahylon. As to the cause of it. Arrian expressly siati-s 
the king was tennicratc and forlK'aring in the pleasures ot 
the table; and when we consiiler the lalnn ioua oeennationsot 
Alexander, amidst frost and snow, and especially the marsh 
iniasinata of the Ilahylonian lakes, Sir Henry thinks there 
is no dillieulty in conceiving this to be t«) inueh cvim for 
his frame of adamant. Tlie diary ol Arrian, containing 
tlic ilcluils of Alcxaiulcr*B ilhu'SH auil iloulh, viiuhcixtca Jus 
incuiory from the imputRliou of his having hronght on lus> 
fate by iutelnl>cranco^ 

roisoN IN Tun NAir.s. 

Tuk ilonblo meaning of ibe term om/.r, refonod to iho 
above abstract, explains the Popular I'arrorol I oison being 
rctaimnl by persons in their Nails. 

TIIM imiNOOKIlOS IIOUN. 

Tiik allegixl prescmilivc virtues of the Uhinocerot’hom 
in the tleleclion of l>oi*on must l>c n'garikHl as a Popular 
Error. From the earliest time, this horn has Iwcn supiH)!iiHl 
to IW 1 S 8 CS 8 mysterions properties,—to Iw cai>ahle of caning 
diseases, amt discovering the presence of pidson ; and lu 
all countries where the rliiinH'ei'Oci exists, hut especially in 
the East, such is still the opinion respecting it. lu the 
details of the first voyage of the Ei^lish to India, in 151)1, 
wc find rhinoceixis liorns mono|>oli«ed by the native sovc- 
reigns oil account of their rcputetl virtues in detecting the 
presence of poison. , r « w 

'I'hunberg olwervcs, in \m Jonimrjt/ into (/{//rfiriff, that 

* Hir Thomns Unovno lluis milUx's the itnUonlng of AloMnulor i 
•' Harcly oo luol tllnimvorctl u thut ofoUtl not onttim' rmulom'i* 

box, conltl wo bo wmitllca In tbst wblob n»r Us ooUIooa^ nnlblny roubt 
contain but nn nm'n bot^f, mol whoiwllb isniw iviwrl thnl Aloxsmlor 
tho Groat ws» pttlHonotb UaU men iWi lvwl no iitvnn«i' an HUvt from 
aomo occult or bUUlonnuallUoft, Ui«>Miil«ht Uuvo knonootl iH)ntrftaiotb»n; 
but, nucrlblng U unto Ibo munlfoi*t nml oiwu qtiulUU's g( ct'U, U»oy 
imo«t pnvtlon our In'llof; who i>ci*cclvo the otntlowl lunl most Styfnsn 
wators maybe IucUoIihI In itlnmios { nnd by Aristotle, who wilth, thnt 
RlnM is the i»erfeotcitt work of nrt, wo may nntlfrstnml they wtro not 
then to be Invcntcil.**—Vnlgnr Unori, V. vll c. xvU. p. 4:n. 
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“the horuH of the rhinocoroj? were kept some petiple 
both ill town mul coumry. not only us rarities, but also as 
useful in ilke»vses» and for tlie purpose of detecting noismis. 
Ah to the former of these intentions* tho tine snaTingsi 
were supposwl to cure convulsions anti spasms in children. 
With rt^piH:t to the latter, it was generally believetl that gob¬ 
lets made of these horns would disaiver a noisonous tlraught 
that was poured into them, by making tlie lienor ferment 
till it ran (juite out of the goblet. Of these horns, goblets 
ar« made whicb are sot in gt)Ul and silver, and proseattHi 
to kin^, persons of distinction, and particular friemis, or 
else sold at a high nrice, sometimes at llio rate of 50 rix- 
dollars each,'’ TluuuH'rgadds: *‘\Vben I irietl these horns, 
IxUh wrought and unwruught, botli old anil young horns, 
with several sorts of poison, weak an well as strong, I 
observed not the least motion or c<liTV(w»cenco ; but when a 
solution of corrosive sublimate, or other similar substance, 
was poured into one of these horns, there artxse only a few 
hubbies, produced by Uto air which had been inelostHi in 
the pores of the horn, and which were now ilisengagaL** 

Rankin, in hia fTars ami Sports^ observes tliat going 
through the sumlerhumls of Rtnigal, he fell iu with a man 
who jwsscssed a small horn of a rhinoceros that had been 
killed iu the woods, and this man, (a Portugiun^e,) had 
the sumo univasni oprnion of its virtues. On bt'ing askctl 
how it ou^ht to ho uschI, ho said that he put a small ipiantlty 
of water in the concave part of thi root, then held It with 
the jx)int downwarils, and siirreil the water with the point 
of an iron nail till it w’as discoloureil, when the patient 
was to drink it.’* 

(.^almet, in his Dicdomri/ of Me Dibits nubH.slu'd about 
I‘JO years since, observes tliat the horn or the rhinoceros 
is made use of by the Indian kings at table, l^ecaiise, as is 
believcil, ** it sweats nt the approach of any kind ol‘ poison 
whatever* 

“ It would not he diftioult to muster a host of authorities 
on tliis point. Indeed, most travellers who have visited 
the native n>gious of the rliinoei'ros have alluded to the 
great value set upon the horn for its imaginary virtues; 
and as no other horn has been or is now rtpinfed in the 
same light, wo are inclined to consider tlu.s liorn of power 
ami excellenet', in which the poisoned draught of stjcn't 
inalice discovers iUelf, to be that to which the psalmist al- 
T J 
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luGeil: (‘‘My horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of a 
unicorn'*); tuul consequently, that itsl)carer, the*‘uniwnr 
was the rhinoceros. In conjunction with thtfse ahnoat 
nuraculoiis properties, the formidable nature of tliis horn 
ns a weapon of defence, before which, used as the rhU 
noceros uses it, no enemy can stand, might also have been 
taketi into account.’ ^ 

SLOW rot SON. 

In the reign of Edward VI., there was a prevailing notion 
that Slow Poison might be given to a person, widen would 
infallibly kill him within a given numlter of months or 
years. Shakspeare alludes to tltis in his nVii/t#*! : 

** I wuulil do ttlili. HUd tilut witll HO I'OiA |>OU0H : 
lUit witli u lingering dnun that hliuuUl not woik 
JILi/iVtoui/j/ like poinui." 

—Harrington supposes the word “ mufinousii/*' to \ye here 
used in the sense it bears in the common forms of indict* 
ment for murder. 

The notion of a Slow Poieon has long been explodeil bj 
physicians, who have accordingly struck out all the anii* 
dotes to prevent the eifects of it from the new P/ntnmtci>» 
jHvia, 

AQUA TOFANA. 

It was, for a long time, supposetl that there actually did 
exist in Italy a Secret Poison, the eflecta of which \vere 
slow, and even unheeded, until a lingering malady had 
consuineil the surterer. No suspicions were exciietl; or, 
had they led to any yost tnorUm examination, no trace of 
Uie eifects of the terrific preparation could have l)een 
detected. The class of nersons who practisetl this wicke^l 
art were known under tlte name of “Secret Poisoners: ” 
they were believed to possess tlie power of destroying life 
at any stated j)eriod, from a few hours to a year; and^ 
during the sixteenth and sevenieeiuh centuries, they were 
regarded in all the nations of Europe with extraordinary 
terror. 

The most infamous of these noisoners was an Italian 
w^oman, named Tofana, who, alwut the iniihlle of die 
seventeenth century, invented a poisonous fluid, afierwartU 
calletl Atput Tt.Jhua. It was towards the year ItiAO, 
during the |H)miflcate of Alexander VII,, that the exist- 

* Tlio Menaaeriot, vol. tit. p. 
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ence of this baneful preuarntion was suspectetl. It was 
then observed at Home, that many young married women 
became widows; ami that many llusbamis, suspecteil to 
be not agreeable to their wives, died o(}V‘ 'I'he govern¬ 
ment uaetl great vigilance to detect the poisoners; and 
suspicion at length fell upon a society of young wives, 
whose president was an old woman, who pretended to 
foretell events; and, in her horoscopic predictions, namtnl 
very exactly the death of many persons. By means of a 
craBy female, their practices were detected; the whole 
society were arrested, and put to the torture ; and the old 
woman, whose name was Spara, together with four others, 
were publicly executed. It appears that Spara, who was 
a Sicilian, ilerived her art from Tofana at Palermo; the 
latter selling the poison, hence called A(/na ddla Tofana^ 
ill small vials with this inscription. Manna di San kolas 
di /iViW) and mnamentcil with the image of the saint. 
At length, Tofana was draggeil from a monastery in which 
she had taken refuge, aiul put to the torture, when she 
confesseil having been instrumental to the death of no 
less than bOO persons! 

Oarelli, physician to Charles VL, writing to IlofRnan 
on the subject, says : Your elegant essay on the popular 
errors respecting poisons brought to my recollection a 
certain slow poison, which that infamous poisoner, still alive 
in Naples, employed to tlie destruction of six hundred 
persons. It was nothing else than erystalUseil arsenic dis¬ 
solved in water, with the aildilion, but for what purnose I 
know not, of the herb C^mhulai ia (anthr/dnuinj,'* The dose 
of this poison was six drops; yet, thongli it was in this 
state of concentration, its nature couhl not be delected, so 
little was that age accpiaintcil with the art of chemical 
analysis; whereas, at the present time, even when arsenic 
has been dissolved in the stomach, and mixed with ve<;e- 
table and animal fluiiis, it mav be reduced to its metallic 
form, and made to exhibit all the physical properties of 
tlie metal to the naked eye, willi as much distinctness as 
in any quantity, however large, when onla the twentieth 
part id'a grain has been procured. M odern chemistry, has, 
therciore. deprived the poisoner of all chance of escape, by 
concealing or disguising the poison administered. 

By an old Scotch statute (James II. Pari, vii, cap. 30), 
it 'vas made high treason to bring any poison into the 
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; niifd) luw, B%rrlnp[tim ron^i*ltimi, wan d4^y 
ititrfirl<*fi to (irovi<li7 «i(ir»in»t tba hiifKjrtatifm o( ^Hrimnm frmu 
Itfily, wbrrr UtU kind of mfirdi^f, 

t#¥> fnii<!li ; ** I hitvidKjen informori/'Iwr 

** Unit it Ik not iifKTotrnrton in Italy Co uAy, cjiKrn a tnatiV I'V' 
irrwiiMjf liiinn H with rfifAni U) anothitf, irmn whmn Inr 
mUi rmrivi-il an injnry, / louh hn wnuUl but dvinka rup oj 

vhmtbiif tttilb tUf'J* 

** Att /lonufi'n nuty fmiUM, imVM fwiuflp 

Ml felt's tt/lhi inn, 

I'ln? in^4'fu<itni author of (hif Afrmoirt nf I*Hrurf*ft^ how- 
C'VC’f; an)i|io^i«ii tliat thia iirdinlii'i? tint [taliana aroae 

frmn two or thr4:4? iitj|i)ioia!il iniirihm of thia ilracription at 
Avl^notif ilnrinj/ Uic rt^UUmvti of iImj Frinich [n^urtj at 
Uut 

til,Akfit^a, 

I hi I an tKoow wi^rr foriritfrly mannfaiJtnrei! atVinnV?, 
whii'h tin* i*f<*<lnloiia h<'h4'VMl to havit tin* |iro|M^ty of trx^^ 
ilodinp; iifMiM a p<iihoin^d Ihjiiid |nairi*<l ItiUi t\mn I 

Vo I'ltn only rHt r flij« nlianril htrllof U) an t^Xu^iyprAtUHt tti' 
tho M'Irhrliy of Vriih**? (ilaaa, '1‘lina, wn find U V) ImviT 
la*<ni provmiial aa a hlainlard of \H:riWAUm, llowdi aaya': 
** A ffood natiM' ifl likir Vonhit (rla»a, qtjickly crai^ki^iJ, furvcr 
to !i« ann*ndi*d, j/airln-d jt may Of tfda 

roniantic jiroporty of Venice Olai>a, Mra, Hfiilo 
availed In rw If in fin? Mytth tit^k uf tfduljthui and //ord 
Ilyron thua mlverla hi k j»i I'btf l*wtt l^uumrl, h* i x, 
ucmiti I ; - - 

** I *1o fril nllijiftt; will luiifumiuu lain/ mu hti‘« 

A l>fl|l of i' 

♦ « • •l‘ 

1 itibli }/outt, l,nr*iiinmt, fna<i Uand 
Afotji til tiii tuti U fiit houi im ii(| 4 , 

Lor, Why IS*#/ 

fittf/t', *i i« ftuhl thill #*111 Vifiu liuii Mystid jiu* 

Huidi iHiMi ttiiii|i»t()iy hi ti*at»**ii», 

'I'll hurst if auatii nf vuiutm tiiui;iii;s it 
Wi;)l, sir '/ 

i hi n it i« fiilse, or you um IriOi | 

I'nr iiiy lo^ii t»ttit, I Ltuill imiilmr l 'li« 

Aa tdia tr/MMi" 

Sir Thornaa Urowno tlnia tonclna upon thia hmtuhry 
Krror:—Thonph it he taid that poiaoti will break h 
Vaiice glaaa, yti have we not met any of that imtoro, 
♦ l*’Hinjliur Lmuts. ,'no. 
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Were there a truth lierclii, it were the be*t }>r«^miiire 
for princes and parsooK exalted unto bucIi fears ; and 
surely Tar iKflter llian divers now in use. And tliougti 
the l^t of (Jhina dishes, anti sudi as the lini|»cror doth 
be thought by some of infallible virtue to tliii effect; 
yet will iliey not^ I fear, be able to dude the inisduef of 
iuch intentions*.” 

Venio? glass had likewise the reputed property of mira¬ 
culously remaining (>ound under very extraordinary dr- 
cumstances. Crt^lubus old Aubrey relates in his Miramia: 
*‘in l>r. Bolton’s ^‘nnons is an account of the I^atly Ilony- 
woo<l. who dcspairetl of lier Kalvation. l>r. Bolton endea¬ 
voured to comfort her; said she, (holding a X'cnice glass 
in her hand.) ' 1 dull as certainly be damned as thu glass 
will be broken ;* anti at that word, tlirew it hard on the 
pround, and the glass remained sound; which di<l give 
her great comfort. 'I'lie glass is yet pretcrvcil among the 
cimelia of the familyf 

AUAll.j AND TIIK PLAOVi:. 

Tiik .\ral)!i seldom etiiploy medicine for the Plague; 
but, though predcsliiiariaiis, the common Iwlicf in Eiiru|>c 
ig erroneous, that supposes they use no precautionary mea- 
sures« Burckhardt states, that many ol ilie townsmen fled 
from Mcilinii to the desert ; alleging as an excuse, that 
although the distemper wus a messenger from hi*tiven sent 
to call them to a lK‘iter world, yet Icing corn-eious of their 
unworthint*ss, and that they did not merit this special 
mark of grace, they thought it more advisable to decline 
if for the jwesetu, and make their escape f oin the towm 
The Sctnbaweeii have a supcrstiiioua ctistom of leading a 
die-camel through the town, covered with feathers, balls, 
an<l all w»rts of ornaments, after which it is slaughtered, 
and the flesh tlirowm to the dc^. By this process, they 
lK>pe to get rhl of the malady at once, as they imagine 
that it has bt*en curiocntratcil iti the body of the devoletl 
ainimal^. 

TIIK Ainjicn-rro«cK, 

Anijuintini Ovujii^ was a fabulous kind of egg, said to be 
produceil by die saliva of a cluster of Berj»eiits. and nosscsseil 
of certain magical nrtiies ; tlic suiwrstitious bedief in 

* Vulgar Errom. b. vIL c. xvIL p. -ill. 

t Mtidvllanies. Ily Jvhn Aubrry. Ewi. F.R.f5, p. ISf. 

* Ilift. Arabia. Ily A. Crichton. 
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whidi wan very prevalent among the ancient Britons, and 
there still remains a tradition of it in \Vules. This won¬ 
drous egg HternH to have been nothing more than a head 
of glass, used by the Druids as a charm to impose upon 
the people, whom they taught to believe that the possessor 
of it would be fortunate in all attempts. 'I'he method of 
ascertaining its genuineness was no less extrarmlinary than 
the powers attributed to it. It was to be enchusefl in gold 
and thrown into a river, and if it was genuine it would 
swim against the stream* Pliny gives a similar account 
of it*. 

Tiin lUiONn AND Tin: lakk oi^ oknkva. 

John Kvki.yn, in his Diary^ repeats the so-often*repeated 
assertion, that the Rhone passes througli the Lake of Deneva 
with such velocity as not to rninple with its waters. Of 
all the fables which credulity delights to l}elieve and pro- 
pngate, this should appear the most impossible to obtain 
Delief; for the Rhone, when it enters the lake, is Ixith of 
the colijur and consistency of pea-soup, and it issues out 
of it perfectly clear, and ol so deep a blue that no traveller 
can ever have lieheld it without astonishment. Lveiyii 
hud seen it in both idaees, and yet repeals the common 
story, which, had it ncen fact instead of fable, would have 
been less remarkable than the actual, and as yet unex- 
[>Iaine<l, phenomenon of its colour at Cienevaf. 

AllAll JlOJiSKH. 

Tiiouoii the Arabs justly lx)ast of their Horses, it is a 
common Krror that supposes them to be very abundant in 
Arabia. Jn tlie Sacred Writings, and down to the times 
of Mohammed, they arc seldom mentioned; camels being 
mostly used both in their warlike and predatory excur¬ 
sions. The breed is limited to tlie fertile nasturc'grounds, 
and it is there only that they thrive; while the Bedouins, 
who occupy arid districts, rarely have any. In Nejed, they 
are not nearly so numerous os iti the rich plains of Byria 
and Mesopotamia, In Hejar, they become scarcer; and 
thence towards Yemen, they become fewer still, Ixitli the 
climate and pasture there being reckoned injurious to their 
health. The great heat of Oman is also deemed unfavour- 

^ I 4 not tlilH fftble Ui<] origin of our niiritory tulo of .Mother Hooecj nod 
thu Uoldvii ) C|uui(eily Uvvltw, vol. six. 14. 
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able to them. In the district of Gebel Shammar, there are 
many eucamptnents that possess none; in Medina they 
are not seciij and in Mecca there are, perhaps, not mcjre 
then GO belonging to private individuals; so that the 
estimate of Burckhardt is, per bans, correct, when he 
affirms, that from Akaba to the snores of Hadramant, 
comprising the great chain of mountains and tlie western 
plains towards the sea. the amount of horses is not more 
than iooa or GUOO; while the aggregate number in the 
whole peninsula does not exceed 50,000—a numbt'x far 
inferior to what the same superficial extent in any other 
part of Asia or Europe would furnish. Neither are all 
the Arab liorses of the most select race—of the most per¬ 
fect or distinguished quality ; and perhaps, not above five 
or six in a tvnole tribe deserve the name of first-rate in 
respect to size, bone, beauty, and action. Still, their num¬ 
bers are consitlerable; each of which may bo bought, if 
purchased in the desert, at from £150 to £‘200. 

It may bo remarkeil that the Arabs have great faith in 
certain superstitious charms, wffiich they suppose will pro¬ 
tect their horses from accidents. They use talismans 
written on a piece of triangular paper, which are init into 
a leathern purse of the same shape, and fastened round 
the animal s neck, as a defence against witchcraft from 
unlucky eyes. A couple of boar's tusks, joined at the 
extremities by a silver ring, are suspended from their mane 
to keep them from the farcy^, 

KKKFINO PIGEONS. 

'I'liE Statute for view of Frank-pledge, 18 Edw. II., 
sec. 88, mentions the punishing of those who take Pigeons 
in the winter, which proves that they never could have 
been considered, (according to some writers on the law,) 
as a nuisance, and that the keeping of them was indictable 
in the leet; the contrary of which is most expressly de¬ 
clared. “ The nuisance apprehendeil from pigeons is their 
eating up the seed-corn after it is sownf; it hath of late 

* Hist. Arabia. Ry A. Crichton. 

t iltu'tlib, (In Ilia o/i/inttnm/ry,) auppuaca Unit there wore in 

hla tiincSti.OCH) itove-liouses in Engluml, aiut allowing .MK) j^nir to each 
house, anti four buahcla yearly to bo tlestroyctl or oonsunrctl by each 
pair, makes, by this calculation, the loss of corn very nmnxing: 2(1,000 
XfiOO«l3,o(KVK)0 bushels!—Set) Fuller’s W'orthles, p. 270. 
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t)ecri (JUcoveml, luiwcver, tlmt, Hkts ()i\m aiiiiimls 
who are |ior6oeiitt^il for lo'ui^hiof, pigouob are of 

ttiugular Uteo, tii ooiuuioin(( llie aeaiU of weotU, m ftho the 
ugp»8 of noxious iiifcoclSi and the int^cia tlieiiuelvea. livery 
one wlio hath wootU lielonginj^ to him oulera the bird 
eailed a woodjiecker Ui he ildetioyoil, 'I'hia bird, however, 
cannot perforate with iu hill a tree tliat is simnd, and 
therefore, pivea timely notice of iu decay ; after which it 
only hurtiieiieth the promid, and bhould leave room for a 
more protiiuble one to firow in its fdace. 1 could wish 
that a proper fable was tulded to the connnon collection, 
to imprebb an early aeiihc of teiulerncfea in children to 
animalttof all kimla; their harharity lieinK ^Iten excuacil, 
utnler pretence of destroying what does hario*.‘* 

iiAiiiianot b bMiJiunno tJAtins, 

Imrharoua juaelice of ^bpinning a cockchafer, 
piovidcil the tail ol the iobect be callona, ami itself void 
of tear during the operation, U a iesa exquisite reliiiefnent 
in the art of tormenting, than to contine a |K»or t^iuirrel in 
a revolving cage" which is ernmeoubly thought to he an 
enlargement of the aniinafb enjoyment, VVhercaa, ^^if 
there he (Hte method more eiilcaeioub than auodier to de¬ 
prive it of lilaiity, it ib thib very contrivance, whereby, 
confitituteil the eentie of a byetem, a governor of llarataria, 
do what he will, he never can pobbihly he in a state of 
rebt for, let him vary ever so little, even for a momeni, 
fnmi hib centrical pobiiion, everything hegiub tuiiihling 
uiiont hibeaib. 1 have many tin»cb," bayb Bii (ieorge Head, 
^^ohbcrved, wdlh pity, (he panting bideb oi an unfortunate 
animal; its biate of anxioub tremor, in itb hall of torment', 
itb breath exliaubied by galli*ping, kicking, atnl btruining ; 
worried and alarnnd, wiilmut enjoying a bingle inch of 
priigrebbive motiott, or one refrebliing change of attitude, 
fur minuteb togeiiter, within his tantalising, turn*ahout 
ireadmilh Bonic, tn» donht, will bay that tlte indinal is 
happy, and that of exercibe, the bonl of nature, he has 
liib nil, A man bitting out nf doota in a thoroughfare, 
ami pelted with mttd, may believe himbelf Imntiiig; or ly¬ 
ing on hib btomach on wet grass, mistake it for swimming, 
as reasonably as a poor stpdrrel, in the midst of a whirling 
inase of wood and iron, catt eitjoy lihei ty and the ilelighi 

♦ nanijitjOfii, litifeerV' 4iU. btat, |>. ItU—5. 
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of running!—the dog. confined by his chain, moves un- 
molestwl in a circle; the prisoner changes position in his 
cell. Home is home, be it ever so homely; but if the 
bouse itself runs round, its homeliness surely is destroyed 
altogether^. ** 

THE IIAWTilOHiV, OR »lAV-<JUJS11^ 

!s common throughout England> and is to be seen in 
every heilge: 

Ami every fcbcphenl toUa bin title, 

Umler the hawthorn in the ilale.*'—Milton, l/AUttiro. 

We must not, however, let our fancies run so riot, as 
to supjwse that the poet here intends that we bhould con¬ 
ceive a beautiful and youtliful nymph sitting by the 
fibephenra side, to whom he is pouring forth his fond tale 
of love: fur, in very truth, the real i in age present in the 
|K>et*8 mind was simply that of a shenherd telling his tale, 
or, in unpoetic language, counting his sheep, as he lies 
cxtendcil in the shade of this tree; and to those who take 
pleasure in a country life, anti rural associations, jwhaps 
this image will appear scarct'ly less jwetical or less pleasing 
than the former interpretation, which many readers give 
to this passage at first sightt.‘* 

MYTHOLOGY OP RCIENeE. 

^T. Ahauo, in his brilliant eVoi^eof Fourier, observes :— 
** The ancients hail a taste, or rather a passion, lor the 
marvellous, which inado them forget the sacred ties of 
gratitude. Look at them, for instance, collecting into one 
single group the high deeils of a great lunnher of heroes, 
whose names they nave not even deigneil to preserve, and 
alLrihuling them all to Hercules alone. The lapse of 
centuries has not made us wiser. The public in our 
times also delight in mingling fiction with history. In 
all careers, particularly in that of the sciences, there is a 
desire to create Ilerculeses. According to the vulgar 
opinion, every astronomical discovery is attributable to 
rierschel. The theory of the motions of the planets is 
identified with the name of Lajdace; and scarcely any 
credit is allowed to the important lalMiurs of D’Alemhcrt, 
Clairaut, Euler, and Lagrange. ^V^att is the sole inventor 

• llatne Tour. i Flora Domestlen. 
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(if llin ; wJiiist ha«i eririthe<l the 

rhf>n]icai urN with »ll tlume and prodtictive 

proce^^en which wcnre Iheir pmsperity/' Ta cmint€*nraiJ 
(hij5crffiT, Arngocmitiriiia*: fi^t iis )>ohl iip lo legitimate 
adniirattoTi ttirrse chn^eti men wiitmi naftire has endoweii 
witfi tf»e valiiai>Ie faculty of grnnpir*^ together isolate/! 
facts, and tlethicirig U’finiifid theories from them ; hnt tlo 
n<»t let us f(>rg(‘t that t!ie sickle of the reft|>er must cut 
down the stalks (ft corn, hef(»re any one can tiii?»k of co!-» 
lecting Iherr* itito slieaves." 


THANSMirfATfOH OF MKTAf/«, 

Is the rMlIcule which has l/een thrown around the 
falmurs of tlie Alchemists, the fact that they possess©/! a 
certain portion of useful knowledge iias !>een lost siglit of, 
as well as the disatWantages of tlieir practice: f/)r the 
secrecy which the alchemists alfected repelled impr/rve- 
ment, and alrntmt every disc/ivery die/I with its inventor. 

Mr, hrarnle olwerves, that ''the'rransmutntion of t/aser 
Metals itito goltl and silver, which was the chief, an/! in 
m/mt cases the otdy, tdnjccl of the gerinine alchemists, was 
not merely regarded as faissihle, hut l)elieved to have l^n 
|M?rf(rrme<l, hy some of the m/ue erdightene/! chemists (if i 
the sevenleenth centurv. Ami, before we treat this trelief 
with ridicule, we should consitler the slemler meaf»s then 
existing for tlie detection (rf the delusive errors of alclierny, 
'fhus, in [>ertising tlie history /rf these transmtitations, 
as recor/le/1 fry flelvetius, li/»erhaave, ftoyle, arr/l other 
s/drer-mlmlwl men, it woid/l Ire difficult to resist the 
evi/lence a/l/Iuced with/riit the aids of mo/lern science, 
fi<rf/l !lac/rn‘s soun/l sense has hcerr arraigried for !iis frelief 
in alchemy, th/rtig)i he, in fact, ratlrer urges the possibility 
(lian the prohahillty of transmutation: ami, c<»nsi/lering 
the Infant slate of the ex|rerifm tifal sciem.‘es, and of j 
chemistry in particidar, in his age, ami the plausible 
exleri/rr of the phemrmeim that the chemists were able 
to pro/luce, he is rather to he (‘onsi/ler/‘d as sceptical than 
cre/fnl/rus upon many of the poirds winch he disctisses/’ 
ft la true that the alchemists were gni/led by false views, 
yet they ma/le most useful research/‘sj ami farr/I flac/m 
nas Justly c/>Tf»frare<l Ihetn to the liusfrnmlman wh/>, search¬ 
ing mr an imaginary treasure, fertilised the s/»il. They might 
likewise be compared to persons who, looking for gold, 
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discover ibe fragments of beautiful statues, which sepa¬ 
rately are of no value, ami which appear of little value to 
the persons who found them, but which when selecteil 
and put together by artists, ami tbeir defective parts sup- 
plied, are found to be wonderfully perfect, ami worthy of 
conservation*.” 

It was the fashion of the alchemists to adopt one of the 
youngest of the fraternity as a son. Thus, Ashmole in 
the diary of his life:—‘‘ l(i51, June 10—^lr. llackhouse 
told me I must now neetls be his son, because be bad 
communicated so many secrets to me and again:— 
“ 1653, May 13—My father Backhouse, lying sick in 
Fleet-street, over against St. Dunstan’s church, and not 
knowing whether he should live or die, about eleven of 
the clock, told me, in syllables, the true matter of the 
philosonher 8 stone, wdiich he bequeatheil to me as a 
legacy.* However, Backhouse recovered. 

IIKNKFITS OF ASTllOLOOY, 

In former ages, the influence of Astrology over an indi¬ 
vidual often added to his energy. As such, it may have been 
a beneficial fallacy. N o great undertaking, perhaps no gowl 
one, \vas ever accomplished but by him who firmly felt 
that he was calltMl upon and name<l to accomplish the task. 
A philosopher of France has told us that modern science 
earns its chief honours by dispelling this enthusiasm. 
“ Astronomy,** he observes, is the proudest monument of 
the human mind, and the noblest evidence of its powders. 
Fqually dcceiveil by the imperfections of his senses and 
the illusions of self-love, man long considered himself to 
be the centre of the movements of the stars. And his 
vanity has been punished by the terrors to which they 
have given rise. At length, ages of labour removed 
the veil which conceale<l the system of the world from 
him. He then found himself placeil on tlie surface of a 
planet so small as to he scarcely percepti^ble in that solar 
.system which itself is hut a point in the infinity of space. 
The sublime results to which his discoveries have con¬ 
ducted him, are fit to console him for the rank 'which they 
assign to the earth. Therefore, we should employ every 
endeavour to preserve and increase these exalteil sources 
of knowledge, the delight of all thinking beings. Tliey 

♦ Sir H, Davy, Consolations In Travel, p. ?36. 
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have rendcrerl imp^vrtant ^erview to navipfation ami ger^ 
graphy; hm chi' ^eateRt of all henefifa which fhey hare 
ciwfeirreil upon society mxunt be fwimi m the removal of 
the feara exciterl by the relcatial phenomena, amfl the 
confutation of errora ereaterl by our ippnorance of the true 
relations which we bear fo nature*.*' 

A/.f. ARrKor.r»oF.R« yor ihportoiw. 

O.RTAf.v Aatrolopfera were not impoatora, aa they are 
often described by the hasty, or the ippnorant. Partrirlge, 
who was severely tMOtererl by Swift, waanot the impostor 
that the I>ean wraihl make him apr)ear. **Partridge/ nejK 
an acute ami original writer, **hclievefl ttnrrreh/ that the 
sura were imiices of fate; and he wrote and acted in that 
i»elief, however much he may have been decciverl hy ap¬ 
pearances. He fourwl, as all sturienta in astrology find, 
that every horoscope enabled him to foretel a certain 
number of events; and if his prognostics failetl in some 
cases, he ascribed the failtire to no defect of his celestial 
intelligencesi, hut fo the Hrrors or short-aigh ted ness of 
his artt.” 

oovrrrrvx, rsvr.srroy^ or nooKn nacoy. 

Fkw of the illustrious characters in the history of 
philosophy have been so thoroughly misrepresented as that 
of Hoger Hacon. He was the victim of contemporary 
malice. His writing.s, destroyed or overlooked, only existed 
in manuscript, or mutilaterl printed versions, till nearly 
the middle of the last century. In the mean time, tradition 
framed his character on the vulgar notions entertained in 
his day of the results of experimental science; and the 
learnefi monk, searching for the philosopher’s stone in his 
laboratory, aided only hy infernal spirits, was substituted 
for the sagacious advocate of reform in education, rea^ling; 
and reaming, and what was equally rare, the real in¬ 
quirer into the phenomena of nature. Yet, he was accused 
of practising witchcraft, thrown into prison, and nearly 
starved, for exposing the prevalent immorality of the 
clergy; and, according to some, he sUx>d a chance c/f being 
burned as a magician. 

The first charge brought against Bacon hy his Fran¬ 
ciscan liretliren was that of Magic, which was then fre- 

t Sir n, Vliimpn, Walk to 
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quentiy adduced against those who studied the sciences, 
and particularly chemistry. Y"et, in his tract De KniUtate 
Bacon declares that experimental science enables 
us to investigate the practices of Magic, not with the in¬ 
tent of confirming them, but that they may be avoided by 
the philosopher. 

But due allo^^ance must be made for the times in which 
Bacon lived. Even his Astrology and Alchemy, those tivo 
great blots upon his character, as they are usually called, 
are, when considered by the side of a later age, harmless 
inotlifications; irrational only because unproved, and neither 
impossible nor unw'orthy of the investigation of a philoso¬ 
pher, in the absence of preceding experiments. 

The two great ]K>int8 by which Bacon is known are his 
reputed knowledge of Gunpowder, and of the Telescope. 
YVith regard to the former, it is not at all clear that what 
we call gunpowder is intendeil, though some detonating 
mixture, of which saltpetre is an ingredient, is spoken of 
as commonly known, in Bacon's Opus Mojus. There 
are also passages in his De Secrelis Operihus, which ex¬ 
pressly mention sulphur, charcoal, and saltpetre as in¬ 
gredients. But, independently of the claims of the Chinese 
and Indians, ISI arcus Graccus, who is mentioned by an 
Arabic physician of the ninth century, gives the receipt for 
gunpowder. The discovery has sometimes been given to 
Bartliolomew Schwartz, a German Monk, and the date of 
1820 annexed to it, a date posterior to that which may be 
justly claimed for llacon. Upon the authority, however, of 
an Arabic winter in the Escurial collection, referred to by 
Mr, Hallam, there seems little reason to doubt that gun¬ 
powder was introduced through the means of the Saracens 
into Europe, before the mkldie of the thirteenth century; 
though its use in engines of war was, probably, more like 
that of fireworks than artillery. Many authorities might 
be aikluced to prove the common use of gunpowder early 
in the fourteenth century. Edward III. employed artil¬ 
lery with merawable effect, at tlie battle of Creasy; and in 
the fifteenth century, hand-cannons and muskets came 
into use, and gunpowder was commonly employed*. 

* It is said tlmt gunpowder was used in China as early as the year 

D. 83, and that the knowledge of it was eonveyed to us from the 
Arabs on the return of the Crusaders to EuroiHj; that the Arabs made 
use of it at the siege of I^Iccca iu GOO; and that they derived it from the 
Indians. 
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** Hacoii's (liscoverv of optic Icnsea has been Cfitablinhecl 
beyond a doubt. l5r. Smith, indeed, in Iuh 'IWalUe on 
Oplict, has endeavoured to prove that his concluBions on 
the theory of thcKC instruments were purely theoretical, 
and that llacoii had never made any actual experiments 
on the Buhjeet. 1‘his luis been controverted by Mr. 
Molyneux, who contends that liacon was not only ac¬ 
quainted witli the properties of lenses theoretically, hut 
Uiat he also applied them practically. We may mention, 
however, that some ])asKuge8 in liacon's writings, which 
were pointed out by Digges as early as the year 161)1, 
and were interpreted by him and others as referring to the 
principle of the telescope, seem to have been completely 
misunderstood, and to contain, in reality, nothing of the 
kiiid^.** 

Among other inventions attributed to Bacon is that of 
the introduction of the Arabic numerals into England ; 
but this hfiH been completely disprovedf. 

I'JtlAll JIAC;on'h nilAZKN IIKAI). 

Tnii: following abri<lged version of this legend, from a 
rare tract entitled, Faimmt Jlulorie of Friar IJacortf 
4to- Lond. with the pendent, shows how little the 

story has to do with the veritable history of Bacon, al¬ 
though he is more popularly known by this ficlitious fume 
than by his real merit. Friar Bacon, it is pretended, dis¬ 
covered, ** after great study," that if he could succeed in 
making a head of brass, which should speak, and hear it 
when It spoke, he might be able to surround all England 
with a wall of brass. By the assistance of Friar Bungay, 
and a devil likewise called into the consultation, he accom¬ 
plished his object, but with this drawback—the head when 
finished, was warranted to speak in the course of one 
month; but it was quite uncertain when ; and if they 
heard it not before it had done speaking, all llieir labour 
would be lost. After watching for three weeks, fatigue got 
the mastery over them, and liacon set his man Miles to 
watch, with strict injunctions to awake them if tlie head 
should sneak. The fellow heard the head at the end of 
one halt hour, say ** Time is;" at the end of another, 
“Time was;” and at the end of another half-hour, 

♦ Now Ounernt nioariipli. Diet. IIUO. 
t IlHlIiwoirt JUtra MathcmaUca, p. 114, Aco. 
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“Time’s past;” when down it fell with a tremendous 
crash, but the blockhead of a servant thought that his mastei* 
would be angry if he disturbed him for such trifles! 
“And hereof came it,*’says the excellent Robert Recordc, 
that fryer Bacon was a^mpted so grcate a negroman- 
cier, whiche never used that arte, (by any conjecture that I 
can fynde,) but w’as in geometric and other mathematical I 
sciences so experte, tliat he coulde doe by them suche 
ihynges as were wonderful in the sight of most people*.” 

Bacon died at OxFortl, in the year 1*29'2; where existed, 
nearly until our own times, a traditionary memorial of 
“ the wonderful doctor,” as ho was styled by seme of his 
contemporaries. On Grandpont, or the Old Folly Bridge, 
at the southern entrance into Oxford, stood a tower calleil 
“ Friar Bacon s Study,” from a belief that the philosopher 
was accustomed to ascend this building in the night, and 
“study the stars.” It was entirely demolished in 1776. 
Of the bridge. Wood says: “ no record can resolve its 
precise beginning.” 

The resemblance between Roger Bacon and his illus¬ 
trious namesake Chancellor Bacon has scarcely been 
noticed by the historians of his period: it has, how¬ 
ever, not escaped Mr. Hallam’s observation, who adverU 
to it in his History of the Middle Ages, AV^hethcr 
Lord Bacon, he says, “ ever read the Opits I know 

not *, but it is singular that liis favourite quaint expression, 
prerogativo! scicntianmi, should be found in that work ; 
and whoever reads the sixth part of the Opus 3fftjusf 

* Pathway to Knowlcilge, 4to. Lond. 1551. 
t The following detached passages of the Opus MajuSt no doubt, 
otmtuin opinions which Bacon was in the habit of expressing, and 
which must have rendered him especially ubnqxious to tho clergy of his 
time;—“ ^lost students have no wortliy cxcrci^ for tlicir heads, and 
therefore languish and stupify upon bad translations, which lose them 
both time and money. Appearances alone rule them, and they care 
not what they know, but wbnt they ore thought to know by n senseless 
multitude:—There ore four principal Btumbling-blocks in tho way of 
arriving at knowledge—authority, habit, appearances as they present 
themselves to tho vulgar eye, and concealment of ignorance combined 
w’ith ostentation of knowledge. Even if (he first three could be got 
over by some great effort of reason, tho fourth remains ready.—Mon 
presume to tench before they have learnt, and fall into so many errors, 
that the idle think themselves happy in comparison — and hence, 
both in Bcicnco and in common life, we see a thousand falsehoods for 
one truth.—And this being the case, we must not stick to what we heard 
rend, but must examine most strictly tho opinions of our ancestors, 
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Bmico is ** the clasiical soil of the Dorado of Pariina.” 
In the islets and rocks of mica, slate, and talc which rise 
up within and around a lake adjoining ihc Parima rircr, 
reflecting from their shining surfaces the rays of an ardent 
sun, we have maurials out of which to form that gorgcoui 
capital, the temples and hcwjses of which were overbid 
with plates of beaten gold. W'ith such dements to work 
upon. heatc<l fancies, aided by the imperfect vision of 
disunt and dtdnous ohjerts, mig^tt cafily create that falw- 
lous siij>cn»tructure. We may judge of the brilliancy of 
the*« decqitious appearances, from learning that the 
natives aHcribetl the lustre of the Magellanic Plouds, or 
nebula of the southern hemisphere, to the bright reflec¬ 
tions pro<luce<i by them*. i‘liere coiilii not well be a 
more [►ocrticjl rxagg* ration of the lustrous eff cts produced 
by the metallic hues of rocks of talc, i(etail«, in 

which M. dc l^ons, a somewhat later traveller, who long 
rcside<l in an official capacity in the neighbouring countries, 
fully concur?, in all prtdiahility point to the true origin 
of this remarkable fable. The well-known fadurc of 
Italrigh did not discourage other advenliirers, who were 
found in quick succession ; the last always flattering them¬ 
selves with il.c ho|>c that the discovery of HI Dorado 
would ultimately lie rcali^f. 

::nEf)CLiTY or oreat mi.vjw. 

Of things palpably fabulous in our eyes. It is not enough 
to say ihai tlicy could not possibly lx? l>eiiev«l by this or 
that inan of great intellectual cTMlnwmenK. 'fo what 
absurd coudn^jons would not this jirincii !c carry us! 
We shoulfl be obliged liv it to hnid thut no irfctrucfeil 
man ever Mieved in witchcraft, in judicial astrology, or 
the philosopher's stone ! If the %Um\y mind of tin* great 
ilisofiverer of America could be seiluccil by the U iicf that 
he hatl there fcHirid the site of the terrestrial paradise ; and 
if Raleigh could seriously discnisi the question, as he dix?a, 
in his Jluiory of the H orl/l, whether that ^i»c ought not 
rather to he sought near the orb of tlic moon, he might 
well be ailoweii also to Ix-lievc in Id without pre¬ 

judice rither to his sir.ccritv or mental ranity. Was it 
half as extraordinary that llalcigh should, in his day, 
believe in the fables in question, as it was that Dr. Johnson 

» t BdinboTsb Review, 
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fihould, in hia, believe in the second-sight? It has been 
justly observed by tins vigorous thinker, that ‘‘ it ia the 
great failing of a strong imagination to catch greedily at 
wonders.’* 


THE FLOWEH-I)E-LVOE. 

Aethoegii the Iris is not conaidered as a lily, the 
French have given it the name of one: it ia the Fleur-de- 
Ha which ilgiirea in the anna of France. The Abbe La 
Pudie, in Le S}itcU\clv de ia NatinTt gives the following 
coniectural origin of this name:—“ The upper part of ono 
leaf of the lily, when fully expanded, and the two conti¬ 
guous leaves beheld in profile, luive/‘he observes, “ a faint 
likeness to the top of the Flower-de-Luce: sotlmt theorigi- 
nul Flower de-Luce, which often appears in the crowna and 
sceptres in the monuroenta of the first and second race of 
kings, was. moat probably, a compositionol these three leaves. 
Lewis the Seventh, when engaged in tlie second crusade, dis¬ 
tinguished himself, aa was customary in those times, by a 
imrticular bla/on, and took this figure for hia coat of arms : 
and as the common people generally contracted the name 
of Lewis into Luce, it ia natural," says the Abbe, ** that 
this llowcr was, by corruption, distinguished in process of 
lime by Ute name of Flower-de-Luce " lUit some anti¬ 
quaries are of opinion that the original arms of the Franks 
were three toads; which, becomiiif; odious, were gradually 
changed, so aa to have no positive resemblance to any 
natural object, and named FJeur-dc-Lys^. 

PEI)nAR*a AOUE. 

Tub welbknown piece of ground at Lambeth, known 
by this name, is traditionally said to have been bequeathed 
to the parish by a Fediar, upon tlie condition that his 
picture, with that of his dog, should be nerpetiinlly pre¬ 
served in glass, in one of the windows of the church ; and 
in the south window of the middle aisle, such a picture 
exists. It has been suggested, however, ami with greater 
probability, tliat this portrait was intemled rather aa a 
uIhis upon the benefactor ((^’hapman), than ns descriptive 
of his trade: for in the church at Swafi'ham, in Norfolk, 
in the portrait of John Chapman, a great benefactor to 
iliiit parish i and the device oi a {terllur and his pack occurs 

* rioru DuinckUcii, m*. 
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III sevaral ptrU of the churdi; whlcli drcumsLance lii< 
friren rise to nearly ilie same trilition at Swaffhain as at 
Lamb^^ Besides, Pedlar's Acre was not originally so 
named; but was called the Cburdi Hope, or flopys; 
and is statol in Uie regkt^ to hare beai w^ueathed by 
" a person unknown/* 

VAUXIIALL AKD OUY FAWKES. 

Thebe does not appear to be the loist ground for tlic 
tradition that \'^xhall, or Fauxhall, was the resideno? 
of Guv Fawkes, except the common ooinddence of names. 
Jane Vaux. or Faukes, mentioned in the History of Lam* 
beth as holding a copyhold tenement at Vauxhali in the 
year 1016, was the widow of John Vaux. The infamous 
Giiy, or Guido, was a man of desperate fortune, and not 
likdy to liave a settled habitation anywhere, mudi Im a 
capital mansion. It appears, however, that the consjji- 
rators of the detestable plot in which he was concerned, 
hdd ilidr meetings in Lambetli, at a private liousc, which 
ivas aeddeataUy burnt in the year 10;i6t. 

THE STAR CUAMBER. 

The origin of the name of this infamous Court has been 
mudi dispu^; but Mr. Caley has saUsfactorily trai^ it 
to the ceiling of the charob^ being ornamented with 
gilded stars. Barrington’s reference is to Stor or SUirmni^ 
a Jewidi contract in andent contracts. 

ERA AND EPOCH. 

M ECU confusion frequently occurs in the use of tliesc 
terms among duxmologers; the accurate use is as follows 

Era is any indefinite time ; period is a time induded 
between two dates. 'Fhe beginning and end of the jKtiod 
are ef-ochs, tltough in common parlance, epoch is generally 
confined to events of some distinction. 

THE FIRST EKOLISH MONARCH. 

The ddms of Egbert to have been die first Monardi 
of all England, are, says Sharon Turner, uuaucstionably 
surreptitious. I'he competition can only be between 
Alfred and Athektan. Our old chronlders vary on this 

« Pr^see W Ediftoo of Ctll AnU^uit&tes, p.Si* 
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^VcUhn1all,of the time of James I ., <x>nuin» tlie following 

IKiEsagc: 

1 into th« nlwvc fttl herb* antt : 

When/r/f tef teotf the Hime, wi*?? otii^ 

Hi# Wk U tf Art/ •««! sn-ffn, whereby U ituwnt. 

IMUm* «rv U‘th »U)tit uixl vtuliieDl: 

Next U» tlw’ Uoti u«J the unlct>rii. 

The h.'vk »the ctnblcni llixl worti I 

“ Now, the iiifercncc to Ik; drawn from tln-w liuw ia, 
that Uic U*ck waa nssuiinxl u|)on, or immwlialely after, the 
battle of Iloswortlt-ficld, which waa won by Henry \ II.. 
wl»o had many Welshmen, (his countrymen,) in his army, 
anti whoie yeonsen jniartl waa comjsosetl of WeUhmen ; 
and this inference ia derivctl from the fact, that tlte 
yVn/or colours were trfiiic an<l : and, as may be seen 
in several heraldic MSS., formetl tlic./n/d on which the 
English, Ircuch, and Irish arms were placetl. ‘ The 
field waa ours,’ alluile* to the victory, of course, aa well as 
to tile heraltiic field. , , , , . 

“ 'rhiit.viesv of the ca.se would accotiiu for the leek being 
only worn by M’eUlnnen in Englatnl, and iw having 
been a custom of comjiaraUvely modern origin in die time 
of Shaks|Hfre*.” ..... , • 

Ytt, Uiia correction of a ropular l.rror may be, m some 
degree, invalidate*! by the leek laing a ii:uivc of Switzer- 
laml, and, according "to y\tc iloiius Ach mioj, not intro¬ 
duce*! into Englantl till alwut the year 


s)iaKai>KAKr;'s wi-ay ok iibnuy v. 

Tub extraordinary cotifusion of jdace and time i>cr- 
vatiinc tijc SccotuI of Kin^ Henry IV., h only 
etmalled by the mistaken view which the writer gives of 
the character of Henry of Monmouth. News of the o\«^-* 
Uirow of Archbiriiim Hetxipe is brmighl to iA)ntlon on the 
very «Uy on which Henry IV. sickens anil thes ; vvhereas, 
that king was himself in jK‘rson in the North, and insltieti 
U|)on the execution of the archbihhnp, just eight years Ijeforc. 


• CVmnminiciit4?4 tf> tU« l*ictor£«l Kh-kbiHTc: H^tiry V.. niti»trAi|<m9 
of Act V u. :vi4 l *• litil why wy«r you your U'^'k U) <h»> ? W. I>HVU1 • liny 
U - h Ajinin III A cl IV . bsvnc 7- KluclU'n to Uio 

kinai ** It y«wr U rrtuciol'ctxH! oi If, fhe WVlUim/n dW root 

«vr7ux? fti A whrro U>^k« did w c*Ho« kx U In thetr 

iuouai«i|»j whkhytwrmali^lyknowA, tothUhtoir^lA 

pAslgo of the j Httd I do Udlcto your iiiAicAiy Uiki» no tcom tf» 

wear lh« m Mni Tory*# Day.- 
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Tho archbishop was beheaded on Whit-Monday, (June B% 
in tho year 140*3. Henry IV. died March 20, I il.'J. Anil, 
instead of Henry, the prince, being cither at Windsor, 
hunting, or in London with Poins and others, his conti¬ 
nual followers, when his father was depressed and per¬ 
plexed by tho rebellion in tho North, he was doing his 
duty well, gallantly, and to the entire satisfaction or his 
father. have a letter, dated Herkhampstend, March 
15, 1-105, written by the king to his council, with a cony 
of his son Henry’s letter, announcing the victory over Ine 
French rebels atOrosmont, in Monmouthshire, which was 
won on Wednesday, the 11th of that month. Tho king 
writes with great iojr and exultation, bidding his council 
to convoy the glad tidings to tho mayor anti citizens of 
London, that ** they (he says) may rejoice with us, anil 
Join in praises to our Creator.’* Tniis, does history prove, 
that in every instance of Shnkspeare’s fascinating repre- 
aenbitions of Henry of Monmouth’s practices, tlie poet 
was guided by his imagination, which working only on 
tho vague tradition of a sudden change for the better in the 
prince, immediately on his accession, and magnifying 
that change into soinctlilng almost miraculous, has drawn 
n picture widch can never be seen without being admired 
for its life, boldness, and colouring ; but which, as an his¬ 
torical portrait, is not only unlike the original, but tnis- 
leading and unjust in essential points of character*.'' 

JOHN TUB raptist's locusts. 

WiiKN the Locust-tree is named, and Its pods said to b© 
ft palatable article of food, an impression is vci^ commonly 
made on the mind of the bearer, who has forgotten bis 
Greek, that this vegetable locust must have been the food 
on which, with wild honey, John the Baptist lived in the 
wiUlerncss; and persons often lament tlicir stupidity in 
having ever supposed that it could Imre been a nasty 
insect^but such it was. **And his food was locusts 
t aktidcs) and wild honey." Bochart has proved that the 
insect locusts have been eaten by many nations in Africa 
and Asia, both in ancient and modern times. There is, 
mileed, no doubt about the word akrhf which means tho 
insect; and the mistake has arisen from the Fnglish 
names alone. 'Pho word nrhah^ or locust, of the Old 
Testament, Is translated ahrii in the Scptuaginl Grcckt. 

♦ Tjter'f Llfo nnd Clinrnctcr of Henry V f LltcrAry CtflicCtc. 
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ROMULUS AND REMUS. 

The two brothers, Romulus and Remus, were suckled 
by a wolj^. The truth was, that the good woman's name, 
who took them to ha* breast, was Lupa. “ Sunt,” saji 
Livy, ^^qui Larcntiam Tul^to corpore Lupam inter pas¬ 
tures vocatam putent: unde locum fabulae ac miraculo 
flatum.” 

DRUIDICAL CIRCLES. 

Concerning the many Dniidical stones to this day 
remaining in Great Britain, the popular superstition pre- 
irails, that no two persons can number the stones alike, 
and that no pa^n will ever find a second (hunting con¬ 
firm the first Dr. Southey, sp^ldou of the Druidlt^l 
stones near Keswick, says: ‘‘ My children have often dis¬ 
appointed their natural inclination to believe this wonder, 
by putting it to the test and disproving it” 

The puerilities of antiquarian zeau we suspect to be 
often demolished by the powarful battery of science. 
Thus, Professor Buckland laughs at die antiquaries* 
notions of the above Druidical stones, which have been 
stolen from the irr^ular surface wells, (pits in chalk, 
fuiU natureh,) of the geologists. 

THE MINSTER. 

The word minster, in Saxon, minstref from the Latin 
mmasterhan, we apply, generally, to our coU^ate chun^ea 
as when we say, York-rainster, or Ripon-minster; yet 
these churches are, at present, very far from having any¬ 
thing of the nature of monasteries. 

ORIGIN OF ‘‘whig'' AND ‘‘TORY." 

Considerable Error prevails respecting the Ori^n of 
these terms, which has lately bmi thus satisfactorily corrected 
by a Correspondent of the Alhentzum: —"No two writers 
have agreed respecting the origin or etymology of the terms 
Whig and Toiy, which have b«»me so universally known. 
There is still room for conjectnre; and it h the more 
intwesting to ascertain the real cause of these famous de¬ 
signations, as it is not improbable they may shortly dis¬ 
appear from the face of our future history, giving place 

♦ 6c«Liiry,Ub.L 
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to of LilMirol aiul (Voii'rvatlvo, iu hU 

sur hi h Ai^ti f / hi \TU» p aaya, that 

tito toriu 'I'oty wh^* i\ui aj‘pUoi\ to covtaio hrtgauda ox 
oullavva of Ivolaiuh io tho tooo of ( 'harica 1., auil that tho 
liHtoo Ivaiuliiti woiv kutiwn io hU tiioo uutlov tho ttatuo 
of Uapparvoaj aiul ho a^hU farihor* p. that tho ('ava- 
liora \H^oao>o tiUtiogtiihhoU \\\ tho roigtt of ('hatha ! l. hy 
tho appvUatioo I'f Toiioa, autl tlio UotouUuaiU uiuhr that 
of N\'higa» thott^h ho oaouot procUoly tort at what polioil 
of that toign thia t04>k plains, 'fhia atatomoot of a fact 
tlooa not throw aoy light ott tho tooauing of tho wor\U. 
No pouott iH>ovor»aot oiih ihoCUiUic lattgitago ap|*oara to 
havo attoiopliHl their o\|vlaualuai; hut tho tortoa l>olog 
tioithor KttglUit oov ^coituh, tlioir aigoitlcatuvo tooat bo 
aoughl for ut that laogttago. Tho huh partiaaoa of Sit 
l*holi»it i> Noal calWrl ihoouvlvoa, aoil wore iloaigoatiHl by 
othota, aa tho Kitig'a fvioitiUor ^^airty, that ia 'I'aobh Uigh^ 
jn'oootouvil Imuio, a woul oiptally o^nl by tho aatoo \HUty 
iu llio UighlamU of Scollaiul Tho wiorl ('o thuigai\ 
ptoootounHl tehurily ('oigho, ia alais a (laoUo tvno, aoil U 
applivsl to |‘oriH»oa who toutoally uttiloratatul each t»thot, 
who ihitik alike oo a givrtt aobjoct^ ootor’iulo 

H tHMopaot to ilofouil att opioiott oi mot. C'ovoitatUora, 
It ia. ihiUoil. tho tmsat oxproaaivo attil ilotioilo lonit that 
iHUthl ho ftnoal ft>r poraottaotuoriog iuto a oovouaut agaioal 
tho la*\v. It aotottoia ahitoat to a dootoiutralioo that tho 
aUwo (hrivatiott of NN'hig ia rwroot, fvotu the fact that it 
waa that int|H^ao<l whoa tho ^lighlatul lha>t,' aa it waa 
oalliHl, waa hrottght ilo\vi\ atol ijoarioiiHl oo tho C'ovottaotojra 
of tho w oat of Scothotih Tlio wotxl waa roatUly ailoptc^l 
by tho loovo tttttooroifol ai‘hliora of tho how oottotry ; bu* 
tho poraoootoil pooplo:, to whoot it waaapplioil aa a atigioa. 
took priilo io ilj atul it tvaaohioiatoly ailopiul by tho aop- 
i^»rtora of liU*ral prioeioloa^ aoil tho pro«whora of aiioiUr 
looliogi Itoth itt Koglatot, HciOla(\ih atul hclatuh it ia ro 
loarkaiOo, that tovou of ao local aiul liotitod a character 
ahoohl tloally U^outo tho doaigoathau of tho two political 
partioa ao lottg kttowit itt thvao kitigdotoa. aitd. ariiiog 
atuoog tho otttluuiaata of a contov of tho otopiro, ahottld 
boiHHOO widely ajucadi ovott Wyood tho liovtia of Huvo^^ 
aiul Aiuorioa.'* 

It alioohl bo added that itt the oxjdattattott of Tory*'* 
iho writer of tho procediog had Wott aoticipatod by Mr 
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George Glaus Borrow, who in the yoir 1832, communicatct! 
to the Norfolk Chromc/tf a paper of interesting research 
upon the subject of dispute. Mr. Borrow, ivho has de¬ 
voted his attention specially to the Celtic dialect, suggests 
lliat “Tory may Ik? tractn! to the Irish adherents of 
Cliarlcs 11., during the Cromwellian era. The words 
Tar a Ri. pronounceii ‘Tory,* and meaning, Come, 
O King, having been so constantly in the mouths of the 
Royalists as to have become a byc-wonl to designate them.** 

TIIK OOOnWIN SANDS. 

Tin: southern boundary of the Downs, opposite Deal, 
and known as the Gooilwm 8ands, have in Uietr history 
two or three notable Errors. There was a |K>pular opinion 
for ages that these ^'amls possessetl “ a voracious and 
ingurgitating pro{)erty; so tlmt should a ship of the largest 
size strike on them, in a few days it would be wholly 
swallowed up by these (quicksands, so that no part of it would 
be left to be seen,” Shaks|H'are probably alludes to this 
belief, when in the Mtrc/otnt of rtniar, act 3, scene i., 
Salarino refers to **a ship of rich lading wrecketl on the 
narrow seas,—the GiHKlwins. I lliink they call tlic place; a 
very dangerous fiat ami fatal, where the carcosstfs of many 
a tal) sliip lie buried.*’ More accurate ob^rvers have, how¬ 
ever, found the sand to be of the same quality os that 
of the opposite shore. 

Tnditioii, gruundeil upon some Monkisli Annals, repre¬ 
sents. these Sands as having been fonnerly an island, 
belonging to the great GiKHlwin, Earl of Kent; and that 

it sonke sodaiuly into the sea,” as a mark of the vengeance 
of Heaven agaiiisl the sins of that nobleman, a.d. 101)7. 
Others, with greater probability, consider it to have been 
a shallow, previously covcreil with a depth of water sufii- 
cient to admit the passage of vessels over it, but made bare 
about the above-mentioned period by the accumulation of 
saniL 

A more absurd Error remains to be cxplainetl, viz., die 
indent saying that '* Tmirrden StetpU was the cause ol 
tfovdwht fcVandj,** or, in other words, that these Sands first 
appeaietl in the your that Teiiterden church was erectetl. 
It would rather seem, from the Dialo<j%tcs of Sir Thomas 
j^Iore, that the mlage was first appl^ to the dccav of 
Sandwich Haven, the funds for the preservation of wuich 
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are represented to have been expended by the monkii in 
erecting the steeple of Tenterden church: and if we credit 
Fuller, who says it was erected by the Bishop of Ro¬ 
chester with a collection of money that had been made to 
fence against the sea in East-Kent/' 

The belief in the in^rritating property of the Sands'* 
will also be shaken by tne fact of a Safety Beacon having 
been erected upon them in the year 1840. It consists of 
a column about forty feet above the level of the sea; the 
foundation being several feet below the surface of the 
sand. 


PERSECUTION OP THE JEWS. 

One of the causes of the Persecution of the Jews 
arose from a notion that they killed the children of Chris¬ 
tians, in order to use their blood in medicine. Gower, (in 
his second bookZ>e Con/cuionc Amantis,) states it to have 
been prescribed to Constantine for the cure of his leprosy, 
but that he refused to try the medicine, and for that piety 
was miraculously hcalctf: 

«The would him bathe In chlldcs bloodo, 

Within Bcvcn wlntcrH’ ago. 

For as Cliei saycn, that ithuldo aMuago 

The Ifprc-' F, 45. B, 

notion still (1769) prevails in Austria, that when a 
criminal is beheaded, the blood, drank immediately that it 
springs from the neck, is a certain cure for the falling 
sickness. Brown, who mentions this, was an eyo-witness 
to its being received in a jug for the above purpose*.'' 

The Jews have likewise been charged wiui using human 
blood as an ingredient of the food compounded for the 
Passover festival. TThis abominable charge was revived in 
thcyearl840,and gave rise to the disCTaceful persecution of 
certain Jews at Damascus; but, for the honour of humanity, 
the atrocious accusation has been satisfactorily rcfutctl, and 
proved altogether groundless. Mr. Salomons, who has 
written a small volume upon this painful subject, armies 
that—“ The strict injunction against the use of blood in 
food is ever regardeefas one of the highest importance by 
those who adhere to the principles of the Jewish religion. 
Were it possible to imagine, for a moment, that the Jew 

♦ Travel#, p. 155, quoted by Barrington, Obsonr. on the More Aceknt 
Statutci, pp. ISO, 200. 
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could be so lost to every feeling of nature, as to engage 
in a murder for the attainment of any ordinary pur¬ 
pose whatever, it may be safely asserted that, dependent 
as the Jews are entirely on tiieir religious teacliers, it 
would be an entire violation of all their principles to in¬ 
terfere in any matter connected with religious objects, 
without the express direction of their rabbinical au¬ 
thorities. The remark, therefore, lightly made, that 
superstitious, fanatical Jew’s may, in a spirit of Eastern 
bigo^y, do what other persons of the same faith, but 
not imbued with the same sentiments, would hesitate to 
commit, is quiet fallacious. A total ignorance of the 
nature and structure of the Jewish religion is exhibited 
by those who make this observation. The Jew receives 
from his priest, or rabbi, the exposition of the principles 
which should regulate his moral and religious conduct 
The rabbi himself has no authority, except to administer 
the law as it is written; he has no power to make any 
cliangc, either in the oral or traditional law; neither 
can lie introthice any new construction, by wliidi the de¬ 
fined rule of religious conformity may be undermined. 
♦’•‘Since therefore, the use of blood is prohibited by the 
Law, all the care of tlic rabbi has been directed to pre¬ 
vent, by minute restrictions, the possible intrusion of 
the smallest particle of blood into any Rind or description 
of food; and Chis practice prevails wherever the Jewish 
code is in operation. The ecclesiastical precautions al¬ 
ways adojptea to insure the purity of the rassover diet, 
and that it should be composed of tlie best and simplest 
materials, are conducted witli the severest scrutiny, in 
obedience to a written code, and arc extremly minute and 
rigorous. The Passover food consists of a mixture of 
the finest flour with the purest water, to form biscuit, or 
unlcavcnetl bread, and it is eaten in reference to the 
Divine command, to observe the Passover, in commemo¬ 
ration of the deliverance from the land of Egypt.'" (Exo¬ 
dus, chap. xii. 16 ^.) 

The antipathy of the Jews to Pork is thus noticed by 
Sir Thomas Browne:—“The Jews abstained, at first, 
from swine symbolically, as an emblem of impurity; and 
not for fear of leprosie, as Tacitus would put upon tliemf.” 

* An Account of the Recent Persecutions of tho Jews at Damascus 
Ry D. Balomons, Esq. 1840. 

t Vulgai- Errors, b. iii. c. xxv. p. 192, 
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.fKwtt nAit. 

In book h of rcoclpls, Rudi as InlorcRtccl the 

IbmnlifuU of ollu'r tiinrs, vve read of *'a Jew s Kar* pres- 
nciilwd as a doniestlc nu’dieument; to wit, in a r^trange 
farrago, entitled Oae Thousaml Notnhh Thingt, Mmiy 
readers Imve, doubtless, smiled lit the oildity and apparimt 
(dwurdity of the cxpreHsioii, IVom not being aware of its 
nclmd meaning. ** In .lews* Kars." says Sir Thomas 
Browne, “ something is iMiieeived extruordinary from the 
name, which Is, In propriety, hut Fuwjun SamhitcinuMpor an 
excrement alw)nt llic ro<ii« of Idder, and conccrncth not 
the nation of the Jews, hut Judas Iw'ariot, ufwni account 
timt he Imnwcsl himself on this tree : and it has l>ecotnc g 
famous ineilieinc for ipiinsies, sore throats, and strangiila- 
lions, ever since. And so are they deceived hi liorgc-» 
lladish. Horse-Mint, and Ihilhriish, and many more; 
coneelving therein some j^irenofninal eonsiderntioii, wlierra#, 
Indeeil, tlut expression is hnt a Gnecisin, by tho prefix of 
fliff/ioM and //(OM- that is, Ilorso and Bull—Intimating no 
more limn Grt*ut 

i:i)WAun Tiin iu.acjk riiiNeic. 

“ Tnc story of Kdwnrd licing cnllt'd the Black Prince, 
from the colour of his armour, rests on no Iw^ttcr authority 
than Barnes, who In his Life of Pldwurd ///., merely savs; 

• Ivdward, the young Prince of Wales, whom, from this 
time, tho French began to cidl /.e Nrolr^ or the Black 
Prince,* and fjiiotcs.apnarently, a certain chapter of Frois¬ 
sart, in whieli, decidedly, iliero is no mention of any such 
title. At tournaments, he might Imve worn a sable snreoat, 
with ostrich feathers upon it, in nccordance with his 
shield of peace, and the capiirisons of his horse being of 
the same futiercal hue, might Imve siiggcstcil the appd- 
lation } hut it Is npuilly ^irolmhle that he wjis called ‘the 
black,* from tho terror Ins dei’ils inspired in the bosoms 
of his enemies ; and ./f^^tieas Hylvins, the historian of Bo¬ 
hemia, expressly says, ‘On the feast of Ht. liufihs, tho 
battle of Cressy was fought between tho French anil llio 
English ; hence is that ilay still lUTOunled hlack, dismal, 
amrunlucky, which took away the lives of two kinj^ by 
tile sword of the enemy :* alluding to John, king of 

* Vulgar Mrffrrs, 1i, iU o. rIL p, US, 
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Bohemia, and James, king of Miyorca; tlie fall of the 
latter monarch is, however, disputed. The frst mention 
of Edwanl as the Black Brince in England, occurs in a 
parliamentary paper of the bccoiuI year of tlio reign of 
Richard ll*.** 

Barrington remarks: ** I have somewhere read a pas¬ 
sage in one of the old chroniclers, where Edward is styled 
the Biuch Prince before lie had distinguished himself in 
arms; besides this, all princes and generals wore Uio same 
armour for t4ie greater part of their campaigps, and yet 
we never hear of a Blue or a RihI Prince. To this it may 
be addcil, that in England, where he seems to havcobtaincu 
this appellation, he could seldom have had occasion to 
wear armour of any colour f.*’ 

Mr. James, however, considers the colour of the surcoat 
to be the most probable method of accounting for Edward 
having received the name of Black Prince. “ It was a 
very common custom of the times to designate knights by 
the colour of their arms ; and, in some instances, tlie real 
name is almost entirely lost in the fictitious one. 'I'hus, 
shortly after the days of the Black Prince, we find a person 
callcii the Green Knight, continually mentioned in the 
old chronicles, while his n al name is scarcely to be met 
with 


‘‘ Tlin PRINCK OF WALKs’a FEATIIKIIS.” 

Tan assumption of a plume of three feathers by Edwwd 
the Black Prince, is commonly referred to their having 
been the crest, urnis, or badge,-of John, King of Bohemia, 
slain at the battle of Cressy ; but this explanation is not 
traceable to any credible authority. It is first mentioned 
by Camden in his 7iVa/rtm.v, who says:—“The victorious 
Black Prince, his (Edward II1 .\m) sonne, used sonietimca 
one feather, HomctiniCH tlircev in token, as Komo say, of hia 
speedy execution, in all liis services, as the iwats in the 
Koinan time were called picroplwriy and w'ore feathers, to 
signific tlieir flying post haste; hut the truth is that ho 
wonne them at the battle of Cressy from John, King of 
Bohemia, whom he there slew." Yet, Camden does not 
stale his authority for this** truth and neither Froissart, 

♦ Plunoht^, niNtory of IlrUlsh CoHttime, pp. 144—145. 
t Ol)Horv. on tho Moro Anoiout Btatutos, p. Sl£. 
t IlUiory of Edvvai'U the Ulack Prineo. 
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iurf niiy hi^frvTW, 

mf ^r^^?<!f^fT^. PafKlffiYfl, in h»> 

(h tiNthti'fHil tliiftnih ; fmfc «/lmiffr fh«t, 

frf*ff \uhu UUiPi M ytQuU hj ^fVFng imAfhw 

«fMl ff/rt tery \m\ntt\*%\i\^ #lfffv«ff/fTfy tirtuhiM Kt thnt 

(httmn wMUt, M(^ l>i^T»/ 

' f f}f^t fffffrtf (ff^ knffh frf fVfrr^^ jit 

rfffiffft^rry, fmfl IfflpH tfi Ci^e Ofifren^'y, if nM 

yr/f* ffirtlt. fO fhf hflff*r frf tUthHfJt^rf frfMrr (4 

rff?fh#»r« ; frtit hirn^f'ir #11(1 rr<»1 #’fi^#1ff (hh prfrt of 

(If#* ffUrry^ f#ff hf* Mt to Mnio, flKntfih nfif} whhofft 

tffrrihrfi hh /ffttlirffityf thnt to tho hiiVK 

•!# If R/1j<»ffiHl #|M f^frrfl h tfhn thnt K 

f 1 R/ w?r#1frrti to tmt #rf 111#* Rpff^fle, * t}fO horr, whil^ 

1m‘ Ir fi #>1#ifHe, #1#frf*f#*^f# r##rfhfr#|( tffrtft n ^rtnttC 

\fr. flufo ti/*, ftfrro ffhfortf (if nrithlf fWrw^ wa 

#iM‘‘lf* f1»#^#* #lf*(R#l^, fhere i<» 1>e oo fo/t 

/ #l'^Rp#1‘i? RflnflfFij a O^ffpFfff# fo(ftto, (ffrt fi h nhmtd to 
c-dl H (fUi Fyff^^l^‘^fl), hrR to^ti ^rvtoo to hw 

fr»fl»P*f. Af^aitit Ilf#* tff Johfi (rt fi#»h#*f#frR 

#*fFffr#> ^Iff^ #rf p}fiUffi ht hh n^fpnfOfitly fpprm fN 

RR FPfRy }f^ ##Ti h?<i #*#*«!, #*ffCrrtv#y1 t >1fV?rfTn<» 

Vrt*#lMf!if, rtffd tUff in\0 tn fhref dinfi^f#** Iff 

t\.(^ nnwo w#rf1r. ter#* tnf^H t>{fffh trt V7irf^ (ft 

|»frfip» 7 F<f •?#fr#rF#pfr#Ff#*d hy #lF*«fi#F#d f#*RflFfr^, Hoi) (ftio (ft 
‘{tff'lF rfFf^lf^ fiFtv^ 1»#*f*fi ^!fF#‘kHl ff#FTrF fhe tft Km^ 
#ff (5#dFf*f#FFrt, fiH n fiyrffM #rf ff###f#Ff»1r: HVi\ ph r 

ffiF*rrF##ffffl frfvhtifty Httfl her^ddlc #lMlrF#‘H'FTF hy ff). 

(ff hh fiffllHot Mior. Vfftt Hf#* #Ft(#»rF#‘^ of coototfipirfi^ry hi^' 
tioiftri^ (nr th(* nod i)i& hot of tho h?ithofH hefOy( 

htfrtfO ahtff/i/ Iry rII #1#*;^#»rF#^«^f«^ irf f>lv*i'rtf#1 lit., iftiJrfOO 

Mr, to tofrfftt) f}tO OtfO'^ fofidtorH k fmtHn) 

foVfptoi) tfy inO frrhtoo frotn (‘HyrioOf trt 
fry ^irtoo yory tnyint vitoittnkffttfOOf to tyfftiot dirfrooif, oo 
tojf^of rootflloofotl} ^^f#* hf#fF#1f#*#1<^ of dofiook of thnt 

|F#‘Ti#»#1, f#F fot yr)tk'h fftt.frtOk hkvo hkoo fftfrofttinikly 

lovontH) hf fiftor HfftiffHtftI hopfltoifly ffojioyod ftottr fh& roore 
foroo trf fOpotfthnf, Mt. t^hfiofr^ fhon hfl'/nttU ktrrttkoort^ 

jo('fOfOk: Hk, (rfiithh hffthofk froio^ H kyoilkd (4 tHfrrUy 
/tfrftftfo (ho Pjffyfjtiftrik; ooxt, (ho yutp(Hr Miot ot (ho ox- 
(rnf&ifiOffty firffO^tho ptrwotk (4 (ItO trxfrfoh hnk kfftrrtlH) 
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time, where he &ays, “many a hero, like (he oittich, (at 
Poictlers,) was obliged to digest both iron and stecL or to 
overeome, in death, the seiisatioiis inflicted by the spear 
ami the javelin.” Among the far-fetchctl a)iiccits of die 
middle ages of Knighthooil may be found more obscure 
and fantastical devices than an ostricli featlier assumed in 
allusion to the bearer s apnetite for, or mastery o\ er, iron 
and steel. It should be acldcd, that a writer in the Quar* 
terli/ Jh vifw attributes the feathers to the hanuer of the 
King of Bohemia, “ and not to die helmet, os is generally 
• upposed.’* 


THU ORDER OP THE GARTER. 

Every school-boy has read of the symbolical origin of 
the decoration which gave ti name to the Order of the 
Garter, assigning it to the accidental fall of a lady's garter, 
(theQueen's ora Counter of Salisbury’s,) at agrand festival; 
and the motto, ** Horn mil out mat^ fteme** to the gallant 
indignation of the monaren at the sneer of his aiurtiers. 
This popular tradition has been rejected as erroneous by 
most writers of credit. Sir E. Ashmole, in his History 
of the Order, coiuiders the garter as a symbol of union ; 
and in this opinion he is followed by Sir ^Valter Scott 
and Sir Samuel Meyrick. 1 he above origin is not, how¬ 
ever, entirely given up as a fable ; for, to use the words of 
Hume, “ although frivolous, it is not unsuitable to ih* 
manners of the limes *, and it is, indeeil, diflicult by any 
other means to account eidier fnr the seemingly unmeaning 
terms of the motto, or for the peculiar badge of the garter, 
which seems to have no reference to any purpose either of 
military use or ornament.’* Mr. James considers that 
although the accounts long current of the amours of 
Edward 111. and the Cnuntcss of Salislmry are proveil to 
be false in to mnny particulars, “ the wliole tale becomes 
more than doubtful,'* and tlie statement winch connects 
her name with the Order of the Garter is neither disproved 
nor improbable. “That a lady might accidentally drop 
her garter in tlie midst of the court is certainly within the 
bounds of p( ssibility; and that a gallant and graceful 
monardi might raise it from the ground, and rebuke 
the merriment of his nobles by the famous words * /Aitu* 
soil qui mat y peuse,* is not at all unlikely. Another story, 
however, is toUl by the famous historian of the onicr, 
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whicii U &Cill more prohabb. The Qtieen hmelf is said 
to )tsve iriet with (tie mtn*: iiecideiit on quitting the King 
on hf>mf^ occMMUm of ceremony. Several persons tri<i upon 
tlie Miji' rib:«ri<i, of which tlie garter was coin{>osi^l ; arid» 
at fengtl), ivlwanl himself raised it saying, he wemid em¬ 
ploy that ril)tn(l in such a way tliat men should sliow it 
greater reverence. He then carried it to tlie 
asking playfully what she imagined the court would think 
of sucli an occurrence, to which she made the famous 
reply which affords tlie motto of tlie order. 

** It hai> been argued, that such an accident as the loss 
of a Isiiy’a garter wan unworthy as a cause for so noble an 
iiihtituiioii; l)ut tnatters of less imfKirt have often pro* 
ducetfl events of far greater coruiequence; and when Ed¬ 
ward a<lop(e(] a garter as the hailge of an order he was 
aljoiit to (bund, he did not probably contemplate, at first, 
giving to that order ail the solemnity which afterwards ac¬ 
companied its pnigress. No suppositions, of all the many 
which have been raised in regard to the origin of the order, 
offer so reasonahle an explanation of the worda embroidered 
on tlie gai ter; and as it was tlie common custom of chival¬ 
rous limes for knights to carry, b>ih into die lists and to 
the hattlc'field, any part of their lady's dress which could 
])e obtained as a Ixion, the ordinary tale connected with 
the institution is well in harmony with the habits of the 
day*.’* 

Easily, we have yet to learn that garters were worn by 
men in tlie alxive davs, There was no need of them ; for 
the or long hose were attached to ihe doublet, or 

at least, ascended to the middle of the tiiigh, where they 
were met by the drawera, It is, however, very probable 
that garters were then worn by the ladies, whose hose 
were, in shape, precisely the stocKings of the present day. 


ni-:ATn of jank mioiin. 

Dn Pkocv, in his Retlqnea of Ancient Poetrt/f has 
printed from an old black letter cony in the Pepys collec¬ 
tion a ballad entitled *^The Woful I.amentation of .lane 
81iore, a goldsmith s wife in London, sometime King 
J'Jdwanl IV. his Concubine. To the tune of ‘ Live wiili 
mo,*" ^e. Herein the poet makes Jane die of hunger, 
after doing her penance ; 

♦ Ubtory of EdiviU’d the niack ri'liicu, vol. I. 
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•* I could not get one Wt of bremd. 

Whereby my hunger might be fed : 

Nor drink, but fnich a« channels yield. 

Or stinking dilclx h in the field. 

Thus weiiry of iny life, at lengtbc 
1 yielded up my vit;il strength. 

Within a ditch of loath^mie scent. 

Where carrion dogs did much frequent: 

Tho which now since iny dying dare. 

Is bhorislitcli cxilled aa writers snyc/'J 

From this passage, the story of Jane Shore (lying in a 
ditch, and thus giving name to Shorcilitch, doubtless, 
became a Popular Error. This ballad is not considered 
to be older liian the middle of the seventeenth century; 
and no mention is made of Jane so dying, in another bal¬ 
lad, by Th. Churchyard, dated 15^57. Dr. Percy notes that 
Shoreditch had its name “long before, being so called 
from its being a common sewer, vulgarly shore, or drain*,*' 
It was, however, named from the very wealthy and worship¬ 
ful family of Sir John Shoreditch, who was lord of a manor 
called Shoreditch, long before Jane Shore was born. Shore¬ 
ditch church was in this manor, and had its name from at. 

Shore Place, at Hackney, is stated to have been named 
from its having been the site of the res dence of Jane 
Shore; which idea is prepew^terous. Jane's father was 
never able to live in such a house, previous to her mar¬ 
riage with shore; and then, probably, she was not more 
than sixteen or seventeen years old; she lived with him 
seven years; she then left him for Fdward lV.,when,<loubt- 
less, she re noved to, or near to, Westminster; j>erhap« she 
had apartments in the palace there. Af:er that monarch’s 
death, she lived in Ixmdon ; for the Sheriffs seized her 
goods, by command of Kicbard III., during whose reign 
she was a prisoner in l.udgate. M'hen enlarged, stripj^ 
of all she posressed, she wa.s m far from owning or renting 
a mansion, that she lived upon alms until her death. 

The story of Jane's doing penance in LoraImrd*street is 
thus referr^ to in the Jfrs/ ufunvd balh>d:— 

**Then for my lend and wanton life, 
m 0 

1 penance did in l#onibard-street, 
in sbafrefu*! manner in a sliest.** 

Tliis is likewise a fiction ; as is also the tale of a man being 
banged for relieving Jane:— 

♦ See Stowe 
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—. '• Vet nno frletnl nmoiiff ttiorcM, 

Whom I beftire neon 

Anti imvotl tiin life, comleiim’tl lo tllCi 

Did kIvo mofiKMl * lo tnii'coui* mo.’ 

Dor which by la we, It wai decreed,. 

That ho wn« hanged for that deed, 
file death did grieve me no much more, 

Than had I dyed myiicif before* 

Then thoic to whom 1 had dtoie good, 

Ihiifti not alToid mo any food: 

Whereby I beggetl alt tlie day, 

And Rtlll In utreot* by night 1 lay." 

The fact is, Jane was lodged and fed in Ludgate, after htr 
penance, (by order of Gloucester, in Clicapsidc,) and she 
survived that disgrace nearly half a ccninry. 

RTATUIC OF OIIAIUiKB I. AT CIlAltlNa CIIOBS. 

A COMMON Frror prevails, which reflects on Lc Soeur, 
the artist of this Statue, viz , that the horse is without a 
saddle-girth ; but on a close inspection, one may certainly 
be discovered. To this inisrepresentation it i< somctlnics 
added, that Le Stcur, having linished lhe statue, dcflcti any 
beholder to [)oint out a defect in his performance, wlicn oil 
a person detecting ilic absence of the girth, l.o Sccur, in a 
flt of indignation, destroycil himself. Jioth stories arc 
equally void of truth. 

ANCIF.NT AND MODRUN FllRRMASONS. 

Thky who take their notions of tlic original objects of 
Frccmasonr)r from the Hrclhrcn of the present day, arc 
lamentably in the dark.—** J'hc connexion between the 
operative masons, and those whom, without disrespect, we 
must term a convivial society of good fellows—who, in the 
reign of Queen Anne, met at the * Goose and Gridiron, in 
8t. Paul his Church-yard,* ajipcars to have been flnally 
dissolved about the beginning of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, I’ho theoretical and mystic, for wc dare not say 
ancient, freemasons, separated Irom the Worshipful Com¬ 
pany of Masons ond C’llizens of London about the period 
above mentioned. It appears, from an inventory of the 
contents of iho chest of the I.iondon Company, that, not 
very long since, it contained.* A book wrote on parchment, 
and hound or stitcht in parchment, containing an 113 
annals of ihe antiipdty, rise, and progress of the art and 
mystery of Masonry.* lint ibis doemnent is not now to 
be found •.’* 

♦ KUInburgh llcvivw 
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POPULAR ICXORAXCE. 

It is a general Error of the day to orerrate the intel¬ 
ligence of the present day, and underrate our forefathers 
in the intellectual scale; for, although our Nomadic an¬ 
cestors were long without the cultivation of knowledge 
and literature, they were not, therefore, men tally inert. 

There b an education of die mind, distinct from the 
lit^ary, which is grafluaUy imparted by the contingencies 
of active life. In this, which b aJv\?ays the edutaition of 
the largest portion of mankind, our ancestors were never 
deficient. The operation of practical, but powerful intd- 
lect, may be trac^ in the wisdom and energy df their 
great ^liticd mechanisms and municipal instituuons. It 
pervades thdr ancient law's; and is displayed in full 
dimensions, as to our Saxon and Norman ancestors, in 
that collection of our native jurisprudence, which our 
Bracton has transmitted to us. The system of our 
common law there exhibited was admirably adapted to 
thdr wants and benefit; and has mainly contributed to 
form the national bulwarks, and that individual character, 
by which England has b^n so long enriched and so 
vigorously upheld*."’ 

earthenware boats ascribed to the eovptians. 

Juvenal describes the Boats of the Egyptians as if 
they were Earthenware. We are told that such earthen¬ 
ware ships were useil on the Nile: that iri the Delta, navi¬ 
gation was so ^y, that some used boats of baked earth; 
that such were us^ in some of the other canab of Egypt; 
and that they are called pietcc (painted), berause these 
boats of baked earth were marked with various colours. 

Now, all this appears very strange. That ^rthenware 
may be so made as to swim, b easily understood; the 
experiment may be made at any tea-table, by putting one 
of the cups into a basin of water. But that a boat, of a 
aize to be of any use to the Eg\'ptians, should be made of 
such raateriab, and commonly to be seen in the Delta, and 
other canab of Egypt, appears incredible, since they must 
have been of earth o^ketl or burnt in the fire, which could 
only be done with difficulty^ and whc.ia effected, what a trifle 

» SharoQ Tun»r, life?. Anattx-Siisoas. 
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nio iMUMfi.Aii inmoun. 

wtMitd tlruiotinh niul tu)\v uimnfo muH lmv(t be&if 

d tiuvi^iiiioh! 

Hut dll thin U <1rolphrM^<l by tniulrru Irttvollrrsi fur »ll 
tbdl }>* inrnnt \n, (bal ttf»inotiinrd UiP !■ iimkp um 

of rtif'lM, ivbirb nrt trmilt' lo (loat, by plM()(y trf 

vnribt'ftwdrr fd«»triuMl uuilotni’dtb ibriti. 

*• In oulrr to 0 M»^d tbo Nilpi** Not<lpti tplld tirti 
inlmbimot" bavo uvomipp to tbp poultIvaopp of ft lb»af, 
IiuuIp of lwi>tP pdtlbpn oilplipia, ibnl plo*5p lof/plbor, «o4 
povpiimI with Iprtvp* ol jtttliu-itpp**. *rbp inari that pcifulorJa 
If, luid ponnuouly In liU OMUilh tt ivlib wbipll Ik? 

Msbppi na bp imqsm on.** *l*bp**p rip, umloillilPtlly, tbp 
l^gypllRii rRitlipmvRrp liortta of JuvphrI. 


Vf.-^VAIUOfJB HCIfJNCm 

—— 

rAMiAOiriM or* rioar ntipftrifiorjNm 

It Ir« fmnipnl Ktror wlili mhup Ka|»prbnpn(pfR, 
unforlnutttp )»rppi|tllMupy, to ilt^uify «3 opupral Irwr ibe 
poURrt|tirfirp» wblcli rratill Irtuii lliplr brri pa|?prbnpltfft/ 
HoftipiImr«, wp tmvo only to Irtkc op an Inslrofopot^ 
imp li In Roiop rpsjprtfpb, In onlrr to sUifnbfp opoti Rfono 
now fttot Ibit, In proappuflM^ ibo ^orfe wllb 
imsinuity, In vorylof^ nor looilra of pupprltomoln^. anti in 
itniilyRlo^ tbo pltpootoptm In dilfprptil n.^spoctR^ It will m/ist 
^enernlly bo fotirol, oltbpr llmt Ibp Oovpby Ir only 
root, fttol tloit tbp fmp pifplRtniilon way bp foooil Rotoo^ 
tbo ftlfpfoly CRlRbllftliPtl trotbs of rpIpopp} (try If on tbp 
otbor haml It inroa irtit to l?o ft rpwl ibspovpry^ It will 
ftbromt In variably rootuornt tboao Irwr 

wblph brat of ftll pro'^piiiftl tbpot«;p|vpft to mir tnbnl^ wbb 
fio rnttch ftjipRretJt orriRinty ftotl rlparops^^/’^ 

rtffwtnv Aoo i^nAt/twpi tp MpmtApim, 

Trtft prlfoary \rfrfmmnrp of 'ilmtry bft^, In iw tnmf 
inatanr^, Ipb Ut tito lUMlerrMiopr of pTroMrti^tlofo It baa 
boco well obsorte^b tb^^t not Rt/lbrJeoi to bftve m 

* Ormprt^^ P^nim (i& VAot^inyf k PtitUi MtiiP-fth 
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theory; the powers of mechanical construction must be 
considered. Many inventions which, Uiirty years ago, 
might have been lost, because they were antecedent to tlie 
marcli of the mechanical art, would now, in the wonder¬ 
fully advanced state of this art, be generally introduced***.'* 

FALL OP A GUINEA AND FEATHER. 

A LARGE body, or mass of many atoms, naturally falls 
with the same velocity as a smaller body or a single atom; 
for gravity pulls equally at each atom, and must overcome 
its inertia equally, whether it be alone or with others. 
This remark contradicts the popular opinion, that a large 
and heavy body should fall to the earth much faster than 
a small and light one ; an opinion which has arisen from 
constantly seeing such contrasts as the rapid fall of a gold 
coin and the slow descent of a feather. The true cause of 
the contrast is, that the atoms of the feather are much 
spread out, so as to be more resisted by the air than those 
of the gold. If the two be let fall together in a vessel from 
which the air has been extracted, as in the common air- 
pump experiments, they arrive at the bottom in exactly 
the same time ; and even in the air, if the coin be ham¬ 
mered out into gold leaf, it will fall still more slowly tlian 
the featherf. 

PERPETUAL .MOTION SEEKERS. 

WiiAT an infinity of vain schemes for Perpetual 
Motion, and new mechanical engines of power, ^^c,, 
would liave been checked at once, had the great truth 
been generally understood, that no form or combination of 
machinery ever did or ever can increase, in the slightest 
degree, the quantity of power applied. Ignorance of this 
is the hinge on which most of the dreams of mechanical 
projectors nave turned. The frequency, and eagerness, and 
obstinacy, with which even talented (!) individuals, owingto 
their imperfect knowledge of this part of natuial philo¬ 
sophy, have engaged in such undertakings, is a remarkable 
phenomenon in human nature^. 

SOUND AND NOISE. 

PiiiLOsopiiERR make this dbtinction between Sound and 
Noise:—Those actions which are confined to a single shock 
upon the ear, or a set of actions circumscribed widiinsuch 

* Proc. Brit. Assoc. 1038. t Br. Amott'a Elements of PLysica . t Ibid. 
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fin no! fo profln<*!» ft <?fn«atioTi, fire tynUetf n 

voit ^; whilo A «tf<TAM'»OT» of ft<»!ioT>A, which pTOfInCO 8 C07>- 
wnfurion^ ff/ff c«lle<l « *<mnfL 

mfvmr. or nM/t is «KA-wAtf5R. 

f r hftA Knp^»os(*<l hy ftOfno naturalktA, that the .Saff 
»n the Se« hHA ^rA<lu«lly H\i%ro€nt^f\ hy saline pnrtiele^ 
iirmi^hf info if hy fivtT«%; \mt this rnnse is tofnlly inade- 
ffuafe rn plain the immense niiftntity of salt existinj^ in 
fho whole rna^s («f the ocean If the avecfi^e depth or the 
tf's fen miles, and it contain two and a iialf per cent of 
srtif, were the water entirely evaporated, the thickness of 
the saline residue would exceed KKfO feet*. 

coMCOxfrvTs or nwF.r/r a so tifr rrJi. 

I>H. \V. HFnscftrr. has discovered, that the mixing of 
intrafe of silver with h/po sulphate of sofla, f>oth remark-^ 
ahly hitter sid»sfanres, produces the sweetest suhstance 
known; n proof frow mtich we are in the dark fin to the 
mafifier if) whicli things afhct our organ of taste. Bo, 
hitter and Bweet, ns well as sour, appear no! to he an 
essential rpmlity in the matter itself, hut to depend on the 
jmoportion ff tne mixtures which compose ih 

CfrNVKnsfONS OP OAMKOS AS1> ISTAOlMfS 

Tfifi same indetermiFUition of judgment which causes 
ft drawing to fie perceived hy the mind as two different 
figures, frefniently gives rise to n false perce ption when 
f>ldects are regarded with a single eye. The apparent 
(Jonversion of a (’arneo into an intaglio, and an Intaglio 
into a cameo, is a well knov/n Instance of this fallacy in 
vision ; luit the fact does not afmeflr to Professm* Wheat¬ 
stone to have heeri correctly expialne<l, nor the conditions 
under which it f»ccurs to have been i>TO|rerly state<l. 

This curifnts illfision was first o(?Rerve(f at one of the 
early meetings of the Koyal Bociety. Several of the mem- 
hers looking through a compound microscope of a new 
cotistrticfitm, at n guinea, norne of them imagined the image 
to he depressefl, wlnle others thotight it to tie emtxajsefl, as 
U really was. Professor (Imelin.of Wurternhtirg, published 
ft paper on the same suhject in the Vh\Ui'iUpU\(n! ^trumnr^ 
fhnjf for tIVii his experiments were rnatfe with telescopes 
e nnkMvcll, 
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and compound microscopes, which inverted the images; 
and he observed that the conversion of relief appeared in 
some cases and not in others, at some times and not at 
others, and to some eyes and not to others. He endea* 
voureil to ascertain some of the conditions of the two 
appearances; “ but why these things should so happen,” 
says he, 1 do not pretend to determine.” 

Sir David Brewster accounts for the fallacy in the fol¬ 
lowing manner: '‘A hollow seal being illuminated by a 
window or candle, its shaded side is, of course, on tlie 
same side with the light. If we now invert the seal with 
one or more lenses, so that it may look in the opposite 
direction, it will appear to the eye with the shadctl siile 
furthest from the window. But, as we know that the 
window is still on our left hand, and as everybody with 
its shaded side furthest from the light must necessarily 
be convex or protuberant, we immediately believe that 
the hollow seal is now a cameo or bas-reliel*. The proof 
which the eye thus receives of the seal bein|j raised over¬ 
comes the evidence of its being hollow, derived from our 
actual knowledge and from the sense of touch. In this 
experiment, the deception takes place from our knowing 
the real direction of the light winch fulls on the seal; for 
if the place of the window, with respect to the seal, had 
been inverted, as well as the seal itself, the illusion could 
not have taken place. The illusion, therefore, under our 
consideration is the result of an operation of our own minds, 
whereby we judge of the forms of bodies by the knowledge 
we have acquired of light and shadow. Hence, the il¬ 
lusion depends on the accuracy and extent of our know- 
Icilge on this subject; and while some persons are under 
its influence, others are entirely insensible to it*.” 

These considerations, (observes Professor Wheatstone,) 
do not fully explain the phenomenon, for they suppose 
that the imago must be inverted, and that the light must 
fall in a particular direction; but the conversion of relief 
will still take place when the object is viewed through an 
open tube without any lenses to invert it, and also when 
it is equally illurainateil in all parts. The true ex¬ 
planation Professor ^Vlleatstone believes to be the fol¬ 
lowing: “ if we suppose a cameo and an intaglio of the 
tame object, the elevations of the one corresponding ex- 

* Nntiiral .^^a3;io, pp. 100—102. 
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aptly to the? iloorruHloim of iho other, it in cany to kIuvw 
that cho tin\icetioii of cltlicr on tlic retina in Kcnnibly the 
Piiino. vVhen the cameo or the intaglio in neon with hoih 
ovea, in impowtlhlc to mintake an elevation for a tleprca* 
alon ; hut when either In nivn with one eye only, the inoal 
eei tnln gulcle of our Judgment, via. the preaentation t»f a 
illtrerenl pieittro to each eye, la wanting; the inmgluaiion^ 
therefom nnppllea the delleiency, ami wo ctntceivc the 
id\|eet. to l»e rained or denreaned according to tlie dietatea 
of (Ida fnenltv* No dount, in aurh eanen, our Judgment 
in, in a great degree, iutlueneeil by acceanory eirctintaiaueci, 
and the intaglio or the tfllef may nometimea prenent itaelf 
according to otir ]»revlotia knowletigo of tlte tlircction in 
which the nhadown ought to appear ; hut tito veal eaune 
of the phetunncnoit in to he foutui in the ludotenninailott 
of the Judgment, mining fioin our more perfect mcana of 
jndghtg hidng al^aeni***. 

MlNI'UtAt. TAM.OW, 

Ar one of the ailtlngn of the Academy of l)^)on, in 
1811, M. Hnllot gave, on the authority of M, Hcrumun, 
at Htranhnrg, the hdlovvhtg explanation of a fact itt 
Natural lliniory. which on the errdlt of that eelebrnte^l 
naturalint had been received ft>r the preceding forty or 
fifty \eara In ttiany elementary hooka oV aclenee:— 

In the year 17(14, the father of the naturalint Hermann 
vinliral, for the recovery of Ida health, the hatha of liar • 
when he remarked upon the anrface of the water, a fat aiih^ 
ntaui'c, renemhIIng melted tallow. He nent an account of 
thla olmerviitiou to hfa non, who wrtue on the nultjeet In 
Xhaifard, In Paria. I'he latter read Hermann*a letter in 
the veadomy of Seleneea. Siune lime alter, Hermann 
convinee<i hlmnelf that thin pretended d/mcm/ l\tthw wan 
a mere cheat of tite cunning aitemlani of iho hath, who, 
in order to procure Ida nmatev a Imtlm more cuntomers, 
threw halla of clay and tallow into the copper. TheSiraa- 
htirg naturalint Imumdiately infonmnt Ida Pmia eorre* 
apondent of (Ida, ami begged him to deatmy Ida flrnt com. 
imndeatlou. Chteltnrd reatl thin amnnl letter to the 
Ar.-ulemy, and here the matter n^atcnl for the time. 

'I'en yearn later, Hermann, to Ida gmit nnrpriae, found 
Ida oiiglual ohaervatiou printed under Ida name In the 

riot. Tmo!*, Jmrt It. 
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^otinml de Physique for May 1774; but he was still more 
^surpriscti to find It also in Kirwan's Elements of 31 me^ 
rti/ogtf^ from which ic was copied into odier works; so 
tliat* for instancy Gmelin, in his edition of Ltnnvuss 
Sjfstcm of Nature (t. 2. p. 18), mentioned the newly dis- 
coircred substance under the name of Bitumen 
111 spite of Hermann s repeated protestations, this gross 
error continued to be propagated, and is still received as 
truth—£o difficult is it to eradicate errors that have once 
taken root. 


MICROSCOPIC ILLUSIONS. 

Obsfrvees with the Microsa)pe should be mrticularly 
on their guartl a^nst illusions of this kind. Raspall has 
detected*, that the hollow pyramidal arrangement of the 
•crystals of muriate of soda appears^ when seen through a 
microscope, Uke a striated pyramid in relief. He recom- 
Ti^ends two modes of correcting the illusion. The first is, 
to bring successively to the focus of the instrument the 
different parts of the crystal; if the pyramid be in relief, 
the point will arrive at the focus sooner than the base will; 
if the pyramid be hollow, the contrary will take place. 
The second mode is.to project a strong light on the py¬ 
ramid in the field of view of the microscopic, and to observe 
which sides of tho crystal are iiluminateil; taking, how¬ 
ever, the inversion of the image into consideration, if a 
compound microscope be employed f. 

THE BAROMETER. 

Owing to its faulty construction, the domestic wheel 
Barometer is getting into satl disrepute. A little conside¬ 
ration will show that its results must be of trifling worth. 
A small column of mercury is acted on by every fiuciu- 
at!on in an clastic gaseous medium ; and can we su pposc 
this delicate action can take place, if we load die mercury 
with the additional task of working a clumsy piet^ of 
mechanism, constantly getting out of order ; and. when in 
its best trim, requiring a force of atmospheric pressure, 
pediaps, nearly equivalent to the tenth of an inch, to 
overcome the inertia ! 

* Noaveflti Syiit^e Chini»c Organiqne, inn? edit. 1.1, p. 333. 
f Wli£fttsl«Qe: Phil. TrmosL pL ii. 1S38. 
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THK IIAHOMMTMIl ANM TIIK \VINI>. 

'I'm-: oMrr DAlural nhllonophcru Imvo rrrnnconnly iw 
crl!>r<l ll»o ulnto of the Haroinrfrr lo lino or \m\ wonihrr ; 
\vlicrrii*« (ho (liroodoo of (ho Who) U (ho io<cor(nhirfl Cfiopto; 
lo cotiooxloo >vi(h whioh k(i(o<).oo (ho ono hnoi)« (hotom- 
|)orn(uro nod pron^iuro of (ho nlr, nod oo (ho othor, iho 
olotollocM mol Moroohy oT (ho wky. Now* the haromotor 
(a not low during rahiy wotuhor hoomiao It rnina; hut 
Ik'Caumo (ho aoudi whoU blow, which «ro not oidy inoUl, 
i)n( ttl (ho a«tno (lino wiir(n. IT wo hiul not tho Adanllo 
ocean (0 (ho aoulh-woa(, hut n(( ox(onalvo amuly draorl in 
i(a a(ca(h hnrotnolor would* under thoMO clrcuniatmicca, 
adll iink* hut the aky would l>o clear** 

onouNoartoATtoNM or* main, 
llKr'oui' wo can predict (ho wonlhor aalUfiuMorlly, mi 
nccurn(o k((owlodgo oC (ho whole udnoaplioro nhovo \\n la 
loipdaho ; which, iVoin (ho very ntuuro of (hh(ga. la por- 
feedy hnpriicdcid lo In leroreiico (o (cinperrt(nro nnd 
luoiadiir. 1‘i«vollera Imvo ahown ua how d»eao roladona 
ehwngo, aa wo procoeil from (ho lower lo the uuper a(rrtlA 
of (he mrnoaphoro; hu( theao Invcadgadona roIiKo to (ho 
inoHii atrtto of tho idnioaphero, nnd very Important orrora 
nro poaalhio when (hey nro npplletl to pnrtUndiir cnaoa. 
\Vv Know, (to luldnco only ono oxmnpio), that ilurlnu; it 
eortnhi mean atnto of the hygrometer, rnin gonernlly tnkca 
idnco I (ho hnromoter aliika nt tho amne time, nnd (no ino- 
vahililtf of tho preclpltntlon liecomea grentor, rapoclnlly if 
tho ak‘y hegina to l»o ohncureil hy elomla, lint, In order 
to proflict with eertninty If It will rnIn or clenr up, it 
knowloilgo of tho temporntnro of (ho upper region la 
roipdaito; nmhna (Ida la wnntlng, (hoio muat nlwiiya ho a 
great degree of unoevtninty In our prognoatiendona. Suji* 
poaing tho temperature at a height of 10,000 fool to Iki 
aomo degreoa lower (linn uinal, a preat proclphitdon wouhl 
ho tho conaeipteuce; wheioaa, II (ho tomperaturo ahonid 
rlao mi npial numher of degreoa, tho aky would clear u[> 
widi rapidity t. 

nirncuKNT onnaorurivi'a or mo i;vi:a, 

Ih.Mu; an oljocl ao near (ho oyea, that to tlow It tho 
optio axoa muat converge, and a dlHeront porapoedve prtr« 
Jeedon of it will ho aeon hy each eye; theao porapccllvca 

a Omiu Ui0 (IpniiniMif rotfoiwiir Kmnnia, f llilU, 
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being more disiiimilar as the convergence of the optic axes 
becomes greater. This fact may be easily verified by 
placing any figure of three dimensions, an outline cube fur 
instance, at a moderate distance, (sav seven inches,) before 
the eyes; and while the head is fcept perfectly steady*, 
viewing it with each eye successively, while the other is 
closed. The appearances, which are, by this simple expe¬ 
riment, rendered so obvious, may be easily inferred from 
the established laws of perspective; for the same object in 
relief is, when viev\cd oy a different eye, seen from two 
points of sight at a distance from each othei equal to the 
fine joining the two eyes. Yet, they seem to have escaped 
the attention of every philosopher and artist who nas 
treated of vision and perspective. Professor Wheatstone 
ascribes this inattention to the results being contrary to 
a principle whicli was very generally maintained by 
optical vvritei's, viz.: that objects can he seen only when 
their images fall on corresponding points of the two 
retina!; and if the consideration ever arose iti ihcir 
minds, it was hastily discarded under the conviction that 
if the pictures presentetl to die two eyes are, under certain 
circumstances, dissimilar, their differences must be so small 
that they need not be taken into account. 

It will now he obvious why it is impossible for the 
artist to give a faithful representation of any near solid 
object; that is, to produce a painting which shall not he 
distitiguisheil in the mind from die object itself. When 
the painting and the object arc seen with both eyes, in the 
case of tlie painting two tiMlar pictures are projected on 
the redna, and in die case of the solid object the pictures 
are dUumtlar : there is, therefore, an essential difference 
lictween the impressions on die organs of sensation in the 
two cases, and, consequently, between the perceptions 
formed in the mind; wherefore, the paindiig cannot be 
confoundetl with the solid object*. Proft^sor Wheatstone 
has also proved, by beautiful experiments, that there is no 
necessary physiological connexion between the corre- 
siiondlng points of the tw'o retina*—a doctrine maintained 
by so many authors. 

SUrEIlIOR VISION WITH ONK EYE. 

HvEnv one must be aware how greatly the perspective 
of a picture is enhanced by looking at it with only one eye; 

• run. Tnujf. pt 11.1833, 
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DAKOHR FROM STORMS. 

Wk are o3en told that there is no danger if a rt*tiatn 
intervaf of time can he countctl between the flailt and the 
report of the thunder: this is true enough : but it iA 
equally true, that if n c cm count at aft wo are safe. 

RISE OF THE TIDE—OLD LONDON intinOK. 

Tiikhr is frt^ucntly considerable ambiguity in the use 
of the term, Rise of the Tide, and miscotu'eptton as to the 
efibet of the removal of nld London Bridge upon the rise 
and fall of the tides. The water falls lower ny thrt'C or 
four feet, that is, by the height of the sill which was re* 
moved; but the difTerence of level of high-w.iter is very 
small, not more than a few inches. The tdtl Londoti 
Bridge caused a sort of weir, varying frotn eight to 
eighteen inches, as the water ran no, but depending in n 
great measure on the quantity of upland water which was 
coming down ; and sometimes there was scarce any diflb- 
rcnce of level on the two sides of the bridge. 

nElQIlT OF THE PATAGONIANS. 

TilF. height and appearance of these famous people,— 
these 

*• Authmpnphngi. whrtno hends 
Ih) gnfw l^npnth their idiouldcni.’* 

have occ4isioned much wonder, doubt, and coutroverRy, 
from the peritKl of their being first seen by tlie great Mii* 
galhnens’'', who represents them asbein^ about seven feet, 
Fnmch, or seven feet six inches, Lnghsh measure, to I.e 
Maire, whose skeletons wcix? ton or eleven feet ioi^g; and 
from Captain Byron, who states them to bo between seven 
and eight feet, to the Jesuit Falkland, whose maximum was 
seven feet eight inches, giving six feet as the middle 
height. 

'J'bc subject is, however, considercil to have been nearly 
strippeil of its fable and I'rror by Messrs. King and F tx- 
my, m their recent expeditions to the South, in H.M.S. 
the Beagle. The aborigines of Patagonia wear a large 
mantle ol' guanaco skins, scivcil together, which hangs 
loosely to tlieir ankles, and adds so much to the bulkincss 

♦ Commonly but crivucous*ly called Alo^irclUm. 
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of their appearance, that it ia no wonder they have been 
calleil ‘‘gigantic’' 'J’heir peculiar habit of folding the 
arms in tlicac tnantlca rciulcra tlicm very hfgli'fdiaulflereih 
and greatly incrcau*8 their at)parent height and bulk; and 
it waa this, douhtliRa, that led to the (fcKcription of tbeir 
wearing their “ heads beneath their ahoulders." 

“ I am not aware," aays Ca[)tain Fitzroy, that a Pata¬ 
gonian has appeared during late years, exceeding in height 
six feet and sotne inches;** althotigh he sees no reason to (iis- 
believe Falconer's account of the Cacique Cangapol, repre¬ 
sented as seven feet some inches. Among two or three Iiun- 
ilrcil natm»s, scarcely half-a-dozen men arc seen whose 
height is above five feet nine or ten inches; the women 
being tall in proportion. Captain Fitzroy adds, that he has 
nowhere met with an assemblage of men and women, 
whose average height and apparent bidk apjironched that 
of the Patagonians. Until actually mcasural, he could ! 
not liehcve that they were much taller than was found to 
be the ease 

Captain King gives the average height at between five 
feet ten inches and six feet; one man only exceeding six 
feet, whose dimensions, measured by Captain Stokes, were 
in height, six feet one inch and tiircc quarters: around 
the chest, four feet one inch and one eighth ; round the 
loins,thrcefect fourinchesand threequarters. Captain King, 
however, thinks, that the dis[)roportionatc largeness of 
head ami height of body of these people, has occasioned 
the mistakes of some former navigators; he suggests, that 
the preceding generation may have Ireen a larger race of i 
people; blit by a different mode of life, or a mixltirc by 
marriage with the southern or Fitegian tribes, which he | 
states is known to have taken place, they may have tiego- j 
Derated in size, and lost all right to (he title of giants. < 
Captain Kin^ also states, that, from a mirage or haze, i 
during very fine weather and a hot day, arising from the 
rapid evaporation of the moisture so abundantly deposited 
in the Strait, an optical deception takes placo\ which causes 
the natives, seen at a little distance, to “loom very large.** | 
'Phis may be another cause of their being taken for 
“giants** by former navigators. It has licen that :lie 
footsteps of the I’atagonians in the sand were first noticed, 
and excited some such exclamations as fjuc jtaffigourt,*' 
what large feet I 
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INVENTION OF THE DIVING-BELL. 

In the United States of America generally, and to some 
extent, in England, the Invention of the Hiving-bell ba^ 
been attribute to Sir William Pliipps; who was, however, 
one of Uie first persons who used the Bell advantageously, 
in recovering nearly 300,000/. treasure from a Spanish 
wreck, near the Bahamas. The invent ion ^ or the earliest 
use, of the Diving-bell, was upwards of a c.-ntury before the 
birth of Phipps ; the first instance of its use being at 
Cadiz, in the presence of Charles V., in 1538; wliereas, 
Phipps was born at P.emaguid, in America, in 1050. 
There is likewise a popular American opinion, that the 
Mulgrave family, of which the present head b the 
Marquess of Norraanby. b descended from Sir Willbra 
Phipps, which b a mistake; the founder of the Mulgrave 
family being Piiipps, one of the earliest explorers of the 
Arctic regions. 

Notwithstanding the gr^t improvements made in Div- 
ing-belb, since their invention, we agree with Sir George 
Head, that, after ail precautions, a man in a diving-bell b 
certainly in a state of awful dependence upon human aid: 
in case of the slightest accident to the air-pump, even a 
single stitch of tlie leatliem h<^ giving way, long before 
that ponderous vessel could be raised to the surface of 
the water, life must be extinct. 

THE OUIlEllY. 

Tije invention of this machine is often erroneously at¬ 
tributed to the Earl of Orrerv, from its being named after 
hb lortbhip. The origin of the term is mus given by 
ISI. Desaguliers, in his Course of Experimental P/ttl^tsophy, 
4to. London, 1734, i. p. 431. After stating his belief that 
Mr. George Graham, about the year 1700, first invented a 
movement for exhibiting the motion of the ^rtli about 
tlie sun at the same time that the mexm revolved about Uie 
farth, he remarks: “ this macliinc being in the hands of 
the instnimenLmaker, to be sent with some of hb own in¬ 
struments to Prince Eugene, be copied it, and made the 
first for the late Earl of Orrery, and then several others 
with additions of hb own. Sir Richard Steele, who knew 
noUiing of Mr. Graham's machine, in one of hb lucubra- 
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lions, thinking to do Justice to the 3rst encouragcr, as well 
as to the inventor of sucli a curious instrument, called it 
an Onrriji, and gave Mr. J. Itowley the praise due to Mr, 
Graham/* 

Tin: ‘‘zinc tukk." 

It is vulgarly supposed to be an efllorescencc of crystal¬ 
lised zinc, winch is exliibited by suspending a piece of 
that meul in a bottle containing pure water saturated witli 
sugar of lead: the real cause, however, is, that the lead is 
precipitated upon the zinc, so as to form tliat brilliant me¬ 
tallic leafage, which haa been called, not inappropriately, 
the arbor plumbic or lead tree. 

FALSE ESTIMATES OP NAVIOATION. 

Tin-: ordinary means for estimating distances at sea are 
subject to muen uncertainty. To estimate the distance 
gone over by a vessel requires a knowledge of the effect 
of currents, which act at once on the vessel and on the 
which sailors throw into the sea, and which serves as 
a nxed point for them, from which they count how much 
tliey advance in a given lime ; commonly, half a minute. 
This motion is measured by means of a cord divided by 
knots, the intervals between which answer to the l*20tii 
part of the hour. But when the vessel and the log arc 
subjected to the action of the same current, the distance 
by whicli the vessel exceeds the log, only indicates the 
relative quickness of the ship with respect to the current ; 
and we have slill lo determine the velocity which this 
current imfircsscs at the same time on the log and on the 
vessel. Sucli is the principal origin of the differences, 
often very considerable, between tlie place where pilotM 
think they are, according to the estimate of tlieir routes, 
and that where the vessel really is. In consequence of 
these errors, the Linds discovered by the Magalhaens, the 
Mendanas, and iheQuiros, have been so ilLplaccd in longi¬ 
tude that geographers liave had great difhculty to ascertain 
them. \Ve liavc seen, if we may say so, SoUtmtm» 

$iO remarkable for their beauty and riches, and for the 
detailed description of them by their discoverer, Meiidana, 
floating tlirough nearly a quarter of the circumference of 
the globe. None of the navigators who went over these 
parts after him, beginning with Quires, hu companion. 
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and who followed him immediately, could break the charm 
which seemed to forbid mankind the access to a land, 
which the imagination, stimulated by obstacles, clothed in 
the most brilliant colours. More sober minds began to 
doubt their existence ; when Dalrymple and Fleuricn 
showed that they must be identical cither with the New 
Britain of Dampier.or with the land of the Arsacides, and 
the adjacent isles visite<l by Bougainville and Surville. In 
the latter hypothesis, the latitudes first assigned to them 
were not very exact; but the currents which go from east 
to west, in the great ocean, had accelerated very much, 
without his being able to perceive it, the vessel of IVfen- 
dana, who reckoned himself to be only loOO Spanish 
leagues, or about 1700 marine leagues of France, from 
the coast of Peru, when he was really near 2,-100*. 

IMPERFECTION OF NAUTICAIi MAPS. 

WriAT a Military Map is for the ground, Nautical 
Maps are for the seas: they even interest the physical geo¬ 
grapher, as they represent, though very imperfectly, the 
irregularities of the bottom of those basins covered with 
water, which occupy so vast a portion of the globe. The 
rocks, reefs, sand banks, scattered through the seas, are 
submarine mountains and hills ; and a complete knowledge 
of them would throw great light on the geography of the 
terrestrial mountains. Unfortunately, Nature seems to 
forbid the hope of our ever completing this part of 
geography. "Navigators,” says the celebrated mariner, 
La Perouse, "can only answer for the routes they may 
have made, or the soundings they have taken; and it is 
possible, that, on the finest seas, they may have passed 
close beside banks or shoals where there were no breakers, 
that is to say, whose existence was not betrayed by the 
foam of broken waves.” 

MISAPPLICATION OF GE03IETRI0AL TERMS. 

In Physical Geography, xvhat an abuse has been made 
of the appellations pj/ravtida/, conical^ and others of a 
similar kind! Yet, what a striking difference is there 
between the winding or abrupt lines of our mountains, 
and the regularity of geometrical figures! How often has 
the term crystallisation been employed to conceal the in- 
^ Malto-Brim'a Universal Geography, b. vi, pp. 141—2. 
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|K)WCTS of reason ; and, ihcrdbre, no other way remai iicd 
that could prove efFeclual, but to bring it to the teat of ex* 
periiiienL For ihw labour wc are indebted to Professor 
Cleaveland. His Ktatement, which follows, is contained 
in a letter to Professor Billiman, and published in the 
American Journal of Si knee and the Aru :—“ In a former 
letter. 1 mentionefl the opinion existing in this part of the 
country, that saw*mills move faster during the night than 
the day. 1 he explanation usually given by the worxmcn is, 
tiiat the air becumeii heavier after sunset. I selected a hne 
day in August, and rer^uested that all the mili tates might 
remain stationary for twelve hours. At two o'clock p.in. 
I suspended a barometer in the mill; the pressure of the 
atmosphere was cr|Ual to .10'19 inches ; the tem|)eraturc of 
the water just before it pavsed the mill gate was 72^ Fahr. 
The log was then detached from the saw, and the number 
of revolutions of the wheel being repeatedly counted bv 
di^erent Iversons, was ninety-six in a minute. At midf- 
niglit, I again visited the same mill. The Ijarometer stood 
at .10 *26 inciics, tl»e pressure of the atmosphere having in¬ 
creased seven*hundrcdths of an inch. Ihc tefnperaturc 
of the water was the same as at the preceding obser¬ 
vation, although it liad been a liule higher during the 
afternoon, 'llm log being detached as l>eforc, the wheel 
was found to revolve preci«>ely ninety-six times in a mi¬ 
nute, showing the same velrKity as at the preceding noon. 
The depth of the water was the same during Ixnit experi¬ 
ments. The workmen were sathhed that the result of the 
ex|>enment was correct, but still they seemed to believe 
that it w'ould be dlfTerent in a cloudy nigfit 

mXEPrtVK APPF.VRANCn OF V/AVKS. 

If wc oOserve the Weave's continually approaching the 
shore, wc must be convinced tliat this apparent motion is 
not one in which the water has any share: for were it to, 
the waters of the sea would soon be heaficd upon the shores 
and wotdd inundate the ailjiceut country; but S4> far from 
the waters partaking of the apparent motion of the waves 
in approaching the shore, this motion of the waveii conti¬ 
nues, even wheti the waters are retiring. If we observe a 
flat strand when the tide is ebbing, we shall still find the 
waves moving towarils the ihoref. 

* Afewriom RaHrc^d Jf/umaL 
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WEZZOTINTO ENQRAVINO. 

Tiir cliscovery of the art of Engraving in Mezzotinto 
lias Ucon a subject of Kome controversy and nnsrcpresetita- 
tion, atul Ima only Iwen recently cleared up. The account 
i^intnonly given of iu discovery is, that Prince Ilupcrt^ 
observing one morning a soldier engaged in cleaning from 
his musket the rust which the night*de\v had occasloncfl, 
and perceiving upon it, as he thought, some resemblance to 
a figure; It occurred to him whether or not, by corroding 
or gnnmding a plate all over in a mntmer resembling the 
rust, he might not afterwards scrape away a design upon 
it, from which impressions might he oblamed. In short, 
it is said that ho irietl and sncceiHlcd, and ihns became the 
inventor of Mezzotinto Pngraving. This anoe<loic ohtaine<l 
currency from its being related by I.ord Orford, in his 
celebrated work upon llic Arts; ns well as from the avi¬ 
dity with which origins of tlie arts are set down as the 
results of accident. 

I'he discovery has likewise been claimed for Sir Chris¬ 
topher Wren; nut his coimmmieation to the Uoynl So¬ 
ciety oti the subject is of dale four years subscrpient to the 
date of the earliest of the mezzotmto plates cngraval by 
Prince Rupert. Still, the pretensions of the Prince arc 
alike invalid ; for he \yi\n guilty of an act of meanness in 
impo.sing upon John Kvelyn, and this to the extent of 
allowing a man of his high character to impose, in turn, 
however unconsciously, upon the world, by claiming for 
Prince Rujicrt the honour of an iiivciilion to whicli the 
Prince well knew nil the xvhile that he had no title. 

The real inventor of this art was l.ouis von Siegen, a 
lieutenant colonel in the serviceof tho Landgrave of 11 esse 
Cassel, from whom Prince Rupert Icarnctl tlie secret when 
in Holland, and brought it wiiii him to I nglam), when he 
came over a second lime in the suite of Charles II, Siimo 
curious and very rare prints recently purchased on the 
Continent, and now deposited in the Uriilsh Museum^ 
place the claims of Von Siegen beyond doubt. In this 
collection is a portrait of tho Princess Amelia Klizahe.h of 
Hesse, date<l IGh’l, xvhlch [^ fifteen tycars aith rhv to the 
earliest of Prince Rupert's dates. In the same collection^ 
is another curious work by Von Sicgin, a portrait of tho 
Queen of Bohemia, dated 10 If), which places the question 
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beyond all dispute Tliere is likewise still another plate 
by Von Siegen, which bears the most conclusive evidence 
of its having been nrotluced in the very infancy of the art; 
besides which, is tlie fact that Von Siegen frequently at¬ 
tached the words *^primvs inxycntor'' to his works 

TUB TERM RJLIBVO. 

This term, improperly spelt Rt lievo, as applied to sculp¬ 
ture, signifies the representation of any object projecting 
or standing forth from the plane on, atid coinmonlv out of 
which, it IS formed. Of riiievos there arc three Kinds— 
hasi^o, vtezzn, and a/io : the first is, when the projection is 
less than one-half of the natural thickness, such as is seen 
on coins or inmlals; the second, when one-half of the 
figure emerges ; the tliird, when the figure is so completely 
salient, that it adheres to the plane only by Uic narrow 
strip. 

NOAHS ARK. 

Till-RK is much difference of opinion al>out the form of 
the Ark “made” by Noah, previous to the Flood. The 
common figures are given under the impression that it was 
intended to be adapted to progressive motion; whereas, 
no other object was sought loan to constmet a vessel which 
should float for a given time upon the water. For this 
purpose, it was not necessary to place the ark in a sort of 
Doat, as in the common figures; and we may be content 
with the simple idea which the text gives,—namely, that 
of an enormous oblong box, or wooden house, dividetl into 
three stories, apparently with a sloping roof. Indeed, 
Noah’s Ark was so nametl from its supposed resemblance 
to an ark or chest; by which name it occurs both in the 
Gothic and Anglo-Saxon versions of the pa.ssage in Luke 
xvii. 27. Wiclif, in this passage, instead of Ark, reads 
ship; and hence may have arisen the Popular Error of 
representing Noah's Ark in the form of a huge boat or 
vessel In the north of England, to the |>re8cni day, the 
word ark is used for the chest which is employed for 
containing meal. 

How few readers arc aware of the identity of the dimen¬ 
sions of Noah's house upon the waters with those of the 
stupendous steam-ships that are at this moment ploughing 
the Atlantic Ocean ! Yet, such is shown in a vohime by 

♦ Abridged from the Penny Cyclopaedia, v<yce Mezz^jtintc. 
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W Raiir«inl. R.N* , O^: r^' Ari^ 

.tf uittfiird £r» #.► A^^^Mf^rtAv* fi/ M*f preit^^i 

'* H«tw ‘ifrMi^^’* tbe aiith<vr, **' that for a period of 
roan and iipwania. men shoelil iuve g^ne on, each 
:;t nK jwn vray, when positive piviofr? and directions are 
piainlv^ in(i fon'iWy laid down by the Almicrhty himself, 
in 'ancrtmoe and vmi!i intelHjrhle fo the meanest capadfy, 
—in .an*nia^ s«^ ptain and ftwcihle that the jip'^test s^cepfic 
^snnof atrenipf :n disnute it,either by subtracting' from it er 
tohlin^ *0 «t ‘ For this ra the plain and forcible peas^e cf 
the E^oiy W nt, in ihedxrh chapter of the book of Genewa, 
«id the dUt^endi verse:—‘And this is the fi^hion which 
ttuin diak make it of: the length of the Ark shall be thras 
hiindr^ cubits, the breadth of it dfty enhirs, and the 
heisjhc iVt it tlnrty CJihirs/ This pttssage of Holy Writ is 
'9er-/ nmiarkahie, and has always engaged the at€entk>a of 
srieniitic men ; more n «nicolarty so, when in working one 
the ronnacc of the Ark. as therein laid down, boch by arith- 
medo and It^ganthms, the amount of burthen in tonnage 
ist Divrisely the same. But this passage has lately received 
m niditumal stimulus, as well as a striking proof of its 
correct and mie principle in ship-building, through the 
in^nuucncaruy of tlvvsc two splendid vessels, the Great 
and the Q^een; the proportional part of 

tivese ships being precisely the same as those laid down 
6\r the constrvic: ion of the Ark, This happy event has 
ciuseji a new liirht to shine forth on the ail-important and 
engr^ng topic of naval architecture; and it is rmt foa 
much m inter, rlutt the dimensions of the Ark, as given hjr 
die Almighty himself fo his servant Noah, were as muen 
intended f<w man’s mechanical guide an<l nile, as the cross 
has since been set forth for Ids moral guidance and go- 
vemnoenc.'* 


y/rr's wifk , 

Iv the account of the flestracfion of the five Cities of 
the Plain, the text*, ** She became a pillar of suit/' does 
not afford any gronnd for the commoti imoTCssion, that 
/ ife became a statue of rock salt. Tnc word ren* 
ilkr/ denotes, generally, any fixed object, and 
xf denotes also bitumen- So the text 

lo dermte, that the womnn was overwhelmed 
idling maiter, which formed a mound over 

* CknestA, thup, xix, r, iG, 
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lier, and fixed her %vhere she stood. The pillar of salt** 
is one of the wonders which travellers have been in the 
habit of looking for in this district; and masses of salt 
have, accordingly, been shown them, but in such different 
situations as to manifest that the natives were imposing 
upon them foi the sake of their money*. 

Professor Daubeny, in his work on Volcanoes, explains 
the above phenomenon with more scientific precision 
than the writer in the preceding note. The Professor 
supposes that volcanic agency was the physical instrument 
employed by the Almighty to destroy tlie five Cities of the 
Plain; that the Salt or Dead Sea, arose either from the 
subsidence of the plain, or from the damming of the 
Jordan by a current of lava; that the showers of fire and 
brimstone were occasioned by the fall of volcanic ejections; 
and, (agreeing in this with Mr. Henderson, the celebrated 
missionary traveller in Iceland), that Lot’s wife, lingering 
behind her friends, may have b^n first suffocatecl, and them 
incrusfed with saline and other volt^nic materials. 

IA)OKINO BACK. 

The superstition of the III Luck of I.ooking Back, or 
retuniing, is nearly as old as the world itself; having, 
doubtless, originate in Lot “liaving looked back from 
belilnd him,’’ when he was led, with his family and cattle, 
by an angel outside the doomed City of the Plaint. 

Whether walking or riding, the wife was behind her 
husband, according to a usage still prevalent in the East, 
where no woman goes before or beside her husband.” Mr. 
Roberts, in his curious Onmilal llimtratwmy remarks, that 
it is considered exceedingly unfortunate in Hindoostan 
for men or W'omen to look back when they leave thdr 
house. Accordingly, if a man goes out, and leaves some¬ 
thing behind him which his wile knows he will want, she 
does not call liim to turn or look back, but takes or iiends 
it after him ; and if some great emergency obliges him to 
look back, be wUl not then proceed on the business he 
was about to transact. If wc mistake not, some similar 
feeling is entertained in some parts of England, though 
not carried so far into opcraiionj." 

• Notes to the Pictorial Bible, p. 50. 
t Genesis, chop, xlx., v. 

% Notes to the I'ictoriaJ Blbio, p. 50. 
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rAfn;Lm;M animam of tiik ANCii^NTit. 

Tiik greater inunbcr of tljeso AiilinalH have a purely 
mythologieal origin, ns is uiu^quivoeally ilcaoteil by the 
(lesicriptiotm given of thoni; and, in almost all of them, we 
aeo merely the diflerent parts of known animals untieil by 
an unbriilled imagination, and in contradistinction to 
every esiablinhetl law of Nature. 

Tlum* which have been invented by the poetical fancy 
of the Greeks have, at lennl, some grace ami elegance in 
their compoKitions. resetnhling the fantaKtic decorations 
which are still ohservtdile on the ruins of some ancient 
buildings, and which have been multiplied by the fertile 
genius of Itnphael in his paintings. Learned men may 
be permitted to employ their time and ingenuity in at¬ 
tempts to (Iccipber the mystic knowledge concealed under 
the form of the Spbynx of Thebes, the Pegasus of 'I'hea- 
Baly, the IMlnotanr of C'rete, or the Cbiincra of ICpirus; 
but it wotdd be folly to expect seriously to liud Huch mon¬ 
sters in Nature. ^V^e might as well endeavour to ihid tho 
animals of Daniel, or the beasts of the Apocalypse, in 
some hitherto unexplored rccesHcs of the gli»iKJ. Neither 
can we Imik hir the mythologieul auimulH of the Peru- 
viaiiSj—creslures of a still bolder imagination,—such as 
the Afurtivhorrt or ileittroyer of men, having a human head 
on the IsHly of a lion, and the tail of a scorpion* ; tho 
grifllu, or guanimu of hidden treasures, halt eagle and 
half lion f ; or the ('artuxoiiun, or wild ass, armed with a 
long horn on its fuielicnd 

CtesiuH, who reports these as actual living animals, Ium 
been looked upon by some authors as an inventor uf 
fables; whereas, be only attributes real existeiiee to 
bieroglypbicul representationH. 'I’be strange comjHiiu- 
tions of fancy have been seen in moilern times on tho 
ruins of Persepolisji. it is probable that their hidden 

PUn. vUt. «l.-^Arliit**l.-IMiom lllhl., nrt. JmUo.—AUlan. 

Autiii. 1. t A’lUsn. Ahiiii. 

I III, xvt. tfu,«-pUom nuii. uit, 7-*—inaio. 

I T.0 lirnn, Vny. to Munoovy. IVrulu. luut IniUii, vol It, SiM' sImo llid 
Clctrumii work l»y M. llcH^rcii, ou tho Coumiorvo uf tho Aovlunta. 
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meanings may never be ascertained; but, at all events, we 
arc quite certain that they were never intended lo be re¬ 
presentations of real animals. 

Agaihtrcides. another fabricator of animals, drew his 
information, in all probability, from a similar source. The 
monuments of ancient Egypt still furnish us with numer¬ 
ous fantastic representations, in which the parts of dif¬ 
ferent kinds of creatures are strangely combined—men 
with the h^ls of animals, and animals with the lu*a<ls of 
mem; which gave rise to ('ynocriihali^ Satyrs, and Sphynxes. 
The custom of exhibiting in tne same sculpture in bas- 
relief, men of very different heights, of making kings and 
conquerors gigantic, while their suV>jects and vassals are 
represented as only a fourth or a fifth part of their size, 
must have given ri.se to the fable of the Pigmies. In 
some corner of these monuments, Agailiarddes must have 
discovered his Carnivorous Bull, whose mouth, extending 
from ear to car, devoured every other animal that came in 
his way*. But a naturalist will scarcely acknowledge the 
existence of any such animal, since Nature has never 
joinctl cloven hoofs and horns with teeth adapted for 
cutting and devouring animal focnl. 

Imaginary animals are likewise to be found among 
every people where idolatry has not yet acquired some de- 

S ec of refinement; indeed these animals are their idols. 

ut, is tJiere any one who could jKwsibly pretend to dis¬ 
cover, amidst the realities of animal nature, what arc thus 
so plainly the productions of ignorance and superstition? 
And yet, some travellers, influenced by a desire lo make 
themselves famous, have gone so far as to pretend that 
they saw dicse fancied beings; or, deceived by a slight 
resemblance, into which they were too careless lo inquire, 
tliey have identified these with creatures that actually 
exist. In their eyes, large baboons, or monkeys, have be¬ 
come CymteephaUi and Sphynxes, real men with long tails. 
It is thus tnat Saint Augustin imagined he had seen a 
SMyr. 

Ileal animals, observed and descril)cd with inaccuracy, 
may have given rise lo some of these ideal inonsters 1‘hus, 
we can have no doubt of the existence of ific hyena, 

♦ I’boiii RibL, art. 250.—Agathurcld. Exccrp. c*p. 30.— 

Aaini. xvIL 45.—Ilia. riii. ? 
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aUliongli the back of ihiii animal be not sunportetl by a 
single bone, niul altlunigb it iluen not change iu sex yearly, 
as alleged by Pliny. Perhaps, the Carnivorous Hull may 
imvo only l)cen the two-liorneil rbinoemos, falsely dc- 
KCrilrcd. 

Tliia very luminous and intercating dls(juiKition has 
been goinewnat abridged from Cuviers celebrated /Cw 
0/1 Me 'J'lfa>rt/ of i/w iuivth. To this we may add that llm 
tales of the Atithro^rophagi are as old na Pliny, and were 
resUKcitated bv Ualeigh, in his uceounl of Kl Dovtuh, 
“ 'Phe fablea of the aupposed natural dellciency of beartl in 
the Aim^ricana, the Syrens, Centaurs, and others of iho 
same stamp," says Jilnmenhaeh, can only be cxciisetl 
by the simiile, easy, credulity of our ancestors,** 

The existence of the (iimtlb was formerly received as 
fubulotts, on account of tlie absence of that animal from 
Kurope for three centuries and a half; wlience the ac¬ 
counts of its extraordinary beigitt and apparent dispropor- 
tions, eauseil it to be classed with the nnieotna, sphynxes, 
iS;c., of ancient naturalists and poets. 

01A N TS. 

Tiim belief iu the existeuee of (lianls appears to have 
) been founded u|>on so many seeming evitlenm of au¬ 
thority, that, in the fondncHs of man for wonders, it is not 
surprising that he has, nearly to our own times, enter¬ 
tained thin fallacy. 

First among the circumstances which have fostennl 
this belief, is the very common opinion, that in the earliest 
ages of the world, men were or greater stature than at 
present. Pliny observes of the Ininian height (vil. l(j), 
that the whole race of mankind is daily liecomlng smaller;** 
n most alarming prosneet if it had bt*en true. Hut all the 
Ktatements made on tills subject, tend to convince us that 
the human form has not degenerated, and that men of the 
present age are of the same stature as in the beginning of 
the world. In the ibst place, though we read b un in 
sacred and jirofano history of Giants, yet tliey were at the 
time of their existence esteemed as wonders, and far above 
the ordinary proportions of mankind. All the remains of 
the human body, as bones, (and particularly the teeth,) 
which have hetMi found unchangetl in the most anelent 
ruins and buriuhplaces, demonstrate this point clearly. 
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Tlie oldest coffin, or rather sarcophagus, in the world, is 
that found in the great pyramid of Tgypt, and is scarcely 
six feet and a half long. From looking also at the height of 
raummies which have been brought to this country, we 
must conclude that the people who inhabitetl Egypt two or 
tlirec thousand years ago, were not superior in size to the 
present inhabitants of that country. Neither do the in¬ 
ferences from the findinjg of ancient armour, as helmets or 
breast-plates, or from buildings designctl for the abode 
and accommoilalion of men, concur in strengthening the 
proofs of any diminution of stature in man. 

Passing over the fables of the Giants of profane history, 
wc come to their mention, in Scripture, beiore the Flood, 
in the sixth chapter of Genesis, vi.4: (“ there were Giants 
in the earth in those days**;) where, the Hebrew word 
NephiUm does not signify Giants, as commonly translated, 
but violent men. ^mc think that instead of Giants in 
stature, monslers of rapine and wicketlncss were intended 
to be represented; and Dr. Johnson says, that the idea of 
a Giant is alwavs associated widi something fierce, brutal, 
and wicked. The context in the next verse, that “ the 
wickedness of man was great in the earth," renders the 
above interpretation more probable than any relation to 
the stature of man. In the tnirtccnlh chapter of Numbers, 
V. 83, the reference to “ the Giants, the sons of Anak, which 
came of tlie Giants,"^ implies the family ot Aiiakim to 
have been men of great stature, and the context states cir¬ 
cumstances ot comparison, in peoolc being as grass¬ 
hoppers in tlicir sight; still, the fears of the spies may have 
magnified the dimensions of this family into the gigantic. 

The notion of the existence of Giants formerly, has, 
also, in many instances, been founded on the discovery of 
the bones of different large animals belonging to extinct 
species, which have been ascribed to human subjects of 
extraordinary stature. The bones of an elephant have 
even been figured and described by Buffon as remains of 
human Giants, in the supplement to his classical work. 
Tlie extravagance of suen suppositions has been com¬ 
pletely exposed by geologists, and the supposed fossil re¬ 
mains of gigantic human bones arc proved to have 
belonged to the Megatherium and Palwotheiiamf and 
other individuals: which certainly proves that in remote 
ages there existed animals of much larger dimensions than 
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any now in being, though we have no reason to suppose 
that this variety extended to our own species. 

In more tnodem limes, the belief in (iiaiits has been 
fostered hy the exaggerated accounts of the colossal sta* 
turc of the Patagonians, such as have been alreatly ex¬ 
plained*. Bluinenhach observes : the supposed Patago¬ 
nian giants have sunk, in the relations of travellers from 
Magalhaens* time dowti to our own, from 12 feet to 7 
feet, and at best are but little taller than any other men 
of good statu ref." 

The j)raciiee of associating certain stupendous pheno- 
inena of Nature with Giants has, douhtlevs, strengthened 
belief in them, especially in the minds of the young: the 
** Giants’ Causewiiy,” in Antrim, is an example, indeed, 
the majority of such phenomena, which strike the l)c- 
holder with their inagnuude, have been referred by igno¬ 
rant persons to Giants, or the Devil." Such are “ the 
Devil’K Punchbowl,’* in Hampshire; ** the Devil's Arrows,” 
in Yorkshire; and “the Devil’s Jumps,” a conspicuous 
group of barren and somewhat conical hills in Surrey, ap¬ 
parently the remaining {mrsion of a stratum of sand rc- 
duceil by abrasion to their present irregular form. Crom¬ 
lechs and other huge stones, and Barrows, or burial-places 
of heroes, and even Stonehenge itself, have probably caused 
the existence of ( iiants to linger in the minds of weak per¬ 
sons, until an acquaintance with geology has enabled them 
to trace these [ihenomena to natural causes. 

Coleridge has appositely exposed the fallacy of the be¬ 
lief in Giania, hy imagining a traveller in some unpeopled 
part of America to be attracted to the mountain burial-place 
of one of the primitive inhabitants. He digs into it, and 
fiiulH that it contains the bones of a man of mighty stature ; 
and he is tempted to give way to the belief, that as there 
were Giants in Uiosc days, so that all men were Giants. 
But. a second and wiser thought may suggest to him, that 
this tomb would never have foiced itself upon his notice, 
if it had not contained a body that was ilistinguished iroin 
others; that of a man who had been seleeUnl as a chieftain 
or ruler for the very reason that he surpasned the rest of 
his tiil)e in stature, and who now lies thus conspicuously 
inhumed uuoii the mountain-top, while the bones of his 
followers are Laid uuobtrmfively together in tlie plain below. 

8co pngo 3ia. 

t Muoual of Iho KlciuentM of Natural llivtory, p. 30. 
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The best account of GUntH, at once scientific and popu¬ 
lar, tliat wc have seen, will be found in JamcMoti» Journal^ 
1633: it is by the eminent naturalist M. Geodroy-St^ 
flilaire, and extends to nearly fifty pages of the above 
journaL 


THE U»ICOBK, 

The most famous among tlic Fabulous Animals of tlic 
Ancients, was the Unicorn, whose real existence has been 
obstinately ameried, even in the present day ; or, at least, 
proofs c»f Its exktence have been eagerly s^mght for. Three 
several animals are frequently mentioned by the Ancients 
as having only one horn plac^ on the middle of the fore¬ 
head, \iz the Oryr of Africa, having cloven hoofs, the hair 
placetl reversely to that of other animal®, its height equal 
to that of the bull, or even of the rhinoceros, and said to 
resemble defer and goats in its form ; the Indian Atif hav¬ 
ing solid hof»fs; and the Monoctro*, properly so called, 
whose feet are sometimes compared to tho^ of the lion, 
and sometimes to the^ of the elephant, and is, therefore, 
considered to have divided feet. The horsc-unicom and 
the bull-unicom arc, doubtlees, both referable to the In¬ 
dian Aes, for even the latter is descrilx^ as having solid 
hoofs. We may, therefore, be fully assured that these 
animals have never really existed, as no solitary horns have 
ever found their way into our ojllections, excepting those 
of the rhinoceroi and narwal. Again, in all clovcn- 
footed anifnairi, the frontal bone is divided longitudinally 
into two, so that there could not possibly, as very justly 
remarked by Camjier, be a horn placed upon the suture; 
a conclusion fatal to the identity of the Oryx and the Mo- 
nocerofl. 

It has, however, been suggestal tliat the straight-homed 
Anltloffe Or fjT of Gmelin may have furnished the idea of 
the Unicom being an Oryx. 8upf)o«ng an individual of 
this s|)ectes to have been seen which had accUlentally lost 
one of its horns, it may have been taken as a representa- 
tivcof the entire race, and erroneously adopted by Aristotle, 
to he copied by all his successors. All this b quite possi¬ 
ble, and even natural, and gives not the smallest evidence 
for the existence of asiuglc-horned s{>ecie» of antelope. 

One of the most eminent zoologists of the day, however, 
refers the Unicom to the Indian lUiinoccros t and hb eX- 
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n!afuiii(7fi U At onrc bri€?f anfl %ni\%hcU>ry. Ifc olnerr^: j 

The IniliQfi lUrinocercM afFarcN a remarkable int^t&nef ] 
of the ofjstructioriN whir.li the jirogrcRS of knowledge may 4 
Auffer, and the groa* al;aiirditica which not unfrequently * 
rtault from the wrong Application of a name. This animai, < 
to wiioxe liorn the RiiperAtition of tfie FerKians and Arabs | 
liAN in all agCA attributed peculiar virtues*, became known 
to the Greeks through the description of C’tesias, a crerio- ( 
lous [diysician of Umt nation^ who appears to hatre resided 
at the court of Fersia in the time of the younger Cyrus, I 
aliout 4tH) years iH^forc (lie liirth of Christ. Ills account, I 
though rnisf'd up with a great deal of credulous absurdity, 
contains a very valuable and perfectly recogmzMc descrip- 
tion of the Rhinoceros,under the ridiculous name, Iiowctct, 
of the ffulian Afo; and as he attributed to it a whole hoof 
like the horse, ami a single horn in the forehead, specula¬ 
tion required hut one step further to produce the fabulous 
Unicorn, such as it appears In the Roval Arms of Eng¬ 
land, and such as it has retained its hold on popular ere- * 
dulity for the last two thousand yearsf.” We suspect that 
Heraldry, with its animal absurdities, has contributed 
fiH^rc to the propagation of error respecting the natural 
world, than any other species of miHreprcsentation. | 

It should be adiled. that the Rev. John Campbell, in 
his 'fravvlM in H>ntih A fika^ (vol. ii. p. ^^04,) describes the I 
head of another animal, wlilch, as far as the horn Is corn- I 
ccrncti, seems to jipproach nearer than the common rhino* | 
ccros to the Unicorn of the ancients. While, in the 
Machow territory, the Hottentots broiiglit to Uie IravcIJcr 
a head different from that of any rhinoceros that had jn'c- 
viously been killed. 'Flic common African Rhinoceros 
has a crooked horn resembling a cock s spur, which n«cs 
alajut nine or ten inches above the nose, and inclines 
backward; immediately behind which is a straight thick j 
horn. Rut the head tliey brought, had a straight horn 
projecting three feet from the foreliead, about ten inches 
above the tip of the nose. The projection of this great 
horn very much resembles that 01 the fanciful Unicorn in 
(be British arms. It has a small thick horny substance 
eight inches long, immediately behind it, and which can 

♦ Are pfigc 274. 

Mr OgUity } Ilf. Ilo/I©** ISftttirfll tIhUtry <4 the Jlhnnfnynn Moiin^ 
tsla)i 
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hardly be observed on the animal at the distance of 100 
yards; so that this species must look like a Unicorn, (in 
the sense * one-hornetl,’) when running in the field." Tlic 
author adds: “the animal is considereti by naturalists, 
since the arrival of the skull in London, to be the Unicorn 
of the ancients, and the same that is describetl in Job 
xxxix." A fragment of the skull, witli the horn, is depo- 
sited in the Museum of the London Missionary Society. 

rilE MERMAID. 

The absurd notion, “ that there are Mermen and Mer¬ 
maids, half man or woman, and the remainder fish,” was 
of long standing, but is now exploded. “ Few eyes,” say* 
Sir Tiiomas Hrowne, “ have cscapeil the picture of Mer¬ 
maids, (for he does not admit tneir existence,) that is, 
according to Horace, this monster with woman's head above 
and fishy extremity below; and these are conceived to 
answer the shape of the ancient Syrens that attempteil 
upon Ulysses. \Vhich, notwithstanding, were of another 
description, containing no fishy composure, but made up 
of man and bird; tlie humane mediety variously placet!, 
not only above, but below.'* Sir Thomas is, on the con¬ 
trary, inclined to refer the Mermaid to Dagon, the tutelary 
deity of the Philistines, which, according to the common 
opinion, was half human and half fish—tliat is, with a 
human female bust and a fish-like termination: though 
the details of this fish-idolatry are very confinetl and con¬ 
jectural. 

The progress of zoological science has long since de¬ 
stroyed the belief in the existence of tlie Mermaid. If its 
upper structure be human, with lungs resembling our own, 
how could such a creature live and breathe at the bottom 
of the sea, where it is stated to be? for our own most ex¬ 
pert divers are unable to stay under water more than half 
an hour. Suppose it to be of the cetaceous class, it could 
only remain under the water two or three minutes together, 
witliout rising to the surface to take breath 5 and if this 
were the case with the Mermaid, would it not be oftencr 
seen ? 

The olden accounts of the taking of Mermaids are too 
absurd for quotation: but it is tridy surprising that the 
exhibition of a pretended Mermaid in London, so lately 
as in 1822, should have caught tliousanils of dupes; 300 
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or 400 of whom paid daily one Bhilling each for the iiiduh 
gence of their credulity. The impoaturc was, however, 
too gross to last long; and it was ascertained to he the 
dried skin of the head and shoulders of a monkey, attached 
rcry neatly to the dried skin of a fish of the salmon kind, 
witn the head cut off*; the compound fipure being stuifed 
and highly varnished, the better to deceive the eye. This 
grotesque object was taken by a Dutch vessel from on 
hoard a native Malacca boat; and, from the reverence 
shown to it by the sailors, It is supposed to have represented 
the incarnation of one of the idol-gods of the Molucca 
Islandi. The Chinese and Japanese are very skilful in 
dressing up such matters; and this was, doubtless, a 
nufneture or the J iidian Seas 11 is remarkable that another 

pretended Mermaid shown in Holland is stated to have 
teen brought from Japan: this specimen, has but one 
fin at the tail, so that if the olgcct was ever in the water, 
its head must have been, at all times, lower than any other 
part. Both specimens arc, however, so unsightly as to 
reduce Dryden’s fine woman ending in a fisifs tail,** to 
a witty fancy. 

The existence of Mermaids has, however, been attested 
by so many witnesses, os to induce us to seek for the means 
by which they have, doubtless, been imposed on. Most 
01 these observers have known but little of natural history, 
and many of them have been superstitious seamen, wiio 
have, in all probability, mistaken for a Mennaid a Dugoiig, 
which, of all the celacew approaches the nearest in form to 
man; and which, when its head and breast are raised 
above the water, and its pectoral fins, resembling hands, 
are visible, might easily be taken by the above observers 
for a semi-human being. 

We have omitted to state that the Mermaid is related to 
nave been seen using a comb and toilet-glass, which ac¬ 
cessories to ilte fable, together with the origin of the crea¬ 
ture, t>ir George Head Urns ingeniously attempts to explain 
m his popular Home Tour :— 

The resemblance of the Seal or Sea»calf to the calf con¬ 
sists otdy in the voice, and the voice of the calf is certainly 

« It In but Jiiiiticc to Htnto, tliat the PMItor of the LiUrarif Qaxetle wue 
one of the f\nt, If not the Smt joumftlikt, to exjmife the fnbrlcation of 
the 5fermAfi] of lOfJ; wlilch other lesi cogQoloua obicrvcrs were in (lured 
to regard ni a nattiral wonder! 
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not dissimilar to that of a man; therefore, the connexion 
of the seal to humanity is, perhaps, farther preserved by the 
Greek •word signifying a man, being and a seal 
But the claws of the seal, as well as the hand, are like a 
lady’s back hair-comb; wherefore, altogether, supposing 
the resplendence of sea-water streaming down its polished 
neck on a sun-shiny day the substitute for a looking-glass, 
we arrive at once at the falmlous history of the marine 
maiden, or Mermaid, and the appendages of her toilet.” 

After so many exposures of the absurd belief in Mer¬ 
maids, we certainly did not expect to find any person in 
Europe weak enough to report the existence of one of 
these creatures to an eminent scientific body. Yet such 
has been the case; for, on June 2*2, 1840, the First Secre¬ 
tary of the Ottoman Embassy at Paris addressed a note 
to the Academy of Sciences at Paris, stating, seriously, that 
his father, who is in the Admiralty department of Con¬ 
stantinople, had recently seen a Mermaid^ while crossing 
the Bosphorus; which communication caused a great ded 
of hilarity! 


THE PnCENlX, 

Sir Thomas Browne devotes a chapter to the ancient 
history of this wonder of the world,” commencing— 
That there is but one Phoenix in the world, which after 
many hundred years bumeth itself, and from the a.shes 
thereof ariseth up another, is a conceit not new, or altoge¬ 
ther popular, but of great antiquity; not only deliveied by 
humane authority but frequently expressed also by holy 
writers . . . All which notwithstanding, we cannot pre¬ 
sume the existence of tliis animal; nor dare we affirm 
there is any Phoenix in nature." Sir Thomas then shows 

there to be no ocular describer,” and that Herodotus, who 
led the story unto the Greeks, plainly saith, he never 
attained the sight of any, but only in the picture.” A 
number of erudite guesses are added ; such as, “ that the 
Phoenix was a Bird of Paradise, and alike the emblem of 
the Kesurrection and the Sunagain, “ that it was a 
palm-tree, and that it was only a mistake upon the ho¬ 
monymy of the Greek word Poenix, which signifies also a 
palm-tree.” The common story may be told in a few 
words:—The Phceni.t was thought to abide one hundred 
years in the deserts of Arabia, and at the expiration of 
z 2 
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that pcrio<J to appear in the Temple of the Sun at Hdso' 
pcjliis, fall upon Uie biaxing altar, and during iU crematmti, 
pour forth a melodious w>ng from, or'through, the orifices 
of its feathers, which thus formed a thousand organ'pipas: 
the feather* of the belly and breast being reimt&i of a 
gold colour. 

This fable ha* l>een attempted to l>e explained by tlie 
fiupprasition, that in warm where aacri^ces 

usually took place in the open air, many bird* of prey, 
particularly vultures, undeterred by tlie fire and umoke of 
the altars, have dropped down, iinnelleil by hunger, to 
seize the raw flesh laid u[H)n lliem ; wlien.if some j>erislied 
in the flames, and others escape/I, a suflielent basis was 
afforde/| to the rnarvehbving ancient* for tlie erection of 
tfieir fabulous structure. 

'j’he ailoritlon of the Plimnix by chemist*, as a shop- 
sign, douhrfes* originatal in its association with Aieherny. 
Mir Thomas Browne say*-^SSome have written majes¬ 
tically (of the Phreuix), a* I^aracelaus, in hi* Ixwk />e 
AzolhfOr Dff fJ/^no ri Lima Vilm i and a* several liermeli' 
cal philosr>phers, involving therein tlie secret of their 
Klixir, and enigmatically exjiressing the nature of tlidr 
great work.’' The appropnatenes* of the Phomix a* a 
fire office emblem is still more evident. 

The Phmnix is sometime* metaphorically applie^l to 
persons, as, “ f fc i* a Phmnl* of hi* kind y—** felie is a 
rhrenix among women tlie expression referring U) Uie 
Idea that only one Pheenix ever existed atone time ; where¬ 
fore, by a figure of speech, perfection i* intended, lastly, 
Metmsmh, in a neat stanza, compare* the fhlelity of lovers 
to the Phmnix, whidi, say* he, ‘^everybody talk* of, but 
nolKKly ha* seen/' 


OlUFl'INg. 

Bill 'I’lioMA* Hiiow.sa refer* to the supposed Griffin, a* 
a mixt airfi dubious animal, in the fore part resembling 
an K^je, and behind the sliape of a Lion, with erected 
ears four feet, and a long tail," tlie iKjIlef In which ** maiij 
affirm, and most deny not." Hlr 1 horna* then show* tin* 
twofold nature of bird and beast to he monstrous, if 
examined by the doetrlneof animals,” or, In other word*, 
the state of z^K)logical knowbige in hi* time. The Gryjie*, 
or Griffins, of Scripture he regards a* a large B|>eclei of 
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esgle. The story of GriflSns defending mines of gold, 
near the Arimaspi, or one-eyed nation, he treats as a 
poetical fable—a mere hearsay of Herotlotus. Yet, 
liieroglyphically. Sir Thomas allows Uie Griffin to “ make 
out well the projierties of a guardian; the ear implying 
attention, the wdiigs celerity of execution; the lion-Jike 
sliape, c»urage and audacity ; the hookctl bill, reser%’ance 
and tenacity. It is also an emblem of valour and magna¬ 
nimity, as being compounded of the Eagle and Lion, the 
noblest animals in tfieir kinds ; and so it is applicable 
unto Princes, Presidents, Generals, ami all heroic Com¬ 
manders; and so b it also borne in the coat arms of 
many noble families of Eurojjc.** 

But Sir Thomas Browne claims for tlie Griffin a far 
more ancient appiopriation than as an heraldic distinc* 
tion ; since he considers it to be a hieroglyphic of the 
Egyptians, implying the great celerity, strengtli, and 
vigour of the Sun. Thus, ‘‘ in antient coins, we meet 
with Gryphiiis, conjointly with Apollo’s Tripodes and 
diariot-wheels; and the marble Gryplans at St. Peters, 
in Rome, as learned men conjecture, were first translated 
from the Temple of Apollo*."' 

We find the Griffin to have been a favourite emblem 
with Uie Greeks; and a dbtiiiguished naturalist of our 
times has offered an ingenious idea of its origin from the 
Tapir, now known as the largest land animal in Soutlt 
America. M. Ilouliii oteerves, that the Greeks, who traf¬ 
ficked across the Black Sea, came in contact with the 
Scythians; and they, on their part, traded with the*Argi- 
peans, a Tartar people inhabiting the valleys at the foot of 
the Ural Blountains; the rich mines of uhich, doubtless, 
were known to the Greeks through the Scyihians. In 
those early and superstitious ages, every treasure was 
supposed to possess its peculiar guardbn: such warders 
were chosen for their strength and frightful appearance; and 
hence arose tlie compound images of the wing^-d Serpent, 
tile Dragon, and the Griffin with the beak of an eagle and 
the claws of a lion. This la.st figure, our author conceiv'es, 
was originally the guardian monster of the tr^uresof the 
Ural Mountains, the Cortlillerss of the Argipeans; and its 
representation and its fabulous hbtory weie conveyed to 
the Greeks by the intervention of the Scythians, mingled 
♦ Tulgar Ertori, tx lii. c. ati pp. U|—liS. 
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%vhli traditions of the gold mines, in a manner conform 
able with the Midrit of the times. 

This animal, as it is evident by the illustration of M 
Itouhn H rnemoir, which we l.ave conied, (sre Prmlhpiccf ) 
rwiKsesKCM. it* it?* general outline, a close resemblance to the 
Tapir in a silting attitude (r/); and the learned naturalist 
thus accotints for its ptwession of the various addenda of 
^vings, crest, and tail. It is evident, he aiJds, that the 
original image of the Griffin, when introduced into Greece 
was destitute of wings; ns Heredotus, the oldest author 
who dei-crihes it, does not mention the wings; and his 
•lienee upon that point is important tesimony. But the 
more ancient draijons of the caverns of Greece were nearly 
all furnished with those incmlxjrs; wherefore, upon the 
introduction of a new monster, it would appear requisite, 
according to the [preconceived notions or the people, to 
add ihein to its figure; and it was no very great stretch of 
imagination to accord the wings of an eagle to an animal 
which seemed alreadv to [wssess its head; for the pro¬ 
boscis of the 'fapir, when I>ent down in its usual position 
bears no little similitude to the beak of that bird. ' 

The scuI[»U)rs, wlio considered the Griffin in a pictur¬ 
esque point of view, emnloying it in their arabesque oma- 
ments, again contributed to alter its original form. To 
bestow additional gracefulness to its neck, they surmounted 
it with a mane, like that of ihcir horses, making the hairs 
shori, straight, and erect; and it is not impossible that they 
might have retained the genuine hogged mane of the 
tanir. Afterwards, to render still more fantastic a being 
which was already inferrncdiale lictwecn a quadruped and 
a bird, they converted this crest into the likeness of the 
dorsal fin of a fish. 

I he division of the toes of the tapir caused, whh the 
Greeks, the same error as with the Chinese In the fabdea- 
tion of their Me; and, accordingly, they substilutcfl for 
them thor.e of the lion. As to the tail, it was almost cer¬ 
tain that they would attempt to supply that appendage ; 
and whilst some merely gave to the animal one conforma¬ 
ble with Its feet, others desiring to make the figure wholly 
imaginary, bestowed upon it a spiral scroll, and orna¬ 
mented it with the leaves of the acanthus^(^). 

It remains to be explained how the Tapir was known to 
♦ Annslcs doi Bcfencot Nsturellet. 
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die Greeks; whereasi at present, only dirco species ore 
known, two peculiar to Doutli America, and the third 
lately discovered by M. Jloulin, in Malacca and Sumatra. 

There have, however, been discovered by Cuvier, at Paris, 
the fossil remains of Pulwothenum^ a genus apparently in* 
ter mediate between the rhinoceros, horse, and Tapir, and 
in outline closely approximating to tliat of the American 
and Indian Tapirs. 

DRAGONS. 1^ 

Tiir. belief in the existence of Dragons was fostered by 
so many circumstances, that we are scarcely surprised to 
find traces of it retained even in the nomenclature of mo¬ 
dern science. I^Icanwhile, it is hard to tell the origin of 
this belief, unless the Dragon of fable ♦ be an exaggeration 
of the crocodile by old naturalists: for it resembles a huge 
lizard more than any other animal. And the name of Fly¬ 
ing Dr^on is, to tins day, applied to a small Saurian found 
in the East Indies; which, being furnished with a kind of 
wing, like that of the bats, but independent of the four 
feet, sustains itself like a parachute, when it leaps from 

♦ Of all Dragons, that of Wontloy is tho most oolcbratod. ** Tlifi 
famous monster had, according to old story, forty-four teeth of iron, nndi 
totno historians say he usod to swallow tip ohurches full of iieoplc, fat 
parson and all, and pick hia teeth with the steeple; but this'was probably 
only scandal. Dlttlo children, however, It Is certain, ho used to nuinch up 
os wo would an apple. Ho had eyes liko live coals, with a long sting in 
bis toll, and hU sulphurous breath poisoned the country for ten mtt(« 
round. The knight who went to fight this monster very wisely got 
binisolf n suit of armour stuck all over with iron spikes, so that ho 
lookcMi like a gi'cat hedgehog, and when tho dragon tried to worry him, 
bo WAS oblig^ to lea VO go again ; then the knight gave him some pro¬ 
per kicks in tho ribs vvitli Uie spikes at the end of his iron boots, and 
once •ran his swon! right into him, and killed him; but the dragon, 
forgetting ho was dead, stlU fought on, fill a great ]>art of his toil being 
lopped nlT, and his blood pouring out by buckets full, he cried out 
* Murder!’ most lustily,and afterwards fainted uwiy, and groimed, and 
kiokod,and died; but, after all, the knight ran his sword into him several 
times, rightly conceiving that such a villain could never bo too dead! If 
tills story should not bo true, it's founded on truth, and that’s all tho same 
thing. An overgrown rascally attorney, at Wantlcy, near Rotherham. 

In Yorkshire, cheated some children out of a largo estate; but a gen¬ 
tleman in tho neighbourhood, arming himself with tho Rpikes ctf the 
law, recovered their property for them; and the attorney having lost it 
and bis chamoter for over,♦sickened, grieved, and died. But what 
■would such a dry cvcry*day story of vlllnny bo ^vo^th without some 
poetical fiourishes about it ? or, as Flutter says,—* Really tho common 
occurrences of thisUitlo dirty world are hxurdly worth relating, wiUiout 
some embellishment**’—Percy*# JUUqut* ^ AnekHi Poefry. 
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lifiinrh lo brmiHii it ilnrn not fioRum the fnaiftr fA 
llic* Rlr, «ihI po r»ilpiiie Ifpelf into flight like » 
liini; llit* rpillu't ** flying’* is «fi ena^^erfitujfh 

/hnntf is ni»e nf (lie ronstpIlAtions rpferrpd 
l»y lllglmis to the fnlile t»f llie lltsperides of iheek my* 
lliology. 'riiese throe iiytnphs dwelt in n liefliitifn) gArdew 
til the western psits of the enrlli. In wliieli grew the cefe^ 
hriiiiHl iiee whleli Ikhp gMlilen npples, 'riiese eptdes were 
eimrdnl l»y n fierce ilrngnii named Ladon, who never 
alepi; hnl llerenlea klllen this dragon, and carried frff the 
pret Ions fnilt. 

In tlie Ap(MMly|»tte, the Devil la called the Drogon; frtl 
which ncronnt Hi. (Icorge, the patron saint of Knglamf, is 
nsnally paintetl on hofselmck, and lilting at a dragon under 
Ilia het, aa emhlrmallcal (»f llie salnt’a faith and h#rfltride» 
If (he old nalnialiata l elleved In the terrors of 
lliey were aa credolooa reaiiecflng an antidote to them. 

•*'I he nalnrallata ohaerve# (aaya llowell,) that frorroing 
apillle kllla Dra^ona*/' i'hey also gave the name o? 

** Dragnii^a llloom* to a reainotis eaiidatlon from a fmhn^ 
(fee In the I aal and ^Vest Indies; llie colour of tlie resirr 
heing that of hlotal. Again, the term “ Dragmi-fly" haa 
heen applied to a harnilesa Insect, from an erroneous nrdiori 
fif its possesslifg a sharp sting, 

lleienlly, however, an Ingenlona attempt has lieen made 
to identify the Dragon of fahle wltli the crocorllle^ 

Ml c*reminviire has written a short l^ssay on the ex^ 
hfence of Ifragons, of whleli we meet siicli constant mem 
Hon In (he h'gends and histories of ihe frdddle ages, fie 
will not lielieve these monsters to he the mere creations of 
foimniee, and addncesseveral ingenious reasons for Ixjller-* 
hig lliem Vo have heen real croi’odlles. lie cites tnftny 
known facts (»f tiatinal history, to prove that there Is no 
reason to believe that tliesc creatures never Inhalaterl 
western Knrnfie, merely liecanse we do not now find them 
iherei Ami, above all, ho adduces (he fact that, In (lie 
aatnh at the inotidi of theBeine, at llarflenr and Qoille- 
hteuf, eiflifG siteletons of crocodiles have heen fofmdina 
stale only half fnsslll/ed, Frinn all which he concludes# 
that llie cohiinlial battles of the heroes of the middle ages 
_wl(lf dragons were, Jn irotlo real encotmters with eroco^ 

♦ Pninltht 

\f fi’Uitape'e fontitilfttltatijr, toh it. pp. !?(>, id# 
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Adam’s apple 

Is ihc^iiamc given to the protuberance in the fore part of 
tlic tliroat, occasioned by tho projection of the thyroid car¬ 
tilage of the larynx. 1 his name originated from a super¬ 
stitious tradition^ that apiece of the forbidden fruit, wliich 
Adam ate, stuck in his tfiroat, and occasioned the swelling. 

the mmooNs. 

Many contradictory opinions have been held concerning 
the Gorgons. Some critics have considered them as lovely 
young women, whoso beauty was bo powerful ns to fix 
every behohler in motionless amazement; others have 
supposed them to be frightful old hags, whose deformity 
wiis so hideous, that no one could look at them without 
fihuddering; and some late writers, with a sceptical refine¬ 
ment, have denictl their existence. But I (says lla\ ley) 
adhere (o the evidence of that very respectable old Grecian, 
Palmphatus, who wrote a treatise expressly to explain the 
poetical riddles of his country; in wliich he declnres, that 
the three princely Gorgon sisters, Stheno, Euryale, and 
Medusa, were three voluntary old maids 

oil ROLES. 

Tub word Creole is often, in England, understood to 
imply a Mulatto; but tho term means a native of a West 
Indian colony, whether while, black, or of the coloured 
population. 

MAN HAS ONE RIB LESS THAN A WOMAN.” 

Sill Thomas Browne observes, “that a Man liulh one 
llib less than a Woman, is a common conceit, derived from 
tho History of r/evim?, wherein it stands delivered that 
Eve was framed out of a llib of Adam ; whence it is con¬ 
cluded the sex of the man still wants the rib that our 
father lost in Eve. And this is not only passant with the 
many, but was urged against Columbus, in an anatomy of 
his at Pisa, where, having prepared tho skeleton of a 
woman that chanced to have thirteen ribs on one side, 
there arose a party that cried him down, and even unto 
oaths afltrmen, this was tho rib wherein a woman ex¬ 
ceeded. Were this true, it would ocularly silence that 
dispute out of which side Eve was framed; it would de¬ 
termine the opinion of Oleaster, that she was made out of 
^ Examlnci* Nowppaper. 
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the ribs of both sides, or such as A'oin the expression of (he 
text maintain there was a pluralliy of ribs recjuired; and 
inij^ht Indeed decry the jmraimlicai expression of Origon, 
Cajetnn, and such as fearing to concede a monstrosity, or 
mutilate the integrity of Adam, preventively conceive the 
creation of thirteen riba*/’ 

Ihit tlds will not consist with reason or inspection,'* 
which prove that both man and woman have on eacli side 
twelve ribs; seven true, which are fixed to the breast-bone 
ns well us to the back-bone ; and five faUe ribs, which are 
merely fixed to the back* 

VKNTIIILOQUISM. 

Wn AT reference the word Vvutnloqnhm can posaihly bear 
to a faculty whereby the whole mystery is performed by 
the muscles of the throat, 1 am at a loss to know; whereas, 
by the etymology, one might fairly presume that that in¬ 
dolent organ the i)elly, whose province, proverbially, is to 
do nothing Imt eat, were now about to assume a new pri¬ 
vilege, break silence, and talk, At all events, no matter 
bo w tlie sound be generated, the artist baa positively no 
eontrol over its transmission,' and although indlstinctnesB 
of utterance may create a sort of Impression of distance, 
yet for the rest of the deception, the hiCHt-ulique sensation 
of a voice proceeding down the ehimney, or upwardi 
through the window, such fantasies exist, even to their 
unlimited extent, solely in the imagination of the hearer, 
A familiar, or tloll, is an Indlspensahle meml>er of a Ven- 
triUnjuist’s estaldislunent; and, for aught we know to the 
contrary, the (irecian sage, wiih his demon, was merely 
a Ventriloquist; or, at allevenia, an autoloquist.or thinker 
aloud, *J’he author then notices an occasion, when the 
office was performed hy a small wooden efflgy, in like¬ 
ness of an oltl man wiih a wig, whose lips, when su|i- 
posed to sjieak, moved extremely naturally; so as hy 
alluring the eye to a definite point, effectually to imhne 
every spectator with a notion or reality f* 

WJSTAXIt’S IN NATUIIAU IlIBTOItV. 

How continually are the Nurserymen and fiardenera of 
this country complaining of extensive damage done to llieir 
crops and their fruit-trees hy different species of Insects! 

♦ Vulgar ICrroi'ii, IhmiK vII. o. U. i», UU4. 
t &ir Oaurgii Uuad's Ilomu Tuur, 
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Yet, these very insects, from being CAllcd by vulgar pro¬ 
vincial names, arc almost totally unknown to naturalists, 
who cannot, therefore, supply that information whidi is 
desired. It is surely not too much to expect that a gar¬ 
dener should be able to tell the difference ^tween a beetle 
and a fly; between an insect with four wings, and one 
without. Yet BO little has this information b^n thought 
of among the generality of this profession, that not one in 
twenty lias any knowled^ on the sul^jcct! Country 
gentlemen complain of their fruit being devoured by 
oirds, and orders are given for an indiscriminate destruc- 
tion of birds’ nests: the sparrows, more especially, arc per¬ 
secuted without mercy, os being the cliicf aggressors; 
while tlie robin redbreast, conceived to lie Uio most 
innocent inhabitant of the garden, is fostered and pro¬ 
tected. Now, a little acquaintance with the Natural ilis- 
tory of these two birds would set their characters in oppo¬ 
site liglits. The sparrows, more especially in country 
situations, very rarely frequent the gtu^en; because, grain 
being tlieir chief footl, they search for it round the farm¬ 
yard, the rick, and tlic stable: they resort to Buch situa¬ 
tions accordingly. The robins, on tiic other hand, are the 
great devourers of the small fruits: they come from tlie 
nest just before the currants and gooselicrrics arc ripe, and 
they immediately spread ilicmsclves over the adjacent 
minlens, which (hey do not quit so long as there is any- 
tiiing to pillage. It may appear stranTO, as it certainly is, 
that no wrkcr onour native birds should have been aware 
of these facts; but it is only a proof how little tliosc per¬ 
sons, who arc, nevertheless, interested in knowing such 
things, attend to tlie habits and economy of beings conti- 
niiulTy before their eyes. In like manner, we protect 
blackbirds for their song, tliat they may rob us of our wall 
and standard fruits with impunity. It belioves every one 
to show humanity to animals, although we arc authorisal 
and jusUflccl in destroying sucli as arc found by experience 
to injure our property. Under this latter head, however, 
we are aimniitting so many mistakes, Uiat, ere long, some 
of the most elegant and interesting of our native animals 
will probably be cxtirpatctl Country ^ntlcmcn give 
orders to tlieir gamekeepers to destroy all ‘'vermin” on 
Uicir preserves; and these menials, equally ignorant with 
their masters of what “ vermin’* are really ir^urious, com- 
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ffictico Rt) indlRcrlmlrmfo stuck upon all anlrna1a« The 
Jay, tlio wooiljicckcr, and the aijuirrcl, three of the most 
elegant and Innocent hdialdtants of our woods, are clootned 
to tiio same destruction as the stoat, the polecat^ and the 
hawk. Yet these f(»ffnrr peaceful denizens of our woods are 
destroyed and exterminated, from sheer Ignorance of the 
most unr)uestionahle facts In their history. The jay^ Im 
deed, Is said to suck eggs; Imt this Is never done except In a 
stuircity of Insect food, which rarely, If ever, happens. 'The 
woodpecker lives entirely upon those Insects whicli destroy 
trees, and is therefore one of the most ellicleiit preservers 
of our plantations \ while the scpiirrel feeds exclusively on 
fruits and nuts. 'To suppose that either of these are pre¬ 
judicial to the eggs or the yotmg of partridges and phea- 
satits, woidd he just as reasonahlc as to believe that goaU 
suckers milked cows, or that hedgehogs devoured poultry*. 

TIIH MON. 

'I'liK Lion has been styled **The King of the Beasts,^ 
from his surnassing In physical strength ail other animals. 
Ills generosity and courage are more doubtful. Mr. 
Jturchell, the traveller In Africa, says.* ‘‘when men first 
adopted the Lion as an emblem of courage, It would acern 
that they regarded great size and strength as Indicating it; 
but they were greatly mistaken In the character they have 
given to this indolent, skulking animal t and have over¬ 
looked a much better examnie of true courage, and of 
other virtues also, In the bold and faithful flog." Still, 
very dillerent aeeounts are given by travellers of fho 
cruelty or genero.sity of the Lion's nature, which resnlt, in 
all nrobahility, from a difierence In time or circumstances, 
or tno degree of hunger which the Individual experienced 
wlien the respective observations were made upon him. 

The Lioiis of Lonl Trudhoe, In iho British Museum, 
are the I)€st setdpltired renresentatlous of the animal in 
this cottniry; although the Lion Is otir natural Iderogfyphlc, 
and there are many Inindrcd statues of hlm,«yet not one 
atnong them all appears without a defect* which makes our 
rqire.^eutations of him belong to the class vu/ih, insteatl 
fault not found hi any JSgyptlan sculpture|^. 

^ CnhhiPt CVtlopmfna of Not. Jthi. 

1 M, Iftrttoinl f rfot‘«?aing9 of tlio KojrM Oooiety of Jittwature, Jan. 
a, JW40, ' 
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UNTAMEABLE UY^ENA. 

Colonel Svkes has taken some pains to correct the 
Popular I*>ror respecting the ferocious and untameable 
disposition of the Hyuena. In India, the Colonel pos¬ 
sessed a female cub, which was allowed to run about the 
house, and would play with the sailors on board ship: 
indeed, it was as playful and good-humoured as a puppy. 
Subsequently, Colonel Sykes placed this Hyiena in the 
gardens of the Zoological Society; and there, when full- 
grawn, it fondly recognized its master by rubbing its head, 
neck, and back against his hand^. 

Cuvier states that, in the day-time, the cage of a 
Striped Ilytena may be entered with impunity, when it 
will fawn upon those it know^s; and, were it not for the 
prejudices of the public on this subject* a Hycena thus 
tamed might be entrusted with as much liberty as a com¬ 
mon dog.*" 

“The laughing Hya?na” may be traced to a belief 
among the Greeks and Romans, that the Hyeena could 
imitate the human voice, and charmed shepherds, so as to 
rivet them to the spot on which they stood. 

Pliny, from the great strength of the Hyaena's neck, 
believed it to consist of only one jointless bone; and fur¬ 
ther, he credited the efficacy of the neck in magical in¬ 
vocations. A relic of this superstition lingers among the 
Arabs, who, according to Shaw, when tliey kill a Hytena, 
bury the head, lest it should become the element of some 
charm against their safety and happiness. 

THE ELEPHANT. 

The Elephant has superstitiously been made an object 
of veneration, from an exaggerated notion of his intelli¬ 
gence. Indeed, he appears more sagacious than he really 
is, because the facial line, or the vertical height of the 
skull, when compared with its horizontal length, is ele¬ 
vated by causes wnich have no connexion with the volume 
of the brain. The stories of Elephants dancing upon 
ropes at Rome to gratify Nero and Galba, arc examples of 
this exaggeration. Sir Thomas Browne terms grey¬ 
headed errors,” the absurd notions that elephants had no 
joints and could not lie down, but slept against a tree, 
which being almost sawn asunder by the nunters, the beast 
fell with the tree, and was securely captured. 

♦ Proceedings of the Zuological Society, 1833. 
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Thil f«»nnpr[y tipwl in war i«; well 

known ; l»ut tho iHnntnnri refirtweiilatlnn of tlic* Elepliftm 
lH>nrin^ a wUp» I'onvpva a tpty prroiiennq notion of ifre 
tnatipr Wr ‘rinnnna lirnwnp ulwnrvpa • ** flip I*ietifrea of 
I' U'piiant^ whh rn«Hpa nf» llipir ina»le in tlie fwm 

of Irtinl in atatlnnarir fortiflralinna, anil anaweraMe 

unto ilip ann« nf ('a«*liU\ nr PIr John (ilil (’a«!le ; Hhereaa, 
tlio lnwi»r« (hoy |nno wrrp f»f wnml, and girt iifilo thmr 
UhUp«; a« i« dfllvrrpd in llip Imnioa of i1/roWipf'jf, and as 
llipy wnri* appolntrd in tin* aimr of Anllnchni^V’ 

In an pngravfng I'f KnMai Khan, in Ida wocnleri tasfle, 
Unnp np*»n iln* hmk** of four olpphanta, in the (Idrteenth 
centviry. the **ra«*tle” ia of aipiare aimpe. open at (he 
ahh«, with a arndolrenlar rnnf. Iieating (he imperial 
standard ; and. nltogpther. more reaendillng a rwrfed how-» 
dah than a eaade nr fortiiwa hidli of atone. 

at.ow nofiana. 

Ton hnr*»o-jnpkpr nina Ida linnd down the Horae'.a neck 
In a knowing way. anil aaya, '* TIda l.lorae liaa got a lieavjr 
ehnnldpr! he ia a Plow Horae/* lie la right ‘ litn lie dr^ 
in»t nndpi^tand (lie matter. It la not poaaihle that the 
ahmdiler run he too innih loaded with tnnaele, for innacle 
la the aonrre of motion, and lieatowa power. IVhai the 
joekey feela. and forma Ida judgment on, is the alrrupt 
Iranaitinn from the neek to the alionider. which, in a horse 
for the turf^ ought to he a arnnoth. nndnlating surface. 
*rhia ahrnptneaSf or prominence of the ahonlder^ la a con- 
seipience of the upright position of life aoapnla, or ahmd- 
der hlniiet the alopiog nod light alionider reaulta from its 
nhllqnlly. An tipHght ahnimler la tlie mark of a sttirn- 
hlitm Iforae! it tioea Hot retoire enaily to throw Arrward 
the mot I. 

WIIItK-MnoeRII IfOttSKS. 

Ttife rejeellon of tioraes with White Legs and feet Is 
moatly conaUleretl a (natter of caprice^ though the distinc- 
tioti la rensonahle enough. FiVen in a wet aoil and climate, 
white hoofa are more hriltle and more Jiahle to accident 
ami Inmeneaa than hlack ones: and In the stony and wore 
arid snila and elimntea, while lioufa do not aland nearly so 
Well, and are nnieli more liable to break and contract than 
tliose of a tiark colour {. 

♦ Vnl;rrtf Krffifi. fr. e. itLt. p, fl04. 

I air flmrlts lU'll’s tlfltlaetrnler Trentlfe. 1 luid. 
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TUB VA3IP111B RAT 

Has been accused of destroying men and animals by 
aucking their blood ; but “ the truth,*' f^ays Cuvier in his 
Jlcf^ne minimal, ** appears to be that the Vampire inflicts 
only small wounds, which may, probably, become inflam¬ 
matory and gangrenous from the influence of climate.** 

LONOKVITV OF THE DEEIt. 

TtiK traditional opinion that the Deer sometimes attains 
the age of upwards of a hundred years, is not worthy of 
countenance. In the superstitions of the Highlands of 
Scotland, however, arc some arguments in favour of tlie 
Imiga ei cervina seiwctm of Juvenal; and the Gaelic 
adage, “ ihrice the age of a man is tliat of a Deer,*' is 
supported by marvellous stories, attested by chiefs of 
honour and veracity. ^V'ith all his respect for marvellous 
traditions, Mr. Scrope, in his work on DeersiatA'im, docs 
not hesitate to inform us, that all the accounts lie has 
received from park-keepers in England, where there arc 
red deer, contradict their sun|K)sed longevity, and ^tablish 
the fact that the longest-lived Deer has not exceeded 
twenty years of age*. 

WOLVES IN ENOLANU. 

The naturo-bistorical accounts of the Wolf tell us that 
it was extirpated in Britain by tlie salutary edicts of King 
Edgar, who accepted their tongues and heads as tribute, 
or as a commutation for certain crimes. This appears to 
he a Vulgar Error; for in the reign of Edward 1. wolves 
had increased to such a degree that officers were appointed 
to promote their destruction, and lands were held by 
hunting them and destroying them. 

TAltXAHIAN LA3tIi. 

In many books of natural history we find engraved the 
** Scythian Lamb,** sometimes the ** Tartarian Lamb:** it 
was said to be an animal, and although rooted to the 
ground, to have ho deadly an effect on vegetation in its 
neighbourhood, as to prevent grass of any kind from grow 
ing. So singular n creature, of course, attracted great at 
Edinburgh Itcvlcnr, No. cxUll. 
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tcntlon, And it waa tlionplit worthy the notice of the Uoynl 
Society ; hIiico which It mo* been dlHCovcre*! to he a npcclea 
ofmoMi curlouNlv twUtcdi so ah to have Aome reNcinhlancti 
in form to an animal. 


TIIW SOOTH. 

'I’hk excellent neconnt of this animal, In Waterton’n 
in Smif/t corrects the endless Krrora 

of imtnralUts, with rcsi)cct to Its natural history,‘--errom 
which have been continued even to the present day. 

** 'I’hose who have written *>n this slna^ularanimal, (says 
Mr. ^V'^alerton,) have remarke*! that he Is in a perpetual 
state of oaln; that he Is proverbially slow in his move- 
inentH; tliat ho Is a prisoner in space*! and that as soon as 
lie has consumed all the leaves or the tree upon which lio 
had mounted, he rolls himself un In the form of a hall, and 
tlien fulls to the p;roun(h This Is not the case. If the im- 
turalists who have written the history of the Bloth had 
gone Into the wilds in order to examine his haunts and 
economy, they wonhl not have drawn the foregoing con- 
elusions; they would have learned that, thongli all other 
juadrnpeils may he described while resting on the ground, 
tlie Bloth is an execution to this rule, and that his lilstory 
must he written while he is In the tree. 'I'lils singular 
creature Is destined by Nature to he produce*!, to live, ami 
to die, in the trees. It mostly happens that Indians and 
Negroes are the people who catch the Bloth ami bring It to 
the white man ; lienee It may he conlecture*l that tho erro¬ 
neous accounts we have lillliertu lia*( of the Sloth have not 
been peiine*l with the slightest liiteiitlon to misleaii the 
reiuler, or give him an exaggerated history, hnl that these 
Ihrors have naturally arisen, by exanilnliig the Hloih in 
those places where Nature never liitemled that he should 
he exhibited.*’ 

Willi respect to the alleged tardiness, from wlileli the 
Bloth has been erroneously name*!, Mr. Watertoii states: 
*'iie travels at a good round pace, and were you to see him 
pass from tree to tree ns 1 nave <lone, you wouhl never 
think of calling him a Sloth.** 

THU OA&inm 

CAMfi:r.s are very patient umler thirst; It is a Vulgar 
Krror, however, to believe that they can live any length of 
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time without water. They generally pine, and die on the 
fourth day ; and, with great neat, will even sink sooner \ 
There is no reason for supiiosing this useful animal to 
l)c exclusively an inhabitant of the Uesert. The Camels in 
Kuropcan Turkey are indigenous, and are said to be of an 
excellent stock f. 


THE CAT. 

It is a very prevalent notion that Cats arc fond of 
sucking the breath of infants ; and consequently, of pro¬ 
ducing disease and death. Upon the slightest reflection, 
nothing can be more obvious than that it is impossible for 
a Cat to suck an infant’s breath, at least, so as to do It any 
ii\jury; for even on the supposition that it did so, the con* 
fitruction of its mouth must preclude it fi'om interrupting 
the process of breathing by the mouth and tlie nose at the 
fiamo time. This vulgar Error must have arisen from 
cats nestling about infants in beds and cradles, to procure 
warmth. 

Cats are generally supposctl to bo subject to fleas j but 
this idea is erroneous: the small insect which infests the 
half-grown kitten being a totally diflerent animal, exceed- 
it^gly swift in running, but not salient, or leaping, like the 
flea. 


THE WHALE NOT A FISH. 

Althouoii the home of the CctactiS, (to which class of 
animals whales belong,J be entirely in the \Yaters, they 
have several features in common* with the larger qua¬ 
drupeds. They belong to the Linnajan class of Mammalia, 
or suck-giving animals: they ^)roducc their young alive; 
their sklin is smooth, and without scales; their blood 
warm, and the flesh tastes somewhat like coarse beef. 
They have a head with two ventricles, and lungs through 
which they respire; and being unable to separate the air 
from the water, as fishes do by means of their gills, they 
must come to tlie surface in order to breaUie. It is thus, 
by no means strictly scirntific to call the Whale a Fish; yet 
lie is entirely an inlmbitahtof the sea, having a tail, though 
placeil diflerently from that of ordinary flslies, while his 
fnmt limbs mucli more resemble fins than legs, and are 

♦ LlonU nurncH*8 TrnvoU Into Hokharn. 
t BouUigRto'g TruwU in Turkey nnU rti'sta. 
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BoU'ly useO ft\r thy OtH'n. llyuoy, thy vulpr, ft\h 

Imviy^ w uut\u«l hmiI t|yiion|iuvy y)ywiho«tion, otisiiMHlyly 
(HMUiyyy to ^ivy ihu ohioo of l‘'i‘»h to thy Wlmlo*. 

\\\ itJ|o'obyoiuth»o« thy \Vt»u|y, wo gyuyvylly ^yy two 
munot* tif wwtyr uono\iiog tiUo tho nir nooi hU oo^ituU, 
wl^yo ho U whovy tho wuiov, liHo nnittoUl hooOwio^. I hoso 
yiy omuioMOil loyroly liy tho ouulo io whioh iho noiooO 
hmthu^ j nod it no ICviov ti) boppot^y thnt ho yjyytb tho 
wntov thnumh thy ttontnln. It ib, oo tho ytoMvnvy, thy 
.ivyHth whiylt U thttb dUoioo^yd, ttti^od with ottoHotn 
otntiyvi nod oythnj^b, thy toH»y yf n vvnvo whioh tony 
hnppytt to tinbh ovyt' thyttt, Whutt thib yyhytttyttt ht'yHtlt<i 
tog t»r hlowittg tb lundonoyil ton/yi’ My tttttoh wntov 

tb thvovvtt oot ittto thy nit% 

Thy Whnlo too hub l»yytt tognttlyd ttbno ill ootytt, Anhtyy 
«nyb j n iittlo hytVoa thu donth of C^Uvyv IVotyotor, n 
Whnlo m\w ittto tho tivot’Titntttyb, nttil wnb tnUtt nl 
tlryyttwioh. ‘Tib bniti, Cdivor wnb Itotthlytl nt it,” 

nttNOtl’b Wttnt,W ONO MOtMtO, 

^I'ttii ||yv. lh%»Syot,of iNwbtotjdtii^y, itt n |tnnyv tond 
hyioto tho Wivttytintt .Stodoty* itt lH*Jd, hnb bhowtt thnt 
tho Btont rtblt thnt bwnllowod tt|» dottnh otothl oot ho n 
W'hnlo, m ttl’tott btt|outbyi|, Intt wnb, (tttdtnidy, n whito 
bitnth- It ib titiothni Wltnlo” ib too ttbotlitt iho tovt »d' 
hot n gtont iWti” btill ‘*n Wltnlo” tb ttunttootoil 
itt tito vorutyttyo to thtb jtnbbngy witioh totf Hnviottr tttnkcs 
itt A/y/^ xbii. My 

>Vhilo tho tJtvoK vytbiott tonkob tho |drtot ttttdor wltioh 
dottnit bnt n ihttttti, tho Vttignto tookottb it n bjtv'yiob of Ivy. 
‘Iho ( Vtov-oil ttyo, with ttb hinntl onltttnly lonvi^, Itnbi 
htttvioot, hyytt tot»ty ykiboly itiuttiitlod withtho Uotttil" 
ttfilottnlti whioh ib yottyhotntod hy htynl ttittlitiottn, nn 
wolUb hy tito fnotthnt it nhottttilb ttont tho Tiwiib, whotoU 
botttytitoob gtittvb itt n bi^o tttoty yottbitlornhlo thntt it in 
ytotttttooly kAtpjtybytl to utinto< 

'i'tto ttonvott, 

()y tho bngnoity nttti ovott htndnl indity of tito llonvoTt 
tttntt.v wtttttlythti Inlob Itnvo Itoytt told, It hnb hooo tojoo- 
byttiitl ttb ntt nyyottt|‘ltdtyd ntohitoyt, oiftotl hy Nnotto with 
tt hynil to dybtgtta nttd ittbivtttttutttb oi obocntto wyll’i'Uttttytl 
•t Uttblt Muttn^, t'.tt y ti 
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houses containing chambers, each set apart for iu appro¬ 
priate purpose. The lovers of the marvellous, when they 
fiad once given the reins to tlieir imagiimtiun, soon con- 
vertetl the tail into a sledge and a trowel, and astonished 
tltc world with an elaborate account of the mode in which 
the plaster w^as laid on witli this, according to them, ma¬ 
sonic implement; nay. tliey even lurnetl it into an insiru- 
ment of ollice. \V'iih it lite overseers, (such ofiicers. ac¬ 
cording to the accoimu given of their civil institutions, it 
%vas the custom of the Beavers to np(K)int,) were said to 
give the signal to the labourers whose emplovincnt they 
superintended, by slappi«ig it on the ^^rface or the water. 
All this, and more than this, has faded away before the light 
of truth. Their hoiises have sunk into rude huts, in the 
construction of which Uieir laiU are never used, Ijcing 
altogether unliltetl for sucli ojKTations; and for mixing 
up the mud, the Beaver employs the lore-paws and the 
mouth. The pile-driving, (for, among ollter feats, the 
Beaver was said to drive stakes of the thickness of a man's 
leg, three or four feet into the ground) has turned out to 
be a mere fable; and the polity of Beavers has provt»d to 
be notliing more dian a combination of individuals, such 
as we see among many of Uie inferior animals, impelleil 
by an instinct coinmon to all who |>erforiii a task in dte 
benefit of whicii all parud|)ate*. 

TIIK nKIKJK-IlOO SVOKINO COWS. 

Tiir idle stories that die persccuteil Iletigediog sucks 
Cows b dius quaindy refuted by an old writer. In the 
case of an animal giving suck, ** die teat is embraced 
round by the mouth of the young one, so that no air can 
pass between; a vacuum b made, or the air is exhausted 
from its diroat, by a power in die lungs; nevertheless, the 
pressure of the air remains still upon die ottuide of the 
dug of the mother, and by these two causes together, the 
milk b forced into the mouth of the young one. Bui a 
Hedge hog has no such mouth, m to be able to contain 
the teat of a C?ow ; therefore, any vacuum which b caused 
in its own throat, cannot be communicated to the milk in 
the dug. And, if he b able to procure no other footl 
but what he can get by sucking Cows in die night, there 

* Penny Cyolopcdiji, Ikarer, 
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it likdy to be i vacuum in hii atomacb too*/* Yet, ac- 
coniine; to Sir ^Yilliain Janlinc, the [[edgo-bog i.i very 
fond of cgg«; and ia, contniucnil)’, iniscliicvous in the game 
pmerve and hcndmuie. 

itXUlKO-tltltm IS TUB OIJI AND NBW WOHLU. 

iTb a Tcrv unfmimlcil notion, that in the New World, 
the bnlliant nuci of the Uirda lakoi llie jdacc of the power 
of tong. On U)c contrary, it would appear from Wllion a 
ilm'riittii that the American aong-birda arc 

intinitely more tmincroua than thoac of Kuropc, and many 
of them iu|H?rlor to our most celebrated songstcrrl*. 

lunns* BGoa, 

In Ciloumtcffliirc, cxista a foolish supcrBtitlon respect¬ 
ing the Kggs of Birtls: the boya may take them tmre- 
■tralnnl, but tlieir mothera so dislike thdr lacing kept in 
the houic, that they usually break them. Their presence 
may be tolcratcti for a few days ; but by the ensuing Sun¬ 
day. they arc frctpiently deatroyefl, under the idea tliat 
they wo\ild otherwise hiing batl luck, or prevent tho 
0 imiug of gnml fortune: as ir in some way oflbnsivo to the 
domoitic duties of the heartht. 

Ol’CKOO sriTTLK. 

Tnw alMunl name has Iwjcn given to the froth seen 
upon hladca of grass, anti in great abundance upon willow- 
Ireea. firom a notion that It is the Snittlo of tno Cuckoo, 
on account of its being most plentiful about llio arrival of 
that birth This fVoU) ii, however, expelled by an insect 
nametl CVciri^ft fpiirntma, which has first sucked in the sn]) 
of the tree. A stupid fellow seeing this froth on uhnoat 
OTcrv blade in his gartlcn. wondered where all tho cuckooa 
could be that produccti it I 

TUB TUIIKBV. 

Otrn name for this bird, one of the useful benefits con- 
fentxl by America on tho rest of the world, is very absurd: 
as it conveys tho false idea that the Turkey originated in 
Europe or Asia, owing to the ridiculous custom formerly, 

♦ New rniiiltistto of Vulgar Errors. Ily Etrphen Fovargno, A.ai. 
iroo. p. im. 

f Magaxino of Natural niitoi7. | Journal of a Naturallit. 
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of <^lLDg cTery foreign object by the name of Turk, 
Indian, &c. The fact is, the Turkey is a native of the 
middle and northern parts of America, and was brought 
to Germany in 153(5, where it was first domesticated in 
Europe. 


THE RAVEN. 

The Raven is one of the chosen birds of supersfidon, 
from its supposed longevity, and its frequent meiidon and 
agency in holy writ; the oteaire knowledge we possess of 
its powers and motives, and the gravity of its dqport- 
ment, like an alhknowing bird; whidi circumstances have 
acquired for it. from very remote periods, the veneradon 
of mankind. The change in our mann«s and ideas in 
respect to many things, nave i^ainly deprived ravens of 
much of this revereno?; yet the almcst supernatural infor- 
madon whidi they are reputed to obtain of the decease, or 
approaching dissolution, of an animal, daims still some 
admiradon for them. This supposed faculty of ** smell¬ 
ing death,” formerly rendered their presence, or even their 
voices ominous to all, as 

•• The hateful mcsssmirar of hciiTy thinp^ 

Of death and d(dour tellins ;** 

and thdr unusual, harsli croak, still, when illness is in 
the house, with some dmid and affectionate persons, 
brings old fandra to remembrance, savouring of terror and 
alarm*. 

DISAPPEARANCE OF SWALLOWS IN WINTER. 

The old story of Swallows passing the Winter in a state 
of torpidity at the bottom of rivers, lakes, and ponds, has 
been frequentlv agitated; asserted to be a fact by one 
party, and totally msprovetl by another. A disdnguished 
naturalist thus succeetls in settling the question: Swal¬ 
lows, being much lighter than water, could not sink in 
dusters, as they are represented to do. If their feathers 
are previously wetted, to destroy their buoyant power, in 
what manner can they resist the decomposing effect of six 
months' maceradon in water, and appear in Spring as 
fresh and glossy as those of other birds t Swallows do not 
moult while they remain in an aedve state; so that, if 
* Journal of a NaturalUt. 
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they subnricrgo, they either do not moult at all, or perform 
the proce«« under water. In the erne of other torpid 
anirnalii, name vital actions arc performed, and a portion 
of oxygen \n consumcil; hut in the mibmerged awallowa, 
rcaniration and. conacquentiv, circulation, must ceajie. 
Otmn* toqdd animals, too, in retiring to their winter 
alum hers, consult safety; while the swallow, in sinking 
under the water, rusnea to the place where the otter 
and pike commit their depredationa. It is now ascer¬ 
tained that migration i». In ordinary casc», practised by 
the swallow; yet their aulnncrsion has been believed by 
many naturalists,—^s Klein, Liniutms, and others."* 

Tin: PKLtCAtf. 

Bin 'rffosiAS ISaowNK says: ** In every place, we meet 
with the picture of the Pelican, opening her breast with 
her bill, and feeding her young ones with the blood dis¬ 
tilling fVom her. Thus, it is set forth, not only in com¬ 
mon signs, Imt in the crest and scutcheon of many noble 
families; hath been asserted by many holy writers, and 
was an hieroglyphick of piety and pity among the Pgyp- 
tians ; on wiiicli consideration they spared tficin at tiicir 
tablesi'/* 8ir Thomas refers this Popular Error to an 
exaggerated description of the Pelican s fondness for her 
young, and is inclined to accept it os an emblem ** in coat- 
arrnour,'* though with great doubt. 

liy reference to llic actual economy of the Pelican, we 
find that, in feeding the nestlings,—and the male is said to 
supply the wants of the female when sitting, in the same 
manner,— the under mandible is pressed against the neck and 
breast, Ui assist the bird in disgorging the contents of tlic 
capacious poudi; and during this action the red nail of the 
uj>per mandible would appear to come in contact with the 
breast, thus laying the foundation, in all probability, for the 
fable that the Pe lean nourishes her young with her blrKKl; 
and for the attitude in which the irriaginatioti of painters 
lias placed the bird in books of emblems, ^c., with the blood 
spirting from the wounds made by the terminating nail 
of tfie upper mandible into the gaping luoutlis of her 
olTspring. 

♦ hr. mmu\ne, I*hllo»ophy of Zoo1m> f Vulgar Errors, b. r. c. I. p. J7I. 
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In A Choice of Embltnm and other Devices^ Geoffrey 
Whitney, 1586, beneath the cut are the following lines:— 

“ Tho pelican, for to revive her* yotingo. 

Doth pierce her breato, uml govo them of her blood, 

Tlien aearcho your 1)1*0810, and as you have with tenge, 

With penno precede to do your countrie good: 

Your zeal Is great, your learning is profoundo. 

Then help our wnntcs with that you do abound.*' 

Sir Thomas Browne hints at the probability of the Peli¬ 
can occasionally nibbling or biting itself on tlie itching part 
of its breast, upon fulness or acrimony of blood, so as to 
tinge the featners in that part. Such an instance is re- 
conied by Mr. G. Bennett, of a Pelican living at Dulwich, 
which wounded itself just above the breast; but no such 
act has been observctl among the Pelicans kept in the Zoo¬ 
logical Gardens, and elsewhere ; and the instance above 
recorded was, probably, caused by local irritation. 

THE QOAT-SUCKKll. 

The term Goat-sucker has been vernacularly applietl to 
the European-Night jar, or Night-swallow, from the absurd 
idea of this bird sucking goats; whereas, according to Mr. 
llcnnie, *^it is as impossible for the Nightjar to suck tho 
teats of cattle, (though most birds are fond of milk), as it is 
for cats to suck the breath from sucking-infants, of whidi 
they are popularly accused.** 

THE NIOUTINGALE. 

It is a vulgar Error to suppose that the song of the Night¬ 
ingale is melancholy, and that it only sings by night. There 
are two varieties or the Nightingale, one which sings both 
in the night and day, and one which sings in the day only.* 

nuMMiNQ-Biuns. 

These splendid birds have generally been stated to feed 
only on the juice of flowers; whereas, it has lately been 
proved that they eat insects, and that the chief object of 
their fluttering about flowers is more for the purpose of 
their obtaining insect food, than for the alleged object of 
Bucking tlie honey from the nectaries of the plants, f 

♦ M. WIchtt»rlch. ofRonn. 
t Prof. Ti-aill; Trans. Wernerian Society, 1840, 
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TUW OF PAUAPISF, 

Tins birdbtJiMg worn as an ornament, on account af its 
l)eautifnl pbnnage, when snlil for sncbimvpse basils iuar 
cut otfby the rajions of New Chiinea, which led our 
dnUms forefailiers to believe the feet to be acinally wantinij 
inthebi^d^ This belief may likewise have been fostered 
in casual observers, by the peculiar hahit which ihe Para¬ 
dise bird has of shunning the bottom of its cage, asif afraiil 
of soiling its tleltcate plumage,* although, like the crow, 
(which It resembles in many respects), it has feel formed 
for walking. 

Hesides ilte absence of legs, the following wontlera w^oro 
once cretUtedof this bird;—That the egg waslaiil in the air, 
ami there hatched by the male in an tiritlce of bis body i 
that it bung itself by the two long feathers of its tail on 
tree when sleeping*, that it never touched the ground durin^r 
any period of its existence, and fetl wholly on dew. 'riio 
Indians also believe, that the leader or king of the llinl-of- 
Paradise is black with red spots, and that be soars away 
with the rest of the dock, which, however, never i|nit him, 
but settle where he does, 

TuuTnn-novFs, 

AcTMoonu the poets have adopted these birds as em-» 
blems of fuiibfnlness in love, Hhunenbacb assures ns, that 

as to its bigbly-priaeil Hdelity and chastity, setting aside 
idle fables, tke Turtle-dove presents nothing superior to 
Other birds which lead the same mode of life,’* 

swaNs, 

o Thu Swan with Two Necks** tavern sign, would leail 
weak oersons to credit such an anomaly i whereas, it is, 
in itself, a corruption of two nicks," or notches on the 
bill, by which means swans were formerly marked by 
their owners, Put this custom becoming almost obstN 
leie, and the term not being imderstoud, tite sigo-painier 
Invented the tvvo-^icclci/ biiil, 

Tite Swan-bopping** of the Lomlon ciiiacits is a cor¬ 
ruption of or the taking up of Swanson the 

river Thames, 

* J. U. Fovbtor, on Paradtsa UtriU ana the PUosnts \ InOUn jUiKa^isy, 
Italta, t7iiS. U.sa. 
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THE HALCYON. 

It was anciently believed that during the Halcyon Dayt^ 
or that time when tlie Halcyon, or Kingfisher, is engaged 
ill hatching her eggs, tlie sea. in kindness to her, remained 
so smooth and calm, that the mariner might venture on 
the main with the happy certainty of not being exposed 
to storms or tempests. 

The ICail of Kent, in King Lear, speaks of rogues who 

--“ turn tliclr Halcyon )>en){s 

With every gale and vary of their miulers.'* (II. 1.) 

This is an allusion to the old superstitious belief that a 
dead Kingfisher, suspended from a cord, would always turn 
its beak to the direction from whence the wind blew. 
The earliest mention of this, after Shakspeare's aUusion, 
seems to be in Marlow’s Jew of Malta, 

“ Hut how now tuands the wind ? 

into what comer pecni my HiUcyon's bill.** 

I have once or twice,” says Mrs. Charlotte Smith, 
“ seen a stuffed bird of this species hung up to the beam 
of a cottage ceiling, and imagined that the beauty ot the 
feathers had recommended it to this sad [>re emincnce, till, 
on enquiry, I was assured that it served the purpose of a 
weather-vane; and though sheltered from the immediate 
infiuence of the wind, never failed to show every change 
by turning its beak to the quarter whence the wind blew*.” 

AFPECTIO.N OP FISHES. 

It is asserted by naturalists, that no Fishes are known to 
lake any care of their offspring. This statement is, how¬ 
ever, erroneous; for two species of hassar, found in Africa, 
make a regular nest, in wliich they lay their egus in a flat* 
tened cluster, and cover them over most carefully. Their 
care does not end here: they remain by the side of the nest 
till die spawn is hatdicil, with os mucli solicitude as a hen 
guards her eggs; both the male and female steadily watch¬ 
ing the spawn, and courageously attacking any assailant. 
Hence the negroes frcouently lake tliein by putting their 
hands into the water close to the nest, on agitating which 
the male hassar springs furiously at them, and is thus 
capturedf. 

♦ From a paper ** On Shalc8pcaro*8 Knowledge of Natural Hbtory.’* 
By J. U. Fennell ; Cent. Mog. 

1 Zoological Journal, No. XIV. 
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Tiik (iidDgt^a of h\w iliMplayod by ilia dying f>o)[4)ifi 
Aro jtt^iHiliar ; tml have Imefi louci) obaggeral^d by iiie 
|K}<;tii4l dt»><uipnoiiii of (riiviilleni. H<h)h nUar tbu d^b 
Ijtjtii luiiiovcd from ibe die loigbt yellow will) rroJi 

liliie 4iM)U| wltieb roioinimek ibo iiorirmi colour of Um 
itiiiituti. ib cbcliciiiged for u brilluni bilvefi wbicb a diort 
tiiur Aftei dcAtli imbbeb into a dull grey, or lead lu^Unir. 
The uiigiual gohlun line occaaioimlly revivei» in a imniai 
inttinier, and tt}i|it54fa above ibe ailver ddd, poduoing a 
very iiiitfiebliug dibjilay of culourb; but the diversity of 
tinU U nut greater limn bera deimrfbed^t 

Tilt: JOHN nonv. 

Hut ilobi nu liiAiifa'b ob&ervation, timt iba imma of ibk 
iiblt biiould be ro/o/iV' fioiii i(« being worfcbi|i|»e/l, in 
heedlobbly fai fulohed. Ill ail llie Imllan |iorU, it ii> oalb^J 
Jiinitoty, or ibe gttle-kee|»ur, by wbicb litla St. in 

iMObi iMHittiKiidy debigimled uiiiung (’aibolica^ ua l^dog 
liia(ter of life keyb ol lltavuu. Ju tbib reapcL, tbe iintna 
lallieb olobdy with (be bujieibliliuua legend of (bin l^eing 
ibe tibli out of vvliobe nioiitb (be Apoblle tlm trilmto^ 
money, 7'lie Ineabt nf tbu uniomi U eertainly muob iUu 
ti neil; but| mdbitmmiely fur (be credit of dm uumkH, 
diib feature ia eaiiiliiied iu equally bduiig llueamentn, by at 
leant twenty uiber variedeb of llbin As fur dm name, dto 
J'Uigiuli sadnis namially subbtituted Jubn Dory for llm 
Itadaii JaiiHore. Quin was, doubtlesa, oui^i^dng ibis oor« 
ruptioii when be jirojaised Ann Cbovy ” as dm best com- 
Itaiiion for John Dory.” 

nitsri'e liVKS. 

'ibui two rounded irnisse«, one on ea/di side of the 
of dieeiab, liave received dmalMoird name of''Crab's Cyes/' 
Nodiiiig can tm more erroneous; ibeso rounded miuum 
lieing rnatijaisines of carbonate of lirrm, wbiebdm Crab lias 
calleeted lur forming itself a new simlb 

THU OOtWlAN Wmi*l — 

Tiiaai?; m a ridieulous Imlief in mtw |mrts of dm amn^ 
try, diaidm hairs ftoni a horse’s tail, when dfoppeti into dm 
water, become endimd will) life i in England, this Uma- 

* NtimUivu of H WImUog Voyitgt rouft4 ths iilt/tM, fmn It^J 0* IS97, 
Jly ff. li. liuimuU, Srv. 
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fcsrmalkMi is supposed to prodcce tbe Gordim aqtuziiats^ a 
CTsU threid-iike wonn, of a red cokmr, whidi is foond in 
groups knotted together in the water. In Scotlanih we 
nnderitaBd, tlie pi^act of tbe hair is supposed to be a 
small Eel; we need scarcely say that both these ideas are 
perfectly ^roneocs. It is certainly pozzliog, at first sight, 
to ondefstand in what raanoer ponds or other pieces eff 
water, in which pTeTioi;5ly no fish were known. ^Wild be 
suddenly found full of small eels: lait the di£5cnlty ran* 
islies oil referring to the natural hmory of the ed tribe. 
Tljere it will be seen, that tliey, (the youngeds in pardcQ- 
iar,) perforin rcry long migrations over tbe moist grass, 
diiefiy in the night-iirne; even full-grown ^Is will kare 
tbdr natire watcT after dark in seaicn of food. 

INSECTS FOREBODING DEATO. 

It has been observed that Fleas and other parasidc 
Insects never infest a person who is near death; and so 
frequently ha^ this been remarked, that it has become one 
of the popular signs of approaching dissolution. This is, 
in all probability, caused by the alteration ill the stale of 
the fiulds immediately under the skin, ehher in quality or 
quantity. It must be upon the same principle that women 
children are always more infested with the bed-bug 
and other parasitic insecis, than old men, whose sub-cuta- 
neoas fiuids are scanty, and their skin, in consequence, 
more rigid and ilry\ 

THE death’s-head MOTH. 

The yellow and brown-tailed Moths, the Death-watch, 
and many other insects, have long been the subjects of 
iDan*s fear; but the dread excited in England by the 
appearance, noi^s, or inaease of insects is petty appre- 
hemion oompared with the horror that the presence of 
tbe Death's Head Moth, (AcAtraxlia f occasions to 

some of tbe more fanciful and sup€rFtiti< us natives of nor- 
ihmi Europe. In German Poland, this insect is very 
common; and it is here called tbe “ Death’s Head Phan- 
tom,’’ the •‘wandering Death Bird.” Tbe markings 
m the back lepresenU lo a fertile imaginaiion, the head of 
a perfect skdeton, with the Hmb-bones cros^ beneath; 
its cry becomes the \oice of angiiidi, the moaning of a 

« IsisEct p. 30. 
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child, the signal of ^cf; it is regarded, not as the creation 
of a benevolent being, but as the device of evil spirits 
spirits, demies to man, conceived and fabricated in the 
dark ; and the very shining of its eyes is supposed to re¬ 
present the fiery dement, whence it b thought to have 
proccetietl. Flying into the apartment in the evening, it 
juunetimes extinguishes the light; foretelling war, pestilence, 
famine, and death, to man and beast. This insect has 
ako been thought to be peculiarly gifted in having a voice, 
and squeaking like a mouse, when handled or disturbed ; 
but, in truth, no insect that we know of has the requbite 
organs to produce a genuine voice; it emits sounds by other 
means, probably all external* 

THE nEATII-WATCII. 

Tilt Ikath’s-hcail Moth b not the only insect whose 
sound alarms the superstitious. Insects, which arc much 
more common, though, from their minuteness, not so 
often heard, often strike the uneducated with terror as the 
roessengen of death. Wc refer to the sound which most 
of our readers may have heard issuing from old timber, or 
old IxHiks, resembling the ticking of a watch, and hence 
popularly called the Death-watch. 

Sir Thomas Browne considered this marvellous story of 
great importance, and remarks that the man ** who could 
eradicate this Error from the minds of the people, would 
save from many a cold sweat the meticulous heads of 
nurses and grandmothers;” as such persons are firm in the 
belief that 

“ Tbo folemn Deatli-watch clicks the hour of death.** 

Swift endeavoureil to perform thb useful task by means 
of ridicule, Uius: 

** A wood worm 

That Iks In old wood, Hko a haro In her form, 

With trath or with claws it will bite, It will scratch, 

And chambennalds christen Oils worm a death-walob ; 

Ilecause like a watch it always cries click. 

Then woo be to those in the house that are sick ! 

For, sure as a gun, they wilt give up the ghost. 

If the maggot cries click when it ccmtchcs the post. 

But a keltlo of scalding hot water injected. 

Infallibly cures the timber affected: 

The omen is broken, the danger is orcr. 

Tile maggot will die, the sick will r^»)vcr.** 

* Abridged from the Journal of a Naturalist. 
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Seriously speaking, a little entomological knowledge 
will dispel all such fears for ever. It is now a received 
opinion, adopted upon satisfactory evidence, that the 
afx)ve sound is produced by certain beetles belonging to 
the timber-boring genus, Ambium ; though some tick 
louder than others. When Spring is far advanced, these 
insects comment their ticking as a call to each other, 
which is thus produced: raising itself upon its hind legs, 
with the body somewhat inclined, it beats its head with 
great force and agility upon the plane of [losition; and its 
strokes are so powerful as to malee a considerable impres¬ 
sion if they iall upon any substance softer than wood. 
The general number of distinct strokes in succession is 
from seven to nine, or eleven. They follow each other 
quickly, and are repeated at irregular intervals. The 
noise exactly resembles that produced by tapping mode¬ 
rately with the nail upon a tame; and wnen mmiliariscd, 
the insect will answer very readily the tap of the nail. 
The superstition that the clicking of this insect is a dcatli- 
omcn IS mentioned by Baxter, in his IVirrld of Spiritu, 
which obtained currency for its belief upwards of acentury * 

CRICKETS. 

It is singular that the House-Cricket should by some 
weak persons, be considered as unlucky, and by others, a 
lucky, inmate of a dwelling: those who hold the latter 
opinion, consider its destruction the means of bringing 
raisforlune on their habitations. “ In Dumfries shire,*' 
says Sir William Jardinc, it is a common superstition, 
that if Crickets forsake a house which they have long in 
liabited, some evil will befall the family; generally, the 
death of some member is portended. In like manner, the 
presence or return of this cheerful little insect is lucky, and 
portends some good to the family." 

THE EAR-WIO. 

Many persons have a dreadful idea of the effect of an 
Ear-wig getting into the car, and by penetrating the brain 
causing madness; this notion is founded on a want of know- 

^ In tliD Frontispiece to the present volume, lu a representation of the 
Dcatb-wateh, natural size, and magnified. IHumcnliach, we perceive, 
referu the name of one sjjcclcs to a cause not yet hinted at,—that, when 
touched, It extends its feet, and lies os though dead, from which state it 
cannot casUy be made to move. 
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Inlgfj of llioconhtnidlloii of the If emo of (hewInucclB 
nlionld hy chnnee^et Into (ho rrtr, if would uo doubt bu mu 
uu|deniuiut iiiuuito; but the irtfiinhrftnum 
hrrtdof the e.ir, would clfVctUHily prevout the proftrcwn of tho 
iuwot; Mud ibo uuwclcotno vUhor* could bo oithcr killed^ or 
dUloducd with rnw by incnuH of n few dropn of oil. ‘I bcro 
Im ftuomcr l*2rror whli rcwpcct (o the ICurwlf^, tuuncly. tbiith 
in without wiugit: thirt uot the ettw; It Imn ii very dellcMto 
ptdr of wlugft, curlounly folded up under iiii nhort whig- 
eaies. 

TUW liANTWUfV-rnv. 

Many yeara »lnce, Madatiie Mcrlau, in her upleudld work 
on tho luBcelnof Surlurtiu,f'tiUed ilmi. (ho Lnniom-dy emit- 
ted light Diioug enough from llRlaiiterndlko bend to read n 
newspaper by. I'bU waa too pretty a |dienomenon to be 
oiidtted from atiy Auecee«tlug aecotmt (d tho Inwet. Ihit, 
ace(U(llng to the more recent obaervatlomt of IM. Iliehartl 
and M. Hleber, and our countryman, I)r. Ilaucoek, the 
whole atatemeiit la etroueoua i even the native tilbea of 
(luiana agree In treating the atory aa (ahtdona; and r)r. 
Ilaneock lately afated to the Zoological H«»ciely, that •• It 
aceined to he an Invention of hiOiopeattN, dealrona of aaalgii- 
log a nae to the aingnlar illaphanona projeetlon reaendiling 
a norn lantern. In front of the head of the iimret.'* V^‘t, (Mr. 
.lohn Murray* V\ h B,,aaaerta, that he haa read a letter by 
the exclnalvtj light of ibc tiorfHnfui, another lurnl- 

nonNinaret ; and dial In a dat(t idgbt be onee picked tip n 
/om/o/rM widcli allowed bim diatinctly the hour 

hy n waieii. 

Tttn titno utt.ntNO aeumn. 

'I’lia atoryof a .Bidder wlileli ealcliea and devoiira lllrda, 
la llkewlae belleven to have had Ita origin with Madame 
Ateiliui, in her work on the Iiiaecta of Hnrliiam. 7‘he miin- 
rallata, Oviedo, Lahal, and llocliefort, do not mention any 
Hpider aa poBaeaahiganch halilta \ the two latter wriirraoiily 
atatliig, that in the llermndiia there exiata a Hpider whieli 
ninkea iieta atrong enough to entangle amall hirda. Madame 
Met Ian, however, aaaeria, that one Hpider tint only catehea, 
hut devonraamall hirda! and haa figured aapider in the net 
of preying on n hmmning bird. Now, dila particular kind 
of Hpider doea not apin a net. hut realilea In inhea under 
groiiiid, ami In all Ita moveiiieiita keepa eloae to the earth ; 
while humming hirda never (lerch except on branchea. A 
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liring hnniming-bird, when placed in one of the Spider’s 
tubes, was not only not eaten hy the Spider, but the latter 
actually quitted its hole, which it left in possession of the 
intruding bird. A g«)inelrical web, spun by the largest 
spider that spins in the West Indies, may, i^haps, occa¬ 
sionally be strong enough to catch the smaller among the 
humming-birds; but it is not likely that the spider would 
eat the birds. A small species of lizard, intro<lucixl into 
one of these nets, was enveloped in the usual manner by the 
spider; but, as soon as the operation was aimpleted, the 
insect cot the line and allowed the prisoner to fall to the 
ground. The existence of any Bird-killing Spider, is conse¬ 
quently, disbelieved by the distinguish^ naturalist, Mr. 
MacL^y, who has reported these interesting facts to the 
Zoological Society. 

The Spider to which Madame Merian attributes this 
bird-killing propensity, in the night-time, destroys the 
cockroaches in the houses at Surinam. It is never killed 
by the n^(^, who believe that if they were to destroy 
this Spider, it would cause them to break cups and glasses. 
Thus, an ateurd superstition ser\’es to protect an useful 
creature. 

THE TARANTULA SPIDER. 

Sir Thomas Browne gravely says: “Some doubt 
many have of the Tarantula, or poisonous Spider of Cala¬ 
bria, and the magical cure of the bite thereof by music. 
But, since weobs^e that many attest it from experience; 
rince the learned Kircherius hath positively averred it, 
and set down the son^ and tunes solemnly used for it; 
since also some affirm the Tarantula itself will dance upon 
certain strokes, whereby they set their instruments against 
its poison ; we shall not at all question it*." 

Many years since, an Italian gentleman communicated 
to Stepnen Storace, the celebrat^ musician, a circumstan¬ 
tial account of the effect of the bite of a Tarantula upon a 
poor ploughman, and its cure by the tune called “the 
Tarantella,” being played to him, when, after dancing 
wildly till he was exhaustetl, he was bled and put lo bed, 
and so recovered; the latter treatment having, doubtless, 
far more to do with his recovery than the music. Still, 
the narrator states, that, not knowing the air of “the Ta- 

» Vol^r Errors, b. Ui, c. xxtU. p 208. 
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rarilclla/* he tried Beverul jiRs, but to no purpose ; for the 
mail was us motionless as before, until he caught the pro* 
per air, 

blumenbach gives the following explanation of the mys¬ 
tery “ The fable of the supposed inevitable consequence 
of the bite, and of the cure by music, may be explained, 
by Bimposing that traveliers of easy faith have been de¬ 
ceived, partly by the representations of hypochondriacal 
and hysterical patients, but more commonly by the arti- 
hces of beggars. Tiiis much is certain, that this Spider, 
which lives in little lioles in fields, may inconvenience the 
reapers by its bite during harvest; and that, like that of 
many other insects, its bite may, in the heat of summer, 
become dangerous, and even cause a kind of chorea, (St. 
Vitus s dance)*.** 


nuES. 

To enumerate the Errors and superstitions respecting 
Bees woultf occupy several pages; so that we can only 
reliite a few instances. In some parts, when any one of 
the family is buried, as the corpse passes out of the house, 
every hive is loosened and lifted up; otherwise it is be¬ 
lieved that the Bees would die, or desert the hive, and seek 
other quarters. Another mode of communicating the in¬ 
telligence to the little community, with due form and 
ceremony, is to take the key of the liouse, and knock with 
it three times against tlie liive, telling the inmates, at tlie 
same time, that the master or mistress, as the case may Ije, 
is dead I In Bedfordsiiire, it is not uncommon for the 
peasantry to sing u nsalin in front of hives of Bees which 
are not doing well, after which they are believed to 
thrive! 

Bees are likewise believed to grow, from their great dif¬ 
ference in size and colour, which is referable to onodier 
cause. Bees hatched in very old cells, are smaller; as 
each maggot leaves a skin behind, whicli, though thinner 
than the Hnest silk, layer after layer contracts the cell, and 
somewhat compresses the future Bee, 

* Mauua uf Natural History, p. 230. 
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Absurd Notions, Universal, 187 
Absurdities in Medicine, 

Adam's Apple, 34d 
Addor-stono, the, 879 
Aged Persons, Temporaturo of, 5 
Airing Rooms, 127 
Alchemists, Practices of the,284, £85 
Alexander the Great, Death of, 273 
Alexandrian Library, the, 237 
Almanac, Moore's, 190 
Almanacs, Old, 195 
Animals, Fabulous, of tho Anolonti, 
330 

Antelope and Unicom, 335 
Antipathies, 21 
Antique—Antiquities, 166 
Antiquities, Study of, 167 
Appetite, False, 43 
Apples, Names of, 67 
Aqua Tofitna, History of, 270 
Aqua Vitm, 109 
Aqueducts, Ancient, 165 
Arab Horses, 200 
Arabs and the Plague, 279 
Architecture, ** Gothlo," 245 
Arohiteoturo, Saxon, 246 
Arithmetic and Algebra, 219 
Arithmetic, Learning, 220 
Arithmetic, Phmaoology of, 221 
Ark of Noah, 327 
Arrest after Death, 257 
Arsenic, Poisoning by, 25 
Artichoke, Jerusalem, tho, 70 
Ass, tho Indian, a35,336 
Astrologers not all Impostors, 200 
Astrology, BcncOts of, 285 

Bachelor, Origin of tho term, 260 
Bacon's (Friar) Brazen Head, 288 
Bacon, Roger, Doubtful Inventions 
of, 206 


I Bonstcad Mutton, 57 
* Bantam Cocks, 58 
Barometer, Imperfections of the, 315 
Barometer and the Wind, 316 
Bathing, Cold, 19 
Bathing, Warm, 19 
Bavarian Broom Girls, 226 
Beaver, Habits of tho, 354 
*' Beaver Hats," 151 
Bed, a damp one, 23 
Beef-eaters, Origin of, 173 
Beer, Salt In, 90 
Beer turning sour, 90 
Boca, Errors respecting, 368 
Bees, Keeping, 73 
Bells in Churches, 244 
Bells, Silver in, 245 
Bibles, Entries in, 255 
" Bilious," tho, 44 
Bird of Paradise, tho, 360 
Birds, Dcstniotion of, 347 
Birds' Eggs, 356 

Birds, Song of, in tho Old and New 
World, 356 

Blrd-killing Spider, tho, 366 
Bitter Almonds, 84 
Bitters In Porter, 91 
Bitters and Tonics, 21 
Black Game, 59 
Blackness of Skin, Cause of, 14 
** Bosom Friend," 204 
Boot and Shoo Making, DofccU In, 
152 

Brain, Insensibility of, 8 
Brandy, Preserving in. Ill 
Bross-plato Cool-merchants, 117 
Broad, Alum in, 61 
Bread, French, 62 
Bread, Nourishment in, 60 
Bread, Patent, 62 
Bread, Potatoes in, 01 
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nrt’AlhlnK. DifnouU, In atioondlng 
iilimiitnlnH, y4fl 
Itrowliig, Art uf, (Ul 
Drewliigi TtiaincMi Water fur, W) 
lirowlng, Wutur for, ttU 
llrloke. Durability of, tfli 
llrtiio, Toatit of, iKt 
llrltanuln Atotal Ten-potfi. DiO 
liurlai ill (b'otti lloadtt, 

IIiiII'IhW, s^iu 
liurlai of tiio Doiui, 
lluriiiiiK-glaioM'a, iiooldontal« l^ti 
llutoiier on a Jury, tfAil 
Ilutter, l*oumli of, LtKI 
llulier, BiUt tti, tit) 

Vmmv ill nriUlii, 134 
C’aiiielN, ThlrNt of, t'idil 
OainotiH mul Inyiglioii, ConvoralunK 
of, 31 1 ) 

Oniiilleii, Btore, 119 
“CJaiiiiel Coal,*' 117 
OaiHs Wliifm, Ettiium of, 103 
Capital Duuiilimontfi, tbo liiotiU’ttoy 
of, WW 

Cantui Invontloii of, 900 
Cat HUokliiH DreaUi uf Ctitldroii, 333 
CaU and Valerian, lUi 
Cauiio and Eiftiot, 919 
Cavei iiH, Origin of, 3^4 
Collars, OoultuoM of, 190 
Ghanipngiio, Eruthtng and Htlll, lol 
Ohanoo, Dootrinou of, iOU 
Cliaruoal and Tainted Afeat, 33 
Charetml Tootii-iHiwder, 99 
Charity, What in It f 903 
Oharlwi I„ Htatiwi of, at CUarlna 
Cnttta, 300 

Chemtiitry, Domeitio, 130 
Ohildi'en, l44>vo of, 914 
Cliinmeya, Draft hi, 190 
diimneyn. Tall, 190 
Ctiineiu Eoiiialoa, Eeel of, 11 
Cider and lH>rry, Mannfaetnroof, 09 
Oiviliaation, lleneOhi of, 907 
Claret, Fine, ItKi 
Claret and llie Ckmt, 101 
Claieile«. CiiltivatUm of the, 913 
CtauMloM, mility of the, 913 
Clothing. Hinnmer, 130 
(Mottling. White, Wai'intll of, 130 
Clothing, Woollen 19U 


CnaUat Ulaeklieath, 131 
Coal and Cuke, Eeonoiny of, llil, 
Coali inure vuiuable than (told, 
113 

C'oalit, Derpotiiity of, lid 
(WU. Hale of, 117 
CoaU, Wnutuof, lid 
(-^onl'inlneii, llrltUh, Ealiuiutionof, 
143 

Cuukiieyn, who aref 99U 
('odlliiH, d7 

(NitTee after Dinner, U4 

(Jotftse UeiTy,” the, Itl 

(Jultbe, (Miiooi tHi in, flJ 

Cotfeu, tt) make, U9 

('ufVee, Drejudleen agiiinit, tl3 

(\itroe, UoaMtiiig, tti 

CottlH), << Turkey," U1 

(JotTee'iuakiiig In France, U3 

C'ointi, i*urtraihi on, 17U 

Cuiiiitieree, iiaat and preoent, 133 

(Mimiioii UlghtM, 933 

“ Uoiitraat of Culouri." 133 

(Cookery, Errom of, 43 

(^*ookery, Fretioli and EtiKlUh, 43 

(kiokery, CIihhI and Dad, 103 

('ookiiry, ITalii, 43 

(^Hikery, Uatiunale of, liH 

C'Op[)er in Meat, 40 

Copper Hiinee[»ana, Danger from, (t4 

Copjier Hpringe, U4 13 

('othui, Foimiiunu, 140 

CrahH' Eyea, 3ii9 

(Mediility of (Ireat 3tlnda, 901 

(Credulity and tiu{ienitltiuii, 913 

C^naile, the leriii, 343 

(MMoketii In a lluuae, 303 

(Criminal hanging an Hour, 930 

Criminal Trial. 909 

(^rouodilei and Dragonf, 314 

Croiii, Higiiaturo of the, 937 

Crybtai. Varletleaof, 143 

CuekiHi Hptttle, 33d 

(hne iiioiigering Ctnueki, lUl 

(hirea, Imaginative, 101 

Curfew, the, 173 

C’ntiery Mark«, 133 

Cutlery, TowiMtiade, 133 

Dark Daiithnrn, carrying, 93d 
IHiad Igniguagvf, Quotation of ilia 
Old 
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Deuih. Fear of, 33 
Death. Feivr of, natural to 38 
Death by Lightuiug, 30 
Death, Nature of, 32<«34 
Death not Pain, 38 
Death, Uncertain Signs of, 30 
Death'bed, SuATerlnga of the, 33 
Death‘e-hoad Moth, the, 303 
Deuth'Wornmta, 284 
Death-watoh, the, 304 
Deeds exeeuted on a Sunday, 938 
Deer, Longevity of the, 331 
Dlarotuid, Hardness of the, 140 
Dianninds, Prices of, 147 
Dioinond, Propertloe of the, 145 
Dietetics, 40 
Dining Alone, 184 
Dinners, Plain, 47 
Diving-bell, Invention of the, 321 
Does the Water boll ? " 193 
Dolphin. Colours of the, 302 
Dorking Fowls, 57 
Doubt, DeneOt of, 913 
Dragon of Wantloy, the, 343 
Dragons, Origin oL 343 
Dreams, Morning, 3(> 

Dreams, Traces of, 30 
Dress, Colours f(tr, 15 
Drop Measni'o, 102 
Di*ownlng, Cansos of, 38 
Drowning, Ueoovory from, 20 
Drnldical Circles, Counting, 2iJ7 
Drunkards, Liability of, 957 
•• Dutch ” Clocks and “ Toys,” 928 
Dyes, Poisonous, 152 

Ears, Long. 19 
Eating, Rule of, 43 
Eau do Cologne, 141 
Eel, MigratUuis of the, 303 
Earthenware Douts oserlbod lo the 
l^yptians, 308 
Earwig, the, 385 
Ednoatlon, Dcncdta of, 914 
Education, Pnhllo, 918 
Edward the Dlaok Prince, d()9 
Eggs, to Doll, 58 

El DorudoofHlr Walter Raleigh,980 
Elephant, Exaggeration of, 348 
English Monarch, the First, 983 
Era and Epooh,983 
Error, Correction of, 900 


Error, llalfponce, 184 

Errors, National, 187 

Errors in Print, 903 

Errors, Religious, 911 

Esnuiros, Who are? 907 

Exooutlons, PubUo,9G4 

Exporlineuts, First, Fallacies of, 310 

Eye, 5Iotiou of the, IG 

Eye, one, Superior Vision with, 317 

Eye, I*erfootion t»f the, 13 

Eyes.dilTorcnt Porspoctlvcaof th@,3l6 

Failure, common Cause of, 904 
“Family Edltlims,” 999 
Farthings of Queen Anne, 181 
FtMulal Hystem, the, 108 
Fiddlers and Catgut, 235 
Finger, the Wedding Ring, 931 
Fingers, Seeing with the, 17 
Fire extingnlshud by the Bun, 192 
Fire, Poker across, 123 
Fire, Unking out the, 19) 

“ Fh'cs," Dlstanooa of, 199 
Fh’ea,” Extinction of, 199 
Fire-irons, Polihhoil, 194 
Fi»'e-pn)of Feats, 198 
Fish, Consumption of, 50 
Fish, few found at Sea, 52 
Fish, Ont-of-season, 51 
Fish. Poistmous, 51 
Fish, Prejudices against eating, 50 
Fishes, AO'eGtlon of, «3ti1 
“ Fits,” the prefix, 271 
Flags on Castles, 175 
Flattery, the Heat, 919 
Flower de-Lnoe, the, 982 
Flowers, Odour of, 72 
Food, Animal, for Children, 46 
Food, Animal, the English fond of, 40 
Food, Animal and Vegetable, 42 
Food, Nourishment in, 41 
Food, Properties of, 40 
Forks, Antiquity of, 137 
France, B«)nth of, G 
France, 'Travelling In, 925 
Freemasons, Ancient and 5Ioddnr« 
3tUl 

French Fashions, 154 
Fnmoh Language, the, in TmvoV 
ling, 994 

French Gloves, 153 
French Women. 926 
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FrulU, Porw 
FrulU, Uipcfning, (W 
Fuel* WftiUt lifi 
'* Full to the hrim/* I2d 
Funcmlt, Iliglti of Wey eC, 2i!Ll 
Funi« Price of, Uli 
Fure, vAriaui* liil 
Fur* Warmth of* IHO 

Oameof fleggar m y Ke!gttbour,^i?00 
Oaminx lUlli, llUl 
Oai, IfeotlnK by* 120 
Ciarderie* OmanumtAl* IfiQ 
Ciae'burmrre* Economy of* LLl 
Qa4'lii{bt«,HmoUe from* Ui 
OonliiM* what U It? 217 
Cientlcman* wtiat make* one ? 2i^ 
Oeomctrfeal Tcrm«*MlMi{>|)licttUtm 
of* 023 

German Bllver, the* 133 
GianU* Ilellef In* 332 
Gliding* Hpurloue* 133 
Gin for Worma, 22 
Gljatlee* who are the 7 ZMt 
fJlnm broken by Hot Water* L23 
GlaiM jMilnting, Ancient* 131 
Gleaning, Itiglit of, 2J^ 

Glove*, Frencii, lAJ 
Gluttony* Ffigliah* 3C0 
GfmUiicker* The, 353 
Gold Flail in a Glaa** 123 
Gold* Jeweller*', li2 
Gold* standard* U1 
Golden Fl{»pfn* the* (fl ' 

** Good for Mon and Uea*t,** 25. 
Goodwin Band*, the, 2iiil 
Gordian Worm, tlie, 332 
Gorgon*, Who were they I M 
Qourmandlsm end Etdeurlem* AH 
Giiflins* varion*, 313 
Grocer** Currant** 31 
Growing Fat, 1 
Guillotine* tho, 233 
Guinea and Feather* Fall of, 311 
Guinea** Light* l&l 
Gunpowder, Invention of, ^ 

Hair, Nature of, 0 
Jlaleyon, or Klng*3*her* tho* 331 
ffalfjienco* Krror, 131 
''Hangmon'* Wage*,** 233 
Hannibal* Heath of, 273 


Happing* Beerei of, 23i 
Hawthorn, or May'bueb* the, 2dJ 
Health, Evldenee of, 4 
Heat* Intenee, Bceurity from, 1^ 
Heat, Beni^tl^ of* 123 
Hedgehog Mieklng Cow*, 333 
Helrat'f^w, to HlulnheHt, 233 
Holiday*, ob*/>lete* 133 
ILdMay* and Trade* IM 
Hop* and Coal*, Nuiaaneea* fJZ 
, Horne*, Blow* 353 
llor*e*, Whlte-ho^jfed* 33ti 
floubraken'e Head*, Authentfelty 
of. im 

Hou*e*, Interior Dct^ratlon of, 133 
Human llody. Weight of the, Ift2 
lliimming'bird*. Food of* 333 
Hydrophobia, 27 
Iiy 0 ?na* Untameable, 313 
Hypoehondriaea, IHdioule of, S8 
Hyi>oeitondria*i*, Cauao of* ^ 

Ignorance* Popular, W 
Imagination, Error* of the* 212 
** Imperhil Tokay," IM 
Trnprfrtrement of the World, UA 
rrnprovemenU, unpopular* UgJ 
Indian Ink* 140 
Infant*, Hen*ibnHy of, 13 
Inacet* foreboding Heath* 333 
Inauranee Office*,Profit* of," 130 
ln«uranee*, Cheap, 130 
Invention*, New, ElfeeUof, 137 
Iri*b* Intelligeftee of tlie, 223 
Iron, Expansion of* 123 

Jane Bhore, Death of* 3^ 

Jews* Antipatiiy to Pork, ail 

“ Jew** Orange*," IM 

Jew*' Ear, 332 

Jeweller's Gold* 142 

Jew*' Hai*p, the, 223 

Jews* PerHceution of tlie, 21M1 

John the liaptiKt's Locustr* 221 

John Dory, the* 332 

Jonah'* Whalo and Gourd, 33ti 

Jury, Burgcsoii and Huteher on* 230 

King without 111* Crown, 137 
Knives* Antiquity of, lait 
Knowledge and Happlneii** 200 
I Kmwltidse, Limit of# QlM 
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Lfitnps, Managomont of, 113 
LAnteni-fly, the, 3Gli 
Laws. Misconstruction of, 231 
Laws Penal, Contradictory, SC2 
Laws, TemiKirary, Unropcolod, 2fiQ 
Leaden Vessels. Poison firom, 23 
Leases for 990 Years, 239 
Leeks worn on St. David*a Day, 201 
Loft-handedness, Causoof, 12 
Legal Errors, 259 
Lent, Observance of, 212 
Life Assurance, Objections to, lOQ 
Light from Stale Fisli, 132 
Light from Wax and Tallow, 111 
« Lightness before Death.*‘31 
Linen Bleached and Unbleached, 113 
Lion, Courage of the, 313 
Literature, Ellzabetlian, 123 
Living in Ancient Times, 121 
Living, Elizabethan, 122 
Livings, Presentation to, 253 
Logwood, Misuse of, 151 
l,ondon. Healthiness of, 5 
London Porter, 01 
Longevity of Authors, 1 
iHUigevity of the Deer, 351 
Longevity, Highland, 1 
Looking Back, 329 
Lot’s Wife, a ** Pillar of Salt," 323 
Louis Quatorze, Stylo of, 131 
Lunatics and tho Moon, 25 

Machincr>’, Manufacturing by, 152, 
23Q 

^Indelni, East and West India, 133 
Madeira and Claret, Decanting, 131 
Madeira and tho Qout, IM 
Madeira, Qualities of, 133 
Madeira on the Voyage, 133 
^iadeira and the Mediterranean, 
' Climate of, 3 
Madness, What is it? 23 
Madness, Religious, 22 
Magazine, tho First, 213 
Magna Charta, 231 
Making and Manufacturing, 152 
Malt, High-dried, 32 
•* Man has one Rib loss than a Wo¬ 
man," 315 
3Ian. Stature of, 2 
Mon, Temperature of, 4 
Mansions, French, BU 


Mansions, Old English, 133 
Manufaotui'cs, French and Englisl), 
153 

Marketing. Principles of, 153 
M»m>coo Leather, 151 
5Iarringo, Exemptions by, 242 
Marriages, Fleet, 253 
Marriages, Gretna Green, 253 
Marriages, Royal, 251 
“ Marry," the phrase, 211 
Meat, Loss of, in Cooking, 55 
Meat, Putridity of, 55 
5Ieat, Roast and Boiled, Id 
Mechanics, Theory and Practice of, 
313 

Medical Advisers. Prodts of. 10 
Medicines, Powerful, Use of. 21 
Medlars and Quinoes, Sciirclty of, 63 
Molanoholy, Religious, 211 
Mermaid, the Protended, 332 
Metals, Transmutation of, 231 
Mezzotinto Engraving, Dlsooveryof, 
323 

Microscopio Illusions, 315 

Miller’s Toll, the, 253 

Mineral Tallow, 314 

Minster, the, 292 

Mimolos, Scriptural, 212 

Monasteries, BenoOta of, 170 

Money, Ancient Value of, 122 

Moral Solenco, 21U 

Aloths lu Ciothes, 152 

Mulgravo Family, Origin of tho, 321 

Muscles, eating, 51 

5111800vy Glass, 113 

Mushrooms, Edible, 21 

51usio, Ear for, 222 

Music, Practice of, 222 

Music, Tyrolese, 223 

Mutton, Banstoad, 52 

Mutton, Prejudice against eating, 53 

Nankeen, 151 

Natural History, Mistakes in, 21b 
Nautical Maps, Imperfection of, 3i3 
Navigation, False Estimates of, 322 
Near-sighted Persons, 16 
“ Nervous,’*, tho term, 13 
Newspapers, Origin of, 213 
Newspaper, tho first J^llsli, 233 
Nightingale, tho, ^ 

Noah’s Ark, Form of, ^ 
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Korf<4k BifRiiii, iM 
Kojrotu, VoUitmofin, ft5 

Oftk »nil y«wt, Ibo, (51 

O) Minncy ftn4 Virmnomt 2(14 
Old Knicianil. 2114 

Ofml, ** IJenuly " of the, L42 
Opiw Multi*, Iho, 5fflQ 
Otilor of ihi! (inner, Origin of, 3UQ 
Orttry, tl»«, 321 
Of^x find fJnloorff, Xi,'* 
•Orcr-Itoflnement," l^O 
•' Oynter!!, flroon," 63 

pEfulmony and Ecemomy, WJ 
Pont and Prcucnt Tlmtr*, IdZ 
Patagonian*, Ilrigbiof the, 3111 
Pearl*, What are they? 142 
l»cdlar'* Acre, m 
Peerage, Antlr|ultyof the, 2GQ 
I'ellenn feofllng her Yming with her 
TlWid, 3ri0 

Penal Law*, CVmtra/lletory, 202 
l*ej»per, Blaek and White, WO 
Peri>ettinl Motion Heelcor*, 311 
I*er*i»cetlvo, UHforent, of the Eye*, 
312 

Per*jK?etlro, Illtinlon of, 310 
Pewter ware, PlHttno id, 133 
PhlloKophy, Popular, 2^ 

Pheenix, Fable of the, 33Q 
Piano-forte out of Tiino, 127 
Pigeon*, keefdng, 201 
1*11 lory, the, 2(21 
I*lnni*, Pol*/inoii*, (50 
Plant* in Itoimi* and Town*, 23 

P] ea*uro Tour*, 222 
I'lurallty of World*. 210 
l*ol*on. Antidote* to. 272 
Pol*on In the Nall*. ^ 

Polfion, ** Blow,*' 270 
Poison* of the Ariciont*, ^ 
Poldonltig hy AriMTnlc and l.rond, ^ 
Pol*onlng by Copper, 24 

Poker aero** the Fire, 123 
Potnattim, 140 
Popularity, Value of, 100 
I’opiilation and Prosperity, 
2'orcelaln and Pidtery, llrltlsb, 130 
Porter, T/ondon, Bitter* and Head¬ 
ing of, 01 

Port Wine, AfedJelnat QualBleeof, 00 


Potati>'flotir, 20 
Poiatoea In Bread, ftl 
potatoes a* Food, 30 
PotaF^, Mealy and “Waxy, fSSt 
•* l*rince of Walea'a F«ittwr», the,** 
303 

Printing, Effect* of, 207 
Prohibited Trade, 133 
Pfopbcck*, Political, 102 
Fnmwlo Add not rare, 24 
Pulse, <m tlie, 12 
Pursuit, Want of one, ^ 


Jlaln, Prognostication* of, 310 
Baking out the Fire, 121 
Baloigh, Sir WaL hi*El Dorado,20 
Baven, the, 837 
Bazor and lloi Water, IM 
Baz/ir, to use one, 13Q 
Beaillng after Meals, 104 
Beamm and Bevclatkm, 211 
Best, Hour* of, 2 
Bhin/K:en»*'» Horn, the, 224 
Bhone, the, am! the I>ako of Ge¬ 
neva, 230 

Bicc, Nourishment In, £3 
Bice, Patna, fj3 
•* Blllevo,** (ho term, ® 
iLauls, British and Boman, 232 
Boailson the Continent, 220 
Boa/Is, Turnpike, 234 
Boast Beef of Old England,** 124 
ILitnnlu* and Bemu*, 237 
Bmds, Oliesinot and Oak, lill 
Buhy and Diamond, the, 143 

Babhath and Btinday, 24Q 
Bnge, Varieties of. Til 
Bailor* and Boldlers, Britlsli, Loy¬ 
alty of, 133 
»'BiiIlct.dl.*’ 124 
Halt In Hca-water, 312 
Bapphire, Varieties of, 142 
Baw-tnill*, Statute* against, 262 
Scarlet Bunners, 21 
Bdcnco, Mythology of, 283 
“Scotch, iho,** IM 
Bea-coast, Salubrity of, G 
Heed'com destroyed by Plgoona, SSI 


Quarantine, on, Zl 
Queen A fine’* Farthings, ISl 
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tSdling AWife.249 
Sensibility, Benefits of, 9 
Sensibility of InfanU. 10 
Shskspesre's Play of Henry V., 295 
iSkeeU wanner tban Blankets, 130 
Sseil'fi^, Cruelty to, 63 
Sherries, Adulteration of, 99 
Sherries, Dark and Pale, 99 
Sherries, ^lanofacture of, 99 
Slaves, Flogging in the West Indies, 

m 

Sleep of Aged Persons, 32 
Sleep, Natfire of, 29 
Sleep, Prevention of, 29 
Steep. Sound. 30 
Sleeping with the Eyes Open, 29 
Sleep-walking, 31 
^oth. Economy of the, 352 
Small'pox, Inocnlatioa for, 18 
Soiuggiing in Scotland, 110 
Snow melted with Salt, 73 
Snow-water, 64 
Soda-water, Spurioiis, 64 
Sound and Nobe, 311 
Soup from Bones, 48 
Soup, Turtle, 49 
Sovei^gn, Arrest of the, 259 
**6oy from Blaek Beetles,** 85 
Spectacles. Choice of, 17, *43 
Spermaceti, Waste of, 1L2 
Spider, Bird killing, 308 
Spider, the Tarantula, 387 
Spirit of Wine, Tert of, 109 
Spirits, Adulteration of. Ill 
Spirits, Consumption of, 109 
SpiriU, Pale, 111 
Spirits, Warmth from, 44 
Squirrel Ca^et. barbarous, 282 
Star Cliamber, the, 293 
Statesmen, Clev er, 203 
Statues, Ancient. Exaggeration of, 2 
Steam from the Kettle, 125 
Stilton Cheese, 58 
Storms, Danger from, 319 
Stoves, Cast-iron and Bright, 124 
Stove-grates, Low, 131 
Stramonium in A^hma, 22 
Strasburg Pies, 59 
Studies, Abstract, 32 
Studies, Night, 8 
Style of WriUng. 218 
Subterranean World, the, 324 


Sngar, Boonomy in, 75 
Sugar and the Teetli, 75 
Sugar, Nutriment in, 74 
^ Suicides, English and French, 189 
Suicides in November, 183 
Sumptuary Laws, the, 189 
Sun. Exposure to the, 5 
Suppers lleoommcnded, 48 
Sujgcon <m a Jury, 259 
“ Swan with Two Necks,** 3C0 
Swallows, Disappearance of in Win 
ter. 357 

Sweet and Bitter, Compeoentaof, 312 

“Talented.- the. 221 

Talents, Precoctous, 217 

Tarantula Spider, the, 387 

Tartarian Lamb, the, 351 

Tai^te of the Public, 188 

Tea, Antiquity of, 75 

Tea consumed in England, 76 

Tea, Effects of, 81 

Tea in England, High Price of, 78 

Tea, Green, 00 

Tea, keeping, 79 

Tea, Quality of, 77 

Tea, Variettea 76 

Teas, Adulteration of, 77 

Teas, Fine, in China, 78 

Tea-pUnt, Localities of the, 76 

Tea-pots, Black, 125 

Tears, VV*hat are they? 248 

Teeth, Stopping the, 

Telescope, Inventioa of the, 288 
Temperature of Aged Persons, 5 
Temperature of Man, 4 
Tender in Payment, 257 
Tenterdcn Steeple and Goodwin 
Bands, 299 

Thames ^Vater, 65, 89 
Thaw, a Cold one, 129* 

Theatres, Misconstruction of, 165 
Thirfet, Imaginary, 44 
“Thirteen to Dinner,** 195 
•* TbunderUilt, the,** 318 
Tide, Rise of at Old London Bridge, 
319 

Tin and Tin-plate, 132 
Tinning Vessels, 132 
Tongue, the, 8 
Trance, Causes of, 31 
“ Transpire,-222 
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PRESENT liOOKS FOR YOUTH. 



HOOKS 


INSTHUCriOX 


ilalural 'i)Utor)), 
SCIK.NCK, 


IIISTOKY, 

FOR YOUTH OF BOTH SEXES 


I.ONDO.V: 

DAVID HOG UK. KJ-KKT STRKCT, 


- Google 


1806. 






CAnm MAYMii fttitnv 

tUKUlPi <PI' AMVKNTdUK VOU 


h 

Th« Bush Boys; 

riiif. umtmi Afih AffVff;f^rffHm oir AffAf'^ 
nUkffn Af^l^ lllf^ 

fit fftf^ Wfhft ffr 

tif ffANAlf^ MAffiPl httllf, 

Attfh*4 hf**Vt*^ 

(Uh^ (InfA, 

ft 4« ^ hi ijo h*hthhhhf\ H* »4fih^n HfUt fj^i^*rf^ 

lf•♦y#)^ i h]* (th*Y Uhh^^ i»Uh<* ftti* hhy^ ft'f'i fhf’^^ ^fll i/A'' 

tfhUffht (th hhfhUhf O , thff i<h fii ^ th fUt^ hf^; t 

»$\*hhf•fk^^^^, fl>o ‘^f>n •»»*>>' (► fff ffrf* 

th^hhhi*hlt f.f^> hh,tiht- fh^- *hhhlf/f tht^ f/rjf*^^/^ 

kthi ffh^^frthot Uf( w hf 0h‘ht> \*)hi\ ). rW fif 

M ^h^{ iihuhthh f * (th9 fWrtVr.' 

0fhhfhthift, ^hh -J^jli hi fhr M h\\ phht 


Hi 


Tlio If'oj'est Bxllos; 


(tfif 

Nil^i Of^ A Hriff^^iAh AM\\t 

hir fift!i A^A/,(H^: 

Ui HAi^rAin tAAVU^i tffrJtr 

^f'fff 'f il f 

fhhfi AitiflfiWi Hi {(>t‘ h' ('htUt! 

h\fhn»f Hhh-* ihhhth ffh hUff fht^ ^nonhf Ih 

\4l fiif hft't hfM 

fh^' tifhhufu^hh hi ttfoi *fi(}f'h Hfti /tft 

^UHf Ui- fi lUhmh; : ; ,- tfftf^ ff( tm 

''' AnhfftHi h4hfhf i}ih*h (iHhtihfffn itHftjK ff( 

f/f H )ih If ifi HfifI Hf HbhhiHh' H 4 M 

}fjlmfiiHfm ff hhhiUihfi 

UAVH) fuwniii, If hum' mmuf, 



Tun Y Dl^^Lll:^L^U TUE CHAtMAJj, 

THE BUSH Bors.paye 417. 


Liuogle 






CAI’TATN MAYNE REfD'S 

BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS, 


iti. 

Tho Boy Hunters; ' 

OR, 

ADVKNTdUKS IN SKAHCll OF A WHITE BUFFALO. 

WIT If IB LUST RATI OHfl BY IfARVfIT. 

Fourth pjlidon^ Price Te, cloth* 

stirh 0 HfK)k we tfotiI<l fnnke n Christmfls preserit of to a fuTOarife 

jotiliifiil frD’TKi.” - 

“A ohfinfiinK fK»y> iKKik/*—RVife/im«o. 


IT. 

Tho Young Voyageuri; 

on, 

THE BOY HUNTERS IK THE NOUTIL 

WITH IBBUftTRATf OWfl BY HAUYBY. 

Hcrond FAilim^ Price 7e. cloth* 

** A real boreVlHlght. Fnlt sdirent'ire nml mttirRl history, . . , , 

FmphiilU'fillr to !>/• ref'<»fnrfiemh'd.*'— f/rifir, 

“ Thorr nin he little doubt thut ‘The Ytrting Voy»getir«* will eomm«T»d as 
wbD‘ und Intflntr n luipulHrity ns its predecessors—those predecegsors prI/.o<l, we 
fpM'rtjfiTi not, by rriiiny n noble henrted tior ns nwifntt his chief b<i<»k-fuvotirfles— 
Dioi/c'd t»y him <»fi the snme dear old shelf with ‘The Ik^y’s Own liook.* and 
* Robinson Ornsue/'*— Sm, 


Tho Desort Home; 

on, 

ADVENTUIIES OF A FAMILY LOST IN THE WILDEIlKESa 

WITH If,f/t/ST HATT O Nfl BY HAUVRY. 


Fifth Fditionf Price 7e. cloth. 

“ This is n Tolfirne in which young gentlemen between the nges of twelve and 
twenty will gresfiy rejfdee .... An interesting sOrry, expressly framed 
to Introduce tho youthful render to nn extensire ncqiinintiinoe witli nntiirsl 
tiisfory. —/•f'ffff*. 

..i.iJV! personnlly fnmiUnr with the scenes he describes, nnd is thus 

be iitt/ilnl'!!'! frutbfiilriess which. In other oiroumsUrices, o«n only 

be atlMlMe,! by the rerest gef,lus.'’-^6'/ir/;n/y/'rs’s yoornot. ^ 

DAVID UOtnm, FLEET HTIiEEZ 






THE AnVENTUHR OF BASIL AND THR BIHoN BULL. 

YOUNO VOYAOKUBS, 



MU. MAYHKW’S 

IK)OK.S OF SCIENCIE FOR YOUTH, 


I, 

The Wonders of Science; 

OU, 

YOUNG FlUMPIIItY DAVY, 

Thtj Corn'irth Ap >tlu?oary'< iJ »v, who hirns<;lf Natural 

riiili»j<)phy, uiid uventuallv b‘.'caiiiu l*r<j«idcnt of the 
Jtoyul Hocirty. 

TIIK LIVE OV A WOKUKliEUL IJOY, WRITTEN FOR 

iJV IlKNItY MAYUKW, 

Author of “The I'en-'anUISoy I'hilosoph^T/' &e, 

WITH I ELU«T JIATJ ONH RV JOHN OILRKJIT. 

Hecond KdUvm^ Price O9. cloth, 

** A le tter hero for a Hoy's Ihwk, Mr, Mayhcw coiihl not h,'iva found, and no 
wjiur would have treated the »Utry more tmucf^HiitWy than he ha* done. W© 
h«d hci'fi in want of a * yoninf people's Author;' and weseem to hure tiie 
» IkIh »••'»» ill the riKlit place, in tlio perMm of Mr, Muyhcw/*— Alheuantm, 

“ 111 iiDiny a youii^ ifUtUr (iie wiioleMmie spirit of iiniuiry will stHfiulated 
by a ho«ik like llii*, w hich helonvn to a ida*oi of its own, whereof Us Autlior may 
ehdoi to t.avi'lieen tin* eRtuhitklier, as he isirnier^t at in eiuoit tlie Mile Writer iuit. 
KultiUiE Ui iheMOue intenderl by it it cun be bcimr.^^—P/aminer, 


11 , 

TIIK BTOIIY OF 

The Peasant-Boy Philosopher; 

OR, 

A CIIIIJ) GATHKKfNO PKUHLKS ON THK 8 EA-SIIOKK/' 

Fouiuled on tlin early life of Feri^injon, iho Blicphcrd-IJoy Astronomer^ 
und intended to hIiow how a J\>or Jaid heeanie uequuifited 
with the IVineipleH of Natural Beicnce, 

iJY HFNUY MAYJIKW. 

WITH ThLUnTRATIO.SS IIV JOHN OtLIHJRT, 

Htcond Edition^ Price Ge. cloth, 

** Its ai eat ciiiirm |s, that tbe tbougbtfii) voiitik I^vo it beirflinie it f(rare» 
fully eiieoiiruKi'N tboualit; while tbe iintliinKlaff wil) tind IbcmselveN speedily 
bi'oiiiiiit to love It. because It Intellialiily opens to tbcni tbe new sensation of 
lhoo|/lii, 'i he book, in fact, la worlli a wilderneNN of mere CbriMtinuM Ijorika,"— 

/j//e f/ff inn. 

“Told with (be (frriee find feelluK of floldsmitb,"and by one who has that 
knowler mi of selence which fiohlsnillb lacked, it In iin If iJrewster and prm 
^ooidy, iiud combined Ui produce tbU Instructive and bcautifully-.old Ul©,“>— 

iiAVia cooui:, io.kkt S'i'JtHKT, 


Laoogle 
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HU5JPIIRV8 KXPEUtMKNTB ON THE UIKFU5IOK OF HEAT. 

WONDERS or SCIENCE, 137. 




MK. J. 0. KlJOAIl'S 

WORKS ON RIOURAPIIY AND IIISTOIIY. 


I. 

In fwddoap, 8 yo, 8 *. Orf. oloth, 

Tho Boyhood of Groat Mon. 

INTKNDED AS AN KXAMI'EK EOIl YOUTH. 

IIY JOHN 0. EHOAfl. 

WITH ffiLGRTItAriONS BY BtflKfi'f FOSTEH. 

Third Edition. 

** fl wmild h«T» hpnn ft of to ftuoTi n 4. 

Thftf roerK we Br^ «iHirod, for thh tIrI 1 Irft^ Ift dimply iifid well mme. The 
blfpftrMplijen fife fn»ffier<»fi« and lirlef, but nut too nburt tu be itmtieinff; end aft 
tboiMnufle of iKire tblret fur (freHtnenn, wbl(?b l«nM|iilred by uneftftnd tena, there 
will l»9 thotiaauuft 1(1^4 tu rend! it book like tlile.”—/?rufM/rier. 


If. 

Bnffio ftizo finil jirinp, 

Footprints of Famous Mon. 

HKSIONEI) AS JNCH KMKNTS TO INTKI-LKUTirAL 
INOUSTUY. 

WItfl IfiLDfltnATIONH tlf fllltKF.T FOSTRft. 

8((jond EdiiUm. 

*• A eery nsefnl «fi4 n^reeiible folume. It Is nseftil, ns bloffffipby Is nlweye 
Rfi Iffiportfifit nlly to history ; nful It Is useful, becnuse It Rites nnoiber blow to 
tlie wsTilfiR Iden, thni nny emlnerioe has eter been ntinined without severe 


Iff. 

In foolscflp Byo, pripo 5 s., bandsotnely bmintl, 

History for Boys; ^ 

Olt, ANNALS 01' THE I'HINOfl’AL NATIONS OF MODEKN 
KVnoVK 

Witit BlGffT fltn/ITfUTfOKfl flT OEOnOB tffOMAS. 

UAVIO HOOUU, FJ,B15T STIlEKT. | 

Coogle 
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liOOKH rOH YOVSO f'Hiwom. 


i. 

Iff iwo pmi i70. bhdh. 

Hotisehold Stories, 


A)] t».»« mmi t'irpuhr ffghf f«l6nKMt UgotUU (ft U^rmtiny, 

(uiLht-r/nU) ur ritK utKnfit'.ti^ ouimm. 


f 


ii.umnAtf.t, (itfttH iitmtftftt} Am 
(OHtr fttfiHAffisiK, nr r.itvrAni) ii. rfF.tinf.kt, 


. 

/ ' ’ “frty ^htf w|-<h^< to ftiiri fhe t, u/tY 

VinT ^ trrtn^hnni^t nm iVjnm td 'Orimm’i 


It. 

In M-nnif firn, (/rhn U r„/. olnit,^ 

Mitt ttnd Chttriio; 

Ott^ 

A WIW'-K'S ItOl.thAV At mUAl.t) UKV/tOkY. 
nrrn Ptniit (ii.nn-tHAiKtm Hr ninkf/t roKtnk. 

f ithf ; atui tht‘ fff-fttU' nnO Min, whtftt- h fii/t </, mnAK 

,„ ,,( „v,«. hAf, AfAthA A(t.AA(iAAAl,, rnATAM in 4 " Ma^M /fHAA 

4 «,.<! piA„At,fA from it,h L,J!ini 

tit 

lit t(/Ol90f}j) fivOf pttOfA 

Moiriorttblo Women; the Story of their Lives, 

}IY ^1 Ilk. ffkwfdft VkOSlfAltD, 

Aiilhtir of " ],p1lti, k 'Wiitntni'k linok/' 

■nitii Pinwf ihtA'ktHA’tlifkk ki nikkP/P Pimkkf 
'<Un,t\ riimf f-f/-r,(AMA fAAfllnp,-- Arnmy (Ai-.aHa. * 

pAYijf jfoiw^ mm miPm, 


Cjooglt; 
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A M'TTlNa HAM HI.K. 

WIA AM> ciUKlJr.. f>ni/r 10.1. 
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BOOKS OF AMUSEMENT, 


1. 

The Boys Own Book: 

A Em'vt4v»;»R»di» of «11 tij« Dirrmont—Atb!etiC| Bcienttflc, 

ftUil of Boyhood and Youth. 

yi:VV aM> OKlLilLY EKI.AHGKD EDITION, 

«n« KVM£XOl« AUUtriUNAL ILLUteTBATlOl^H. 

6«f. cloth. 


II. 

The Little Boy’s Own Book: 

A Solwtioa from the Above. 

THC OAMItS AK1> K1^>KT1S SUITED FOU LITTLE BOYS, 

/Wr« JU. Ctf. 

Ill, 

Bound Crames for All Parties. 

it 

A ixaivrriox vr the uitKATKHT vauietv of family 

AMl'SilMKXaS FUK THE FIUE8IDE Oil PIC-NIC. 

Gr.mrs Oniut^t of Action, Catch Garnet, Garnet rcquirin;; i 

ihr KxmMsr of Fam*y, Intelli|^r»oe, and Iniugiuation, 

DinrlAont for Crying Forfeita, &c. 

VHTB UXVeTHATtUlst. KKW EDITION, ENLAliOED. 

/Vfcca Ai. chthf gilt. 


IV. 

Acting Charades; or Deeds, not Words. 

a UliBtaTMAS OAME TO MAKE A LONG EVENING tUOUT. 

BY THE DiiOIIlEliS MAYJIE\Y. 

NEW EDITION. rUOFUSELY XLLUtTUATED. 
iVift b%, cloth. 


A Cracker Bon-bon for Christmas Parties; 

OE, C111U8TMAS I'lECJCS KOJl I'lllVATK 
IIKPUKSKNI'ATION, &o. 

Uy Xi. D. JJJIOUGIL 

i*i(urv«iii.r II.1.V0THATRU. Pkiok Zt, ZJ. 

JJAVIX* POOUii, FLKUr STUEEC. 


Google 



BOOKS FOR BOYS 


I. 

The Life of Nelson, 

BY KOIJEIiT SOUTHEY, 

With numfSTfiuM Tinl/rd PJuU.% and WrtodanU printed in the Text, 
from DeMifpin by Birk^d FfMer, Dmicm, kjtu 
PoH Hv&, C$s 

IL 

Parlour Kagic; 

A Manual of Amminf^ Exfxrrimi/riU, Traruimntationa, HleighU 
and HtiiAhiiieg, k/t^. 

IfH'luding th* Tri/;kj of ilrmfVw^ Ii/>hin. Scfi,, ns roeerttlj ezhibiiC'd 
in I>/nd//n and Paria. 

I'ric^ 4jf, fkf,, elath, 

IIL 

The Comic Latin Grammar; 

\ FACETIOUS T.VTItODUCTIOX TO TILE LATLY TONGUE, 
li jtii jtVHEKoen iLLurmATioya r/sr axEEi^ aku woon, irr LRJxaf, 

Frke 0$, 

rr. 

The Playmates 

A PLEASANT COMPANION FOB SPARE HOURS, 
f>>n«)*ting of Hut/yri/;al Tal^ Natural Iliat^ry, Amm^^n/mU, kc, 
Frk€ f}9, 

V, 

The Pictorial Bible History. 

r.on'tAtPtPt* 

Tiro iir?r;>«wi A>n pjoiirr-j^join f/cxcrwj ^/f t«k pni.ifaFAL 

hrhSyA 1% THK BAOHf.h AOIlIK/L'IiF, .VA IIRATIVF., WITH 

PrirA Zr, f>/. eloth, 

UAVID BOG UK, FLEET STBEET. 


Cjoogle 



HOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


I. 

The Young Islanders; a Tale for Boys. 

BY JEI'FUUY.S TAYLOR. 

NKW EDITION, WITH TINTED PLATES, 0#. 

II. 

The Boat and the Caravan: 

A FAMILY TOUR IN EGYPT AND SYRIA. 

WITH PLATRS, FIFTH EDITION, 7t, 

III. 

Harry’s Ladder to Learning; 

With Two Hundred nnd Thirty Engravings.—For very 
Young Children. 

3s. Q(L plain—{ jh. coloured. 

IV. 

Harry’s Book of Poetry; 

SHOUT POEMS FOR THE EURSEUY. 

UY EI.IZA OROVE. 

With numerous lllustnitionM hy Uirket Eoatcr, Ilarrison Weir, 

K. liiiHwell, &o. 

3«. (h/. plain — Of. coloured, 

V. 

Kobinson Crusoe. 

I.—An Edition in Largo Typo, with Illustrations by Stolhnrd. 
Cloth, 7e. Gd. 

II. —In fep. 8vo, with Illustrations hy Goorgu Cruikshuiik and others. 
Pnee 3s. Qd. 

David doouj!, flket strket. 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Comic Story Books. 

rrict U. each with (^Umrtd PlaUJi, 

khtmu}4hn Oojsnr^n. j T«u of HoLMwrx>i>. 

Tffjs (IVAUKKTAOMK SKifsjimvnn, ' l>Aor (/’iiAKrr.’»cif’» Bali., 

Tub Wo.'jokrki;/. Haue ‘ iliirjsAJio the Fox. 


Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg; 

ni/m 

THE STUFFED IN THE CHEAT EXfllBITION, 

Hqunre eloth^ 3f, ^pd. — tftU/ured^ 0$, 

Comical People 

MKT WITH AT TIfE GUKAT KXIlfBlTIO.V. 

OftAWI^rOA uy /, l. OluyOVILLF.. 
kma// qmriOf Zs, Od,—coloured (jm. 


Picture Book for Young People. 

Fifty qijJirU> JiAtox, with Dci«rri|Awn«, 5#,; ryJoijr<u/J, JO*. 

George Cruikshank's Fairy Library. 

YAiUrd arid IlluxtraU;4 by (jv/tvjih Cruixmiia^jc. 

1, Ifoi' o* MY Tin.MH. 2, Jack a»d the Bla.^-^^ialx. 

Z, ClJIOKItEJ.I.A. 

Prue It. tnch. 

History of England, 

ron Yot;x« pKUiifi.su. 

By Lyoia JV/xd, Eighty Illui^trationi;, 

Original Poems for my Children. 

By Thomau Miller. Profuiely IlluAtfaU^, 2t, (kl,^ doth. 




DAVID BOCUE, n.EET STBBET. 



nOOKS Foil YOUNG PERSONS. 


t. 

Tho Young lalandors; a Talo for Boys. 

IIY JKKKKIIYH TAYI.OIl. 

WKW BOITIOM, WITH TlNTFli MliA'fEfl, 0#. 


II. 

Tho Boat and tho Caravan: 

A FAMILY TOini IN KOYI’T AND SYIIlA. 


WITH I'OATM, FIFTH KHITION^ 7«. 


Tit. 

Harry's Ladder to Learning: 

With Tv^'o IfiiruJrpd nrid Thirty Krigrnvlngfl.—For vpry 
Young Oliihlrmi. 

3a. f)((. ///u/u—O a. (vlvur^d. 


IV. 

Harry's Book of Poetry; 

PIIOUT I'dICM.S Foil TIIF, NUII.SKllY. 

IIY F,LI/A OltOVK. 

With niirnproufi IIlualrHlion-i hy ftlihot Kofttur, ffitniAon Wtir, 
K. (Iiirtwcll, ki\, 

3a. t)f/. cnhwedt 


V. 

Bobinson Crusoe. 

f.—An Edition in Largo Typo, with Tl)ii«trationn hy Htotliard. 
6V«M, 7a. (}d, 

n. — In flip. 8vn, with illufllrflllono hy (ioorgo Oiuikahank and (dlioi 

yVifoA 8 a. Od, 

David doovd, fleet stheet, 



BOOKS FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 


Comic Story Books. 

Price If. each wiih Coi&uredPlain, 

Alderman Gobble, j The Wkasblii of HoLMwrKji#. 

The Qu.vrbklsomb NEionBorns. ! Lady Cuafftnch’s B.u,l. 

The Wonderful Hare Hunt, j Kbynard the Fox. 


Comical Creatures &om Wurtemberg; 

FROM 

THE STUFFED ANIMALS IN THE GREAT EXHIBITION. 

Square eloihj 3s. Qd, — coloured^ Om. 

Comical People 

MET WITH AT THE GKEAT EXIIIBITIO.V. 

FROM DRAWINGH BY J. 1. OIUNDVILLB. 

Small quarto^ 3j. Gi/. — coloured 6s. 


Picture Book for Young People. 

Fifty quarto Piatea, with Deacriptions, cloth, 5s.; coloured, lOt, 6</. 

George Cruikshank’s Fairy Library. 

Edited and Illustrated by Gkouok Cuuik-Hh.vnk. 

1. IIoF o’ MY Thumb. 2. Jack and the Be.vN'St.vla. 

3. ClNDBUKLI.A. 

Price Is. each. 

History of England, 

POIt YOUNG PKmOSS. 

By Anne Lydia Bond. Eighty lUuatrationa, 3s. W. 

Orig^al Poems for my Children. 

Bj Tuoxas Muxeii. Profusely Illustrated, 2r. 6<f., cloth. 


DAVID BOODJ^ FLEET STP.EET. 



(’irnJ)UKN’S IK) 0 K 8 , 


Little Mary'» Books for Cbildrenu 


itrnUmdy l\\n*UruU^. 


fjrn.iK Vuiuau, 

itt.Ahtim liooK. 
ilimofiy Ok tC'^oi,AN/o 
hitokiouk 


FikMT lU^oM Off Pofrmfr 
Hyt4mu lifMm Ok i*owrts.Y> 
HAHkM r» 
lUioony HioohkM, 
ijriLH Mahy Atih om 1 ) 


Little Mary’s Treasury} 

Ilf'injf Kljjht of ihtt iflfoyti \iOunf\ Ut fhio VftUitmf t:\oihf 

Little Mary's Lesson Book; 

(InnUtlfiUif^ *♦ l*fttt4kU/* ** Hf*yU,IMO,” Ufi4 iLHAUlhO/* iff f)OA 
SoUmUf f/JUf *U, ddr 

Bertie's Indestruotihlo Books. 

VlihUsd on iMvjtf tid, otn,ih 

I, ffoiiw Hook. i, Wooimioh, 

'I, V/ifHh liooH, 6, V/ihO hkAAtA, 

;i, l^AUM YAiith fl, lUno lUjoti, 

7, SofiAkUY hmifA. 

Little Harry’s Picture Books. 

HaUUY'a Ifouli lioffA, llAliKy'n Si nklO(Y Tal^m, 

„ lUi/mny lUtoa^ ft H/wpl*-; HufuikM, 

„ (limntuY Walm. „ Ni/jiAK^y Taum, 

hd, mt hf piftiri; U oithmn tj. 

Home Lesson Books. 

Tity Uithfy VuiiikH, iu'fii\y WU f otUfiioth , , ,10 

Tny IloMk UooA ok ^A'H/liAL lifAfOUV, , 1 0 

'Ink. ilokik (htAHklAH, *:n\At i;ioiU , , , . ,10 

PUu U nmy im Inni vvilJi Ct^hmn d Platt Hf '2$, nd, 

Homo Story Books. 

fnk. Wki i^itiikif Ih/ht.f f'ltiM, t ioth , , , ,10 

Tnk. hitnokHktiikn(!nfokk,nn,t:lfdh , , , ,10 

liihiouvok Lnu.kJAnk At>n nkji SkW HiouY Hook f f:loth I 0 
l.htnr kon utk tuno^t ur, hy iho Author of Uto ** Ihfok of 

Oott Hylluhhif'’ i;hdh , , , , , , \ 0 

Or w1ll< (Uilourtui Plut^mf 2s. Od, 

LOShOSi IfAVIh UOOIJI':, PPKPT tiTUPP/r, 

Ano ttoro HY am. ntnttiHkri.km tn town Ann tunjnrtiY, 


Cjoogle 



DAVID BOGUE’S 


(late tilt B0(JUE) 



Gk)ldsmith S Traveller. JllLUilrated with Thirty Exquisite 

Engravujj^s on Steel, JJeiifjned and Ktehed by liiUEET rosTEK. 

I 8 VO, elegantly bound in cIoUj, gilt, 2l«.; morocco, 31f. Cd. 

I “ A gem among the gift-book.*/*—“ Tiit gilubook of Uic aeaaoXL”— 

Hilton’s L’Allegro and H Fenseroso. Illustrated with 

Thirty Ktehinga on Steel by IIiuket FobTEii. Super-royal 8vo, 
neatly bound, 218.; morocco, 318. Od. 

The Rhine: Its Picturesque Scener)^ and Ilistorical Abbo- 
ciatioru. Illujstrated by 13 ikeet Fostek, and Deacribed by IIekky 
Mavhevv. Twenty Line Lngraving?, executed in the Highest 
Style of Art, from Mr. liirket FoeteFs drawings. Imp. 8vo, 218. 

I cloth; 318. Od. morocco. 

. “ Full of beauty and character.**—JCraml/ier. 

I Christmas with the Poets: A Collection of English 

• Poetry relating to tJie Festival of Cbrislmas. Upwards of Fifty 

1 Engravings from Drawings by Pieket Fostek, and numerous 

Initial Ix^tters and Borders printed in gold. Xew Edition, with 
I additional EmlMillishments, super-royal 8vo, richly bound, 2^8.; 
morocco, 3^8. 


80. Fleet Stkeet, Londox. 
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I)AVir» riOOUF/« ANNt/Afi (MTAf.OOtrK. 


i 


j nTRhTKlt WonK^ I I 

I Rhymes ami Roandolayes in Praise of a Country I 

{•iff, }ty of iVffiny Lfirid*!. A^lornp^l on filrnnst ovorv pngo 

with hy AN*«f*pf.r., Aimor/iy, finyOA.v, itonosov, j4i«TF.n, I 

(h>oi»AM-, IfviAtF, h\ TAYiiFfi, nrnl Wkih, KOitiorr, ««f[tinr© I 

ftfo, h^nirnl in tli#» ftfioiont f/ifliiion ftrnl richly OTfinmcritod, 218.; I 
rnoroc(K^ HI8. hd, j 

I Lon^ollow’s Poetical WoAs, lUnstrated. Now nnd 1 

KnlrtfKnd Kdilhm, Inohidinj^ F/vnnRo1ir?f'/’ Voices of the ' 

Night,” Howido Rod Firo^id#*/' “Tlio 0(ddoTi JiCgond/' find , 

fithor rof<tn8. With Ono ilnndrod Rnd iHovmr^ KogravingR on j 
Wf»<Kl, from Th»8i^8 Iry flifiKFT KofFTwri, Janf. K TIay, nnd John 
O fUOSUT. Crown 8VO, 21 f. ( loth ; HO*. morcKHK*. i 

iDiis ii tho only Tlluftroiod J&dition corriulning **Tho Golden IiOgond/' ^ 

** Kfftfigollno,*' ftcparntfly, lOa. Od. chdh ; ir»8. TnoT(/COf», 

Voioofl of tlm Night,” ‘‘ScftAldc/’ ^o., Ids. cloth; 21». morfmoo. 

Long-follow’s Hyperion, lUtistratod. Widi nonriy One I 

n»indfcd I'lOgraviog^ of (ho flooftory of (he Itofnnfiee, fjOTo Oripjinal . 
Itffiwifig.i of (h<* fioliinl loonli(io8, hy llfOKF/r Kosfrn. (Jr(»wii 8vo, 
218, t'hdh ; HOa. moro(i('(i. 

Longfellow’s Golden Ijegond, Illustrated. A Now 

nod Hoviped Kdition, with nufn(»r(ni« Altcratiorip and Notert hy the j 
Author. flhi«trft((*d hy llfftKf/r Foptkk. ('rown 8v(», 128. cloth ; 
218. irior(»cco, 

FW (rthcr IvlilioHi of ]/(»ngf(»llow’8 Wfoks pco pnges 12 nnd IH. | 

I 

TllO Illustmtod Byron. Ilmdlifully [ninfod in ifnporjfil j 

8fo, nnd enriched wi(h f»nfner(ni8 llliiptrotionn hy HjkKkt F‘fr8Tnn, 
Kfnny Mfaooww, Gf'RTAvn JANF/r, ^e. Filegnntly hf»nnd, 128. 

Bttnyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. I’K-fiiRoly fllimtmfof] hy j 

Wrr.f<fAM llAnvr-Y; with M('rnoir hy tho I’f'V, GF(>n(»F (htrr.vFttf I 
D.li. 'riilrd F/dilion, cr(»wn 8vo, 128. cloth ; 188. morocco; largo j 
pnpOff 42p. cloth; 01(8. rooroctio. 

The Christian Graces in Olden Times A PoHo* of ^ 

Foffifilo rorfrnl(8, hofinilfolly ongrnYod Iry tho hont Artists, with t 
rootloni lllostrnifons hy JJfnuy flTFontNO, il.l), imperial five, ' 
21«, richly bound nnd gilt j 42ff, coloorod, j 

[80, Fenp/f S'fur.FT, 

Ajoogle 
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UAVIU AnUUAl, Q/iTAWOVV., 


lUMU t hJ^'t VAi W, 1 

Turner and hi* WOTtas: A Bbjpphy, illfxi$trated ^yy 

EM 7 »rvle« from bl« Pki^r<e«, <wi4 n Crili/.al 

fttt4 Practte, Jojijif Th^ hUfft^fAr 

by Pmtca CX^atnaHAH, With Vlnij:*, IUahj itr>, ZU, fAL 5 
Auto^rupU Vro'jfsi {»mly 26 |/ri«ttd), foibj, g6 6}i» 

Bembrandt and bi« Work*; wiiU u Critiiuai v,xmnin»r 

tioa inU) VrimipU7& au4 Vr^'ibAi, hy i, hiuamj yji.fi, 
yifUim yijiU'fif 4</>, His, A/lkt';4 hoU^^tityh Vtt^jf&j it3ui>«;<iul 
iU)f ^6 6s, {fiuly 6(} inintM), 

The Heroines of Shalapeare: r orty-five Portraiti ot hi« 

pH«ri{>al VtAfifihi CU:if si/:Usf S, Kny^t^ytA iuXU't iba smM^rUiUimhrn*^ 
of Mr, (JiAiiOkys lihATHf froin UtAwwy^s by l)osi Atihtis, li/t- 
jx^rUi hvo, hinwls/mi/ily l^jund in motowo yis ,; ^Xlonr^i yUUiS, 
iSH IZs, ; j/rtMs, ImiMtrUl bAh, bsiltAfiopM;^^, IHs, 64, ; 
Ifidh i/ry/fs^ K6 6s, 

Tke Landiicapc Painters of England; Skf^telu,^ 

Eti^lkb VswUas, Tw^AtV/ y,V:hmf/^s of iWr nUfSX 

rii^:UtmiUi yrorks, by llAiivy, y/Sib short T*'AUa;s by W, M, 

TuAm^HAY, li/jyfii iVi, HU, 64,; ooionnAf 6'ls, 64, 

Poetry of t]w Yc^trJ from i}m 

tly<; of iUti Ht:iu/yus, With CoIoukA Iilustt(iitl.oos, 

frotn tirsY^inyrs by JiiL</cm F^/^ncK, fJmsY Wk:., H, Dutscafe, 
WtrUAH 1 , 1 : 1 ;, C, if, WtiiOAlh, fi, ^yAif.f lUvtfj O/x, f^ud oth<rf 
omin*^ni Arihu, UnyAial Hyo^Aoih^ \hs,; hri^tt Hbs, 

Humphreys' British Coin*. Tint CoU^e of Um luitkh 

Euiplra ; fli»i:rtraC»r4 hy Vii/^sfmUrs of iho 0 ;i/w of oiifJi IXfiod, in 
OoMf Hilver, aj;4 hy H, N, JivHmu^ys, fiofArnoys^l 

hvo, 2U, doth; 26s, 

Tbo Book of Boauty# Tim Court Album, or I^x>k of 

Ikfiiuty, A Hc-rht«i ot ohArminy: VotU^lU of th<j yomi4 yofoAU 
UolAuiy, wHh &ii/l iih>^rtt(/hk;al iiUuwUs, iio, rkhly 

i^llt, 2U,; iy^bmrcd, 4 J^, 

Koopiako# Tim KrmimliXi, Edited hy Um M, 
A, Vawm (Laoy hhfmtj^ofois'ii nmse), tmiMUd by tlm immi (y/pu- 
hr wriUm of iU*, Any, hoyfJ Hyo, 2U,; Indh yrmh, 6*ls, 04, 
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llJXWlhKTICli WoliKn— f'ontinuni,] 

Rhymes and Roundelayes in Praise of a Country 

LifV', by Pot'U of ^funy Lundn. Adorned on almoKt ay ary 
with Jhctijrf5pi by ANhiiKi.L, Aiwolon, DfmcAfx, i)om>hON, roarisu, I 
Oooiuu., IJi/MiK, F, Taylkii, and Wkih, Second Kdition, «rjiiAro I 
HVO, bound in tiio ancient faahhm and richly ornaziarntad, ' i 

morocco, 31ii. Od, ' { 

Longfellow’s Poetical Works, Illustrated. Now imd > i 

KnUrj^od KdiiltitL findudlnr Kvangclinc/' “ Votcca of the ’ 
Night," Scoaidn and Fiio«idc,^' *^Tho Ooldiai legend," and 
other Fmnjui. With One Hundred and I^igravings on , 

Wood, from Doalgns by Uirkut FuaiT.n, Hay, and John 

OiuosHT. Crown Hvo, cloth ; morcoco, 

Thia lj tho only lUuali'atod Edition contidciing Golden IjCgeniL" i 

“ ErangcUn©,^' iK^panittdy, lOa. 6d. cloth ; Ida. motom** 

Voicoa of the Night," **Scttiiidc," &c., I/Jk, cloth; 21«. morocco, 

Longfellow’s Hyperion, Illustrated. With ucuriy One ' 

|{(iiidred FngravingM of the Scenery of the Itornance, from Original 
DrawingM of the actual loeuliticH, hy IIjukf.'i Fohirii, Crown 8vo, ‘ 
2U. oloth ; 30a. morocco. 

Longfellow’s Golden Legend, Illustrated. A. New 

and Itoviaed Edition, with niimcroLUi Altcratioim and Notca by the 
Author. llliiHtralcd hy iimuKT Fowiku. Crown Hvo, 12a. ch>th ; , 
21a. morocco. 

For other Edituma of Longfellow'© Work© ecc page© 12 and 13. 

I 

Tho Illustrated Byron, Iknufifully printed in imptfriol 

Hvo, and enriched with niinierou© illuMtiation© hy Hjukht Foaran, 
Kknny Mbadow©, OuaTAVB JANKr, Ucc, Elegantly hound, 12©. 

Bunyan's Pilgrim^s Progress. iVofuKdy llluntmtcd by ' 

William IIaiivby; with Memoir hy tho itev. Geoiuju Chelveji, j 
1).]). Third Edition, crown Hvo, 12©. cloth ; 1 Hh, morocco ; largo 1 
papor, 42©. cloth; CO©, morocco. 

The Christian Graces in Olden Time: A ficric* of i 

Female Fortralta, beautifully engraved by the beat Arf iata, with i 
Poetical Jlliiatratlona by IIknuy Stehuinci, D.D. Imperial Hvo, 
21a. richly bound and gilt; 42a. coloured. > 


[HG, Flkct Street, 
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Illustrated Works— Continued,^ 

Turner and his Works: a Bio^phy, illustrated by 

Examples from his Pictures, and a Critical Examination of his 
I Principles and Practice.. By John Buhnet, F.R.S. The Memoir 

j by Pkteii Cunningham. With Plates. Demy 4to, 81s. 6d.; 

j Autograph Proofs (only 25 printed), folio, £6 5s. 

Rembrandt and his Works; with a Critical Examina- 

tion into his Principles and Practice. By J. Buhnet, F.R.S. 
Fifteen Plates, 4to, Sis. 6d.; Artist’s Autograph Proofs, imperial 
4to, £6 5s. (only 50 printed). 

The Heroines of Shakspeare: Forty-five Portraits of his 

principal Female Characters. Engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles IIeath, from Drawings by the best Artists. Im¬ 
perial 8vo, handsomely bound in morocco, 42s.; Coloured Plates, 
£3 13s. 6d.; proofs, imperial folio, half-morooco, £3 13s. 6d. ; 
India proofs, £5 5s. 

The Landscape Painters of England: Sketches after 

• English Landscape Painters. Twenty Etchings of their most cha¬ 
racteristic works, by Louis Marvy, with short Notices by W. M. 
Thackeray. Royal 4to, Sis. 6d.; coloured, 528. 6d. 

Poetry of the Year: Passages from the Poets, Descrip¬ 
tive of the Seasons. With Twenty-two Coloured Illustrations, 
from Drawings by Biuket Foster, T. Ckeswick, E. Duncan, 
William Lee, C. II. Weioall, H. Weir, Laato Cox, and other 
eminent Artists. Imperial 8vo, clotli, 18s.; largo paper, 30s. 

‘ Hiunphreys’ British Coins. The Coinage of the British 

Empire *, Illustrated by Fac-similcs of the Coins of each Period, in 
I Gold, Silver, and Copper. By H. N. Humi'hreys. Super-royal 
I 8vo, 21s. cloth; 253. antique. 

i 

I The Book of Beauty. The Court Album, or Book of 

Beauty. A Series of charming Portraits of the young Female 
I Nobility, with Historical and Biographical l^lcmoirs. 4to, richly 
j gilt, 21s.; coloured, 42s. 

Heath’s Keepsake. The Keepsake. Edited by Miss M. 

A. Power (Lady’ Blessinoton's niece), assisted by the most popu¬ 
lar writera of the day. Royal 8vo, 213.; India proofs, 523. 6d. 


London.] 
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Il l.t'aiHtTllli \Vi>uk»—1 

Tho Gallery of Byron Beauties: rtirtriiitu or th« 

lbruin0« ol Loitl riutiuA, fiotu Drttwiugd by thu 

niiiudut Ai tlttUi. 8updi'«ruyttl Hvu, iiuu'ucdOi UU, Gd,; lugbly 

i^oliiuiodi aC3, 

Heath’s Wavorloy Gallery. l'i>i»nuiH or tho jirincipttl 

Fdiimlo Olmrtidttjrtt m thd Wriiiiiga ot‘ Hhut, Tbirtv*fti« bigbly- 
(iiuabud Pltttdii. Bu|*oiwroynl Mvt», d|ddhilidly bouiiu in luunH-cu, 

3U. (>d. i wiUt uoluuiud I'iuloM, €«l. 

Qalloi*y of tho Qrivcos; or, lUnuitiori of liritinh 
Tbii'ty^ttix bduotiTuI Kouiulo lliuidfi by Lanim^ku, lUtA.vMn 
Sn»Nn, &o., illuttlmliug Toiiuyttou, (^o«|*b*dl, Ibigdia, l/uudnii, 
Hupat'-royul Hvo, UU. iU\, lutiroictt; wilb cubtuiod ritilda, i)U, 

Cimositios of Glass-making: a lli.Morv of tlio Art, 

Aiii’ioiil mill MiiiUiiii. II)' Ai'ni.KV iV.i i.A'i r, lUij. With Si* 
butoitihilly cttlouriui IMuun iti’ Ai»iU|uu \is Siuull itis 

iilulb, I-a. 

Tho CfU'toOllS of RafTaollo, tVom llimii>toii Court l\ilaoo. 

Kngiavtnl by John lli.’UNiir. Wob l)»iitoi|iUvu l«uuui)>nuci aioi 
(Itilitml Utuutold, Hiiv'ou bO{M' I'bilid (Ui lunbod by dl), lu 
wrtipltdi’y dU, Gil.; ur i;iibiunul, tbU, | 

VostigOS of Old LoudonJ A or flniftluMl Ktohini^w 

tVoiu (Uigiiml UrawiiigB, wilb lloai i iptioini, HUtiitinttl AnatiidnUuna, 
nuil uthor Kutriouiuid. lly J. VV\kuiia.m Aio'uiUi. liupiuiul 
India |>iikot'd| dOtt, 

Views in Romo; Ctimjirirtiii}!; all ita nrimsiml I'lliHoiA, 

and itd Binrounding Htimoiy, l‘bi|{ttivod by \v, II, Tluily- 

diglit IMutod, wilb u rainuumio Vluw of tbo Uiiy. ioi, '«!!■,; ludu 

priiiifd, 2d. 

Tho Biblo Galloiy 5 Kighloon Poriniitrt of tho Women 

lUdnlbniud in Hoiiptuid, boaiiiirnUy KiigrHvml (Vtnn Oiiginal Draw* 
iujia, with l«dttdi |Moda Ibiai ri|itnMni. linporiAl Hvik, bainbomcly 
buuud, 'iU. \ with i*lutt)d boaulitully uolourud, 42i, 

TliO WoniOU of tho Biblo. Kiglitoon Porlmitii (fanning 

a Htiuond Hdrius nf Tnt* Uiio.ii CiAixstnY). lUnddcimtdy baund, 

2U.; 4Hiluiirdd| 42d, 

(.HtJ, Fi,«i(T HtmieT, 

\ Laoo^le 
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I IlXUSTEATED WoEES— CoM/iflUed,] 

; Hilton’s Poetical Works. Paradise Lost and Begaincd, 

! Comus, Samson Agoaistcs, L'Allegro, &c,; with Essay on Milton’s 
; Life and Writings, by James Moxtoomebt. Illustrated with One 
1 Hundred and Twenty Engravings, by T hompson, Wuxlams, Oreik 
Smith, &c., from Drawings by William Hahvet. Two volumes, 

! crown $TO, 24s. cloth; 34s. morocco. 

j Cowper’s Poems. With Life and Critical Eemarks, by ! 
the Rev. Thomas Dale ; and Seventy-five fine Engravings by 
J, Oitmy Smith, from Drawings by John Gilbert. Two toIs, 
crown 8vo, 24s. cloth ; 34s. morocco. 

“The handsomtat of the editions of Oowper.”— 

Thomson’s Seasons and Castle of Indolence. With 

i Life and Critical Remarks by Allan Cunningham ; and Forty- 

j eight Illustrations by Samuel Williams. 12s. doth; 17s. 

morocco. 

I 

! 

Beattie and Collins’ Poetical Works. With an Essay 

on their Lives and Writings; and lUustratiozis, engraved by S. 
t WiLLL^MS, Ac., from Drawings by John Absolon. Crown 8vo, 
j cloth, 125.; morocco, 178. 

1 

’ The Language of Flowers; or, The Pilgrimage of Lore. 

By Thomas Miller. With Eight iMjautifolly coloured Plates, 
j Second Edition, small Svo, doth, 6s.; morocco, 7a. 6d. 

i 

The Romance of Nature; or, The Flo'K-cr Seasons Illns- 

! trated. By L. A. Twamley. With Twenty-seven coloured Plates, 

! Third EdiUoo, 31s. 6<L morocco. 

I 1 

I Pearls of the East: Beauties from '^Lolla EooMi.” 

I Twelve large-sized Portraits, by Fanny Corbaux. Imperial 4tc^ 

I 318. 6d. tinted ; plates highly-coloured, 52s. 6d. 

I 

Pictures of Country Life; or, Summer Hambies in Green 

and Shady Places. By Tnos. Miller, Author of “Beauties of tho 
Country.” With IRustrations by Samurl Wiixiami. Crown Svo, 
doth, 6s. 


London.] 
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iM.UHTiiA rkiii I 

Sir Walter Scott's moat Popular Works— 

Tilt'B llinuifiiied EdUium, 

I. TMB LAV or THK IM7 MINSTMfeL. 

THK UADY O^' TMt LAKR, 

H. MAMMION f A TALK Of FLODO^N flRLO. 

4. HOKttiy. 

Thimrt volurium ar« unironuly prlatod lii fup, Hvo, ami Illiia- 

tniUiti with numuroim KiigraviiiK** on HUjoI. l*rl«u /«. «lotli; 10*, (Ul. 
inoroocu) olognnt. 

Harding’s Skotohos at Homo and Abroad. Klxty 

VlowH of liiti iiioMt in(ui*oMiing Hoomm, Koroign and Ihnn&ntUs printed 
in tliitN, In oxuot iiniULion of Ihu Original Oravyingt). hniiorial ; 
lolii), hdJf-moroonOy jCO Om. 

A froAAUi'o-hoiuti Ilf iliillght, [Oira iiortloo n Uitly yUiMi* up i(» AruhitontiiMl 
gloi ItiH (Util Ua lukd aimiiiiiy Vatinui lU piiluitim'^llio Tyrol Ua roioiiotio vallttya 
tuiil villug«N«»tiio IDiodInIi olliiiA IlMilr pi<:MJt(iN(|ifo liimitty- uikI lOuntto un4 
JCotrlauil grootioHl ApoU of ritmiiiuUvtiut'ti.**-"Athffnwum, 

Tlio Beauty of the Heavens. Ono itiuKimd nmi Vour 

Oolourod rliiioN, roproHonUng Uio ininclpal AMlroiiomiuol f/ho- 
iioinona I and an Klontontuiy liooturoi oxproHNiy iidnplod for 
Family Inainiotion and Fntorluinmonl. fly (JiiAui.na V, JlntiNT. 
Now /dditioii) dto, olotli, UH*. 

1 

Lo Koux’s Memorials of Cambridge. ViHwh «f Ud; | 

Oollogoa, llalla, Ohurolioa, and oUior I'liMio Jlnildingn of tint Uno 
vifi'aity and'lowfif ongravod Ity .1, IiH Ilni/x ; wltli lliNtoricul rtml 
litiHoriptiva AooonnUi hy Thomam Wuiujit, ll.A.^ and ihu Itov. , 
II. 1 1 , Jownt*. 'J'wo voluiima doiny Hvo, idotli, 2in.; ito, proof*, 42*. | 

Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler. JS^litud by ! 

Joijur Major, with (lluatrationa ny AnaonoN. Now Kdition, fop, | 
Hvo, nloih, 12*.; tnoroono, IH*.; largo papor, hoard*, 2i*.; moroinat, 
ai*. (id. I 



(Hd, Fjj.kt Btmkrt, 
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PRACTICAL WORKS ON 

DRAWING AND PAINTING. 


: JOHN BURNET, F.R.S. 

I Landscape Fainting in Oil Colours Explained, in 

Letters on the Theory and Practice of the Art. Illustrated by 
Fourteen Plates of Examples from the several Schools. By John 
, Burnet, F.R.S., Author of ‘‘Practical Hints on Painting.*' 4to, 

' 21s. clotJi. 

I Practical Hints on Portrait Painting, iihistratod by 

Examples from the Works of the best Masters. By John Burnet. 
Demy 4to, 218. 

Practical Essays on the Fine Arts; -mth a Critical 

Examination into the Principles and Practice of the late Sir David 
* Willde. By John Burnet. Post 8vo, Gs. 

i — 

, J. D. HARDING. 

! Lessons on Art. By J. D. HAiimsa, Author of “ Ele- 

mentary Art; or, the Use of tho Chalk and Load-pencil Advocated 
' and Explained/’ &c. Second Edition, imp. 8vo, cloth, IGs. 

The Ouide and Companion to “Lessons on Art.” 

By J. D. Harding. Imp. 8vo, cloth, 123. 6d. 

Lessons on Trees. By J. D. Harding. Folio, cloth, ISs. 
Elementary Art. Bv J. D. Harding. Imp. 4to, 25s. 

cloth. 


The Elements of Art: A Manual for the Amateur, and 
Basis of Study for tho Professional Artist. By J. G. Chatmak. 
Many Woodcuts. 4to, 10s. 6d. 

The Art of Painting Restored to its Simplest and 

Surest Principles. By L. Hundertppund. Twenty-four coloured 
Plates. Post 8vo, Os. 6d. 

Manuals of Art, see page 21.— Drawing Boors, page 29. 


London.] 



« IMVID booue’b annual catalooub. 


AKCIIITECTUUAL WORKS. 


RAPHAEL AND J. ARTHUR DRANDON. 

An AiinlyaiB of Gothick Architecture. ni«f.iiit<p<l Ly 

fi Bnirflof iipwnnls of Hoven lIuTi<lrn»l Kxfiniples of Doorwnyfl, 
Windows, ; nr(’oni)miii«d with Keiimika on ibo epvornl Detnila 
of tin Knnlpslfistlotil ICdillop* Uy U. and J* A. lhiA?fiJON, Arobitecta* 
Two Iftigo vuliinipfl, royal 4to, io Oa. 

The Open Timber Koofs of the Middle Agee, ill ns- 

Irnted by rerappi'tlvp and Working Dm wings of aonip of tho bpst 
vnripiipa of (jbureb l{of»fa; with Dfarrlptivo l;pltpr|»rpsa. IJy It. 
and J. A* Duanooh. Koytil 4io, uniform with tbo obovp, iM da. 

PtlTish OhUTcllOS) being; ror 0 [ieclivo View? of Eiigliali 
bjpclpnlnaiipfll Htniplurpa; nopompanind by Plana draw-ri lo a Uni¬ 
form Bpnlp, and Lptloipipaa Dpaoriptiona. lly 11. and J. A. IbiAK- 
j>ow, Arobltecta. Two volunipa largo 8vo, coiilnining IGO Plnloa, 
£2 2a. 


Winklcs’s English Cathcdrale. AncniTr.fTt iiAL anp 

j’nu'ttnraqoR iM.ttRTUAiioaa or run CJatii nnwAi. (’in'ionKB op [ 
Enolako and Wam-b. JVpw Edition, with tbo jVfANOUKarnn f 
(Jatiipuhai.. IHO Plaipp, bpniitlfuDy pngravpd by II, Winri.m; | 
witb JIiBtori(‘al and Dpai riptivo At countaof tbo vntious Uatbcdmla. 

In tbroo bandaomo volumoa, imporial Bvo, cloili, £2 8a. 

Tbo Third Volumr. pomprlsing Liobflold, Ulourratpr, IToro- 
ford, Worppatpr, Durboni, Uarlialp, Ubostpr, Itipori, MafKb»»a(rr, and 
(be Welab Calbodiala, may atitl bo had separately, lo complolo sola, 
price 24 b. in Hvo, 488. in 4to. 

Glessaiy of Architootui’C. Exiilmmlion of llm TomB 

iiflpd in Grpcian, lloman, Tfallnn, and Uotbio Arcbitrcinre, psem- 
tdifiod by many Hundred AVoodcuta. Filth Edition, much enlarged, 
Tlireo volumea Bvo, 488. 

Introduction to Gothic Arohitootnro. Hy ilio Udiior 

of the *'OloflRnry J wltli numetona llluRtmtlona, 48. (Id. cloth. 

[80, Fi.pirr BtanaT, 



DAVID DOQUK’s annum. CATALOOUK. U 


Am:i!rncoTiJUAi4 Woukk— Continued,] 

Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture. Uy 

if. Dloxam. With an Kxplunation of Technical Terms. 200 
Woodcuts, 6s. cloth. New Edition {In Mt» Ptess), 

Stuart’s Antiquities of Athens, and other Menu- 

inonts of Ui'cocc. With Bevonty Plates, noouratoly reduced from 
the grout work of Stuart and llevett; and a Ohn)nologioal Table, 
forming n valuable Inti'oduetion to Uio Study of Grecian Architec¬ 
ture. lOs. Od. 


DoUlOStlO Al’ClutectUTGi lllustTations of Uie Ancient ])o- 
meatio Architectui'o of England, ftom the Xlth to the XVJlth 
Century. Arranged by John Rurn'oK, F.S.A. With an Histori¬ 
cal and Descriptive Essay. Eep. 8vo, fis. cloth. 


- 

BIOGIUI’HY. 


The Life of William £tty, BA. With Extracts from 

ilia Diaries and Corrospondeneo. Hy AtBXAxnKii Gilchrist, of 
the cuddle Temple, Barrister-at-l^avv. Two volumes, post Bvo, 21s. 
clotli. 

Life and Times of Madame de Stael. Uy liiss JIaiua 

Nouuis. Post Bvo, Da. cloth. 

Turner and his Works: A lUngraphy, illustrated hy 

Examples IVom his Pictures and a Critical Examination of his 
Principles and Practice. By John Bvhnkt, F.B.B. The Memoir 
by Pimni Ounninoham. With Plates, Demy-Ito, Bis. Gd. j Auto¬ 
graph proofs (only 2/) printed), folio, £/> fis. 


Rembrandt and Ins Works ; ^vith a Critical 15xaminu- 

tiou into his Principles and Praetioo, By John Buhnet, F.Jl.B, 
FiUoen Plates, 4to, Bis. 6d.; Artist’s Autograph Pmofs, imperial 
4to, £6 Gs. (only 60 printed). 


London.] 


L.(yjjc 
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DAVID uoque’s annual catalooue. 


t 

» 


I HhKiiuriiv—^ J 

i 

Men of the Time : or, Biagraphical Sketches of Emi- 
Deut Ltvio^ Churticton—Authon, Architects, Aniitift, Composer^ 
CapitttlUu, DnmuitisU, Divines, DiscoTcrcrSy £n|rinoeri^ Joimukl- 
isU, Mon of Science, MifiUtem, Monarchs, NovolUts, Painters, 
Pbilanthr\^|>i«ts, Pot'U, Politicians, Suvana, Sculptors, Stateeznen, 
TniTcllcrs, Voyagers, Warrit^rs, Witli Biographies of Celebrated 
Women. Greatly Enlarged Eilition. With Several Hundred tddi* 
tional Alomoira, small 8vo, D4t pp., I2s. Bd. doth. 

{ 

; Southey’s Life of Nelson, iiiustratud i»y Duxcax. 

j Buikst Fo-sTmi, and others, Croarn Svo, tia. 

Memorable Women ; the Story id’ their Lives. Ity Mrs. 

' Mkwto.n CnoHLAKD. Illustrated by B. FoaxEii. Fcp. vSvix, fi#, 

“One of those works sboiit women which a woman only cjm write, Wccaani)! 
Imarino *» ildiKhlful, i*lrenj:theninH% and clrvAiinj; exercise fv»r a youthfal 
female, than the }»crusal of such a volume as lhii» of 'Memorable Womea.* *'■— 
JUvrniHjf AJcrrturr, 

The Boyhood of Great Hen as an Example to Touth. 

»y John G. Euoau. With CuU by B, Fostbu. Fourth Edition, 
3s. bd. doth ; 4s. gilt edges. 

•• It would haTc been a matter of regret to ate nurh a book badly exeeulcA. 
That reinrtl ws are siMrrdi, for thia Utile volume b almplr and writ (Kwe. The 
blographtcM are numerous and brief, but not too short to be amuiiaa; ami as 
thuumnds of bt»y* ihlrsi for greatnesa, which is acquircil by ones and ten*, there 
will be theusmuU glad to road a book like this."—AYiiiMover. 

Footprints of Famous Men; or, Bioumphy for Boj s>. 

By J. 0. Euoah. Cuts by Foster. Second Edition,* 3s. 6d. doth; 
4i. gilt edges. 

“ A very u.<u»ful and agreeable voUime. It is uik*ful, a< biogTajdiy U always an 
Important ally to history; and It is u-icful, bceauM' it gl^es auv^thcr blow to lha 
waning idea, that any eminemn) has ever been attauievl without severe labuiir.*''-^ 
Afandoref, 

Boy PnneOS \ or, ScIohb of Iloyalty Cut oiV in Youth. 

By John G. Kduau. With lllustrntions by Giiouon Fcp, 

8 VO, As. doUi. 


[so, Ki.K»rr Stwoct, 
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u 


BOOKS OK TRAVEL, .te. 

-♦- 

' A Eamble through Normandy; or, Boones, Chamotors, 

and Incidents in a Skctclung Exeiu'sion through Calvados, lly 
Gkouoe M. MvsaaiAYE, M.A, Post 8vo, with numerous Illustra¬ 
tions, IO 3 . dd. cloth. 

i 

I Constantinople of To-day: a ViEdt to tho Turkish Capi- 

tftl: with Descriptions of the City and its Inhabitants. By Tueo- 
nuLE Gautieu. AVith Fao-similes of Photographic Drawings, 
I Crown 8vo, 78. tJd. 

> Albert Smith’s Story of Mont Blanc, and tho various 

Ascents thereof, from the time of Saussuro to the present day. 
j 'With Illustiationa. Now Edition, fcp. 8vo, 5a. cloth. 

A Month in Constantinople. Bv AmuBi Sjuth. With 

J numerous Illustrations on Steel and Wood, Third Edition, fop. 
j 8VO, 68 . cloth. 

Prince Adalbert, Travels of II.R.H. Pi'inco Adalbert, of 

Prussia, in the South of Eurono and in Brazil; with a Voyage up 
the Amazon and tho Xingu, Translated by Sir It, II. SenoMnuuoK 
j and J. E. Taylor. Two volumes 8vo, Maps and Plates, 168 . 

i 

Travels in Peru, during Uio yoai’s 1 838-42, across tho 

Cordilleras and tho Andes into the Primeval Forests. By Dr. J. J. 
Yon Tscuudi. Translated by Miss Ross, 8vo, 12a. 

I Tbe Boat and the Caravan: A Family Tour in Egj^t 

. and Syria. With Engravings on Steel from Original Drawings. 

! Fourth Edition. Fop. 8yo, cloth, Ts.; morocco, 10a. 6d. 

I Tour on the' Prairies. Narrative of on Expedition 

across tho Great South-Western Prairies, from Texas to Santa F6. 
j By Guougk W. Kendall, Two volumes, fop. Svo, with Map and 
' Plates, Ga, 

I The Wonders of Travel; containing Choioo Exriaets 

from tho best Books of Travel. Fop, Svo, Plates, 33. 6d. 


London.] 

•^oogle 





JMVII> nooijp/fi AftNdAli (;ATAf.OOf;E. 


I'OKTIIY. 

#— ; 

Longfollow’fl Pootical Works. Now nn'l domph u^ B<li- i 

f inn, Tfio Hortff df' UiiiwfiUfn/' Wi(li « fjrM) Tr/rtra'it, 

nricJ diliM Kf»j;rftvifig«. 0^. oldtli ^ 10«. Od, rnorof f o, t 

Tlio Song of Hiawatha, liy If. W. T/)?fo>’F.f-i/»w, Now I 

j'VIhidft, with tld* ^tithdr'n Inf^^t (jdrrodtHHi*!. (;Idtld i 

(Jhf»np I’rdU'tlivfj Kdifidn, l«. finwod. • 

Tho Golden Legend, iiy if, w. l.o?»opRf,f,(.w, 'jnd ^ 

K'lili'm, I'dji, f»d. (I'llli. (;iicn(( IWiUori. I». fid. olof.h ; l«. miw'.d, j 

« , , , I ^ 

Poems, fly A(.FX4rti)c.n Hmitii. kiftli Kdition, Foji, 

8vf», ( loth, Tdl. 

I 

Sonnets on tho War. Iiy At.uxAWOKn Hunu, nnd f/y * 

tiiti .Af/riidfi (If' I». wowod. 

I 

I 

Qrisolda, end olhor I’otdng. l!y Kjiwtn AuNOfifi, i 

tirt. Gh»ili. I 

The Ballad of Baho Christahol, find oibor Iyyric»I i 

I'dOins. Iiy nfiKAdd MA«i«r,v, Fifth Fditidfi, Og, chdli. ! 

Craig'Crook Cfl/Stlo j A I’oorn, Jly (iKUMJf ^ 

Kilitid/i, ltovi«<'d, IVp., Og, eloili. I 

llov. Thomas Dale's Poetical Works, inoiudiriff “Tfio i 

Wlfldw df Nhi/i/' “ 1 hd l)fiii^ht(’r df JHirfirt/' A-o. Sow and Kn- ’ 

lar^diJ Fililioh, f( p. hfd, 7fl. (doth, 

PoomS. Iiy Kf>WAni» (jArKPu, Hfitnl Postmu/i of' iJolc- 
fdid, DdVdh. Kflitidd, with Ad(lilidfi.«i^ fvp., Aa, ( Idtlo 

Egoria} or, Tho Hpirlf. of Noitiro. Iiy CI/tAiiLKft Mackay, ^ 
I/!/,[), Vdp. Hv(f, Ogi cldih. j 

Town Lyrics# Iiy fjoAHLr^H Maoway# CVowii Hvo^ wowod, Ib# 

[80, Fi.wrr Bt/tp.K/, 
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FICTION AND AMUSEMENT. 


Longfellow’s Prose Works. “ Hyperion,” ” KoYnnegh,” 

and “ Outre-Mor/* Fcp. 8vo. Uniform with Longfellow’s Pooti- 
cal Works. With numerous Engravings. Cs. cloth; 10s. Gd. 
morocco. 

Wearyfoot Common: A Talo. By Leitch BrrcniE. 

With Six Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, os. cloth. 

“ .V prwluction of a hiph order, cmlnnitly healthy in its (one and tendonev, 
and htted to stinmlute and foster o spirit of manly independence.**— 

“ A work of real genius.’*—///iMfj-rifrt/ London News, 

Chlistian Melville. By the Author of “ Mntthow Bax- 

ton.” Fcp. 8vo, with Frontispiece, Gs. cloth. 

The Greatest Plague of Life J or, the Adventures of u 

Lady in Search of a Servant, by One who has been almost Worried 
to Death. Edited by the Brothers Mayhew. Illustrated by 
George Cuuiksiiank. Crown 8vo, 78. eloth. 

Acting Charades; or, Deeds not Words. A Cliristnuis 

Game to make a long evening short By the Brothers LIayhkw. 
Illustrated with many hundred Woodcuts. 6a. cloth. 

Round Games for all Parties. A Collection of the 

greatest Variety of Family Amusements for the Fireside or Pic¬ 
nic—Games of Action—Games of ^lemory—Catch Games—Games 
requiring the Exercise of Fancy, Intelligence, and Imagination— 
Directions for Crying Forfeits, &c. Second Edition. 6a. cloth gilt. 

A Cracker Bon-Bon for Christmas Parties: A CoUcc- 

tion of Humorous Dramas, Poems, and Sketches. By 11. B. Brol on. 
Profusely Illustrated by Hine. Cloth, 33. Gd. 

Shadows. Twenty-five Amusing Engravings. By C. H. 

Bennett. Small 4to. Oruamental Wrapper, 2s. 6d.; coloured, 43, Gd. 

“ Where’s Shadow t Here, Sir. Shadow 1 **-^Shaksp§are, 

“The notion that has selKcd Mr. Bennett’s fancy Is an odd one, and ho has 
worked it out with great hxunouv. A comic flgure makes n shadow really more 
comic than itself, and it excites an amount of agreeable curiosity and grutiHcatiou 
on seeing the one tigure, to imagine how tho artist will contrive to make it rcileot 
another.”— Chronicle, 


London.] 
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DAVID B00UE*8 ANNUAL CATALOGUK. 


Fiction and Amuhkmknt— Coniinutid.'] i 

Grimm’s Household Stories. All the most Populm* 

Fairy Tal<*i! and Legends of Oennany, collected by tho Brothers 
(Jhimii. Newly Translated, and Illustrated with Two Hundred | 
and Forty Engravings, by Ed w Aim II. W biin wit. Complcto in 
One Volume, erown 8vo, 78. 6d. cloth. 

! 

Thd Anniversary : A Chriatmas Stoiy. With Illustrations 

! by Thomas Onwjiyn. Fop., 28. 8d. cloth. 

I The Dream of Eugene Aram. By Thomas Hood, 

Author of tho Song of the Shirt." With Illuatrationa by Hahvby. 
Crown 8 VO, U. sewed. , 

The Magic of Industry; or, Tho Good Genius that 

Turned Everything to Gold: a Fairy Tale. By the Brothers 
Mayhbw. With Plates by Oboroe Cuuik»hank. 2s. fid. cloth. 

The Sandboys^ Adventures; or, London in I85i, during ‘ 

the Great Exhibition. By Henhy Mayiiew end Geouob Ciiuik- 
BUANK. 8VO, cloth, Ss. fid. 

Christopher Tadpole* his Struggles and Adventures. By 

Alubut Smith. With Forty-two Illustrations on Steel, by John 
j Leech, and a Portrait of tho Author. Ss. 

I Gavami in London* Scenea and Bkotchos of London 

j Life and Manners. By Mons. Gavarni. Beautifully engraved and 
I tinted. Imp. 8vo, handsomely bound, fis. 

; AdveutureB of Robinson Crusoe, complete. Roprintod 

from tho Original Edition, with Illustrations by Stothard. Crown 
[ 8vo, cloth, 70. fid. 

i 

I Robinson Crusoe, with numerous Woodcuts by Geoegk j 

■ CttUiKUHANit and others. Fcp. 8vo, fid. cloth. 

( 

The Young Lady’s Oracle; or, I'oi tuiii-tc-lHng Book. A ^ 

Fireside Amusement, with Plate, Is. cloth. j 

The Game of Whist: Its Theory and Practice. By on 
Amateuii. With Illustrations by Kcnny Meadowh. New Edition, 
fop. 8VO, 8s. cloth. 

[80, Fi.ket Stukit, 
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DAVID boque’s annual catalogue. 


SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 


J Lectures on the Great Exhibition, and its Results on tho 

Axta and Manufactures. Delivorod before tho Society of Arts, by 
some of the most Eminent Men of tho day. In Two Series, prico 
7 s. 6 d. each, neatly bound in doth. 

! Lectures on Gk>ld| delivered nt the (Jovemmont School of 
! Mines for the Uso of Emigrants to Australia. Crown 8 vo, with 
i illustrations, 2 s. 6 d. 

: Year-Book of Facts in Science and Art; exhibiting 

; tho most important Discoveries and Improvements of tho Year, and 
i a Literary and Sciontiflo Obituary. By John Times, P.S.A., 
Editor of ** Tho Arcana of Soionco.” Fcp. 8 vo, 63 . doth. 

j This work is published annually,and contains a oomploto and 

condensed view of tho progress of discovery during tho year, syato- 
1 madcally orrangod, with Engravings Ulustrauve of novdties in the Arts 
and Sdoncos, &o. Tho volumes, from its oommcuooment in 1839, may 

• still bo had, 5s. each. 

** This book does for us what we have not done for ourselves—it stores up 
; every useful bit of information to be found in the records of learned societies or 
announced through soieniifto and no^vs journals,**— 

' “ Ably and honestly compiled.**— 

The Literaiy and Scientific Register and Almanack 

I for 1867 ; with an ample Collection of Useful Statistical and Mia- 

• collaneous Tables. Dedicated, by special permission, to Prince 
j Albert. By J. W. G. Gutch, M.B.C.S.L., F.L.S., Foreign Service 
) Queon’a Messenger. Prico 3s. 6 d. roan tuck. 

I ** As perfect a compendium of useful knowledge in connection with Literature, 
Science, and the Arts, as it ia necessary everybody should have acquaintance with. 
It is, in short, a little volume which will save tho trouble of hunting through many 
‘ books of more pretension, and supply oif.hand what, without it, would require 
j much time and trouble.**— 

j The Beauty of the Heavens. One Hxmdrod and Four 

I Coloured Plates, re^esenting tho principal Astronomical Phe- 
1 nomenn; and an Elementary Lecture, expressly adapted for 
! Fami^ Instruction and Entertainment. By CiiAiaES F. Blunt. 
j New Edition, 4to, cloth, 288. 


London.1 
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DAVID BOOI/f/s annual CATALOGUE. 


DICTIONARIES. 


Webster’s Quarto Dictionaiy, unabridged; containing 

rII tlio Words in the English Language, with their Etymologies and ! 
Dorivfttiofia. Bv Noah Wriwteu, LL.D. Ilovigod by Professor ' 
(JoonMicii. With Pronouncing Vor nbularica of Scripture, Classical, 
and Coogranbirnl Names. Now Edition, carefully printed in a i 
largo 4to Tolumc, Sis. Od. cloth ; 42s. calf. | 

j * #• Tho only eompUte work, All tbo octavo editions arc Abridgments, i 

“All j-i)iinfr poraons «lioiil«l Imvc n atnndnnl Dictionary at tliclr elbow; and J 
wlilla rtMi nre uhout it, get tlicbc^t: thiit dictionary la Nonn VVobster’a, the great ) 
wtirk imahridged. If you arc too poor, iavo tho umount from off your back, to * 
|Mit it Into your head.” | 

“ We cun hare no hcaltaHon In giving it as our opinion, (hat this la tho moat i 
ehihorato and amceasful undertaking of the kind which has ever appeared."— 
'J}fnr$. 

“The reteran Webater'a work ia tho beat and moat uaeful Dictionary of tho | 
Ktigliah Language ever publiahed. Every page ntteata the learning and tuicnt, 
the aouud Jiidgnient and nice diaeriminatioii, tlio great industry, profound re- I 
aenreli, and aiirpriaing jieraeveraneeof the author. It ia a very ninnlfeal improve, 
merit on Todd'a Jtihnaon, nnd contaliia many thouaand more worda than that or • 
any other Kngllah Dictionary hitherto published.”—AVo/nmer, | 

i I 

Webster’s Octavo Dictionary. Abridged from tho nhovo. 

[ Cloth, 78. 6d. 

i 

' Webster’s Smaller Dictionary. Condensed by OiiAni,Es 

j llousoN, crown 8vo, 6b, ombossod. 

i 

' Webster’s Pocket Dictionary. 32mo, 3s. 6d. 

I 

Miniature French Dictionary, in French nnd English, 

i English nnd Frunoli: ooinprisiiig all tbo words in goncrnl uso. 
Tbo remnrhnbly coniprolionsivc nnliiro and compact size of this 
little Dictionary admirably lit it for tbo student and tourist. Neatly 
hound in ronn, 4s.; morocco, gilt edges, 68. Od. 

I Sharpe’s Diamond Dictionary of the English Lan- 

gungo. A voiy small volume, bcoutifully printed ia a clear nnd 
I legihio typo. Iloan, neat, 2s. Gd.; morocco, ds. Od. 


[80, Fleet Street, 
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I COMIC WORKS. 

' CEORCE CRUIKSHANK’S WORKS 


My Sketch-book; containing 

more than Two Hundred laughable 
5ketehey». lly Oanaom CafiK»iiAj«K. 
In Nine Numbem, 2s. Cd. each, plain; 
3s. Cd. coloured. 


I Scraps sold Sketches, in Four 

ParU, each Ms. plain ; 12s. coloured. 

I Illustratioiis of Time. 8». 

I plain ; 1 2s. coloured. 

» 

^ Illnstratloiis of Phrenology. 1 

I 8s. plain; 12s. coloured. 

j The Bottle, in Eight Large 

j riatcn, Ifi.; or printed In lints, <J^. 

The Drimkard’s Children. A 

.Sequel to the Bolllc. Eight large 
Plates, Is.; printed in tlnu, Os. 

•.* These two works may be bad 
stitched up with Ur. Charles Mackay's 
illu^tralivs Poem, price 3i. The Poem 
separate, Is. 

The Comic Alphabet. Twenty- 

six Humorous Designs. In case, 
2s. Od. plain; 4s. coloured. 

; The Loving Ballad of Lord 

Bateman. With Twelve Humorous 
Plates. Cloth, 2s. 

The Bachelor’s Own Book: 

Being Twenty-four Pauagts in the 
Life of Mr. Lambkin in the Pursuit 
of Pleasure and Amusement. 6s. 
sew»l; coloured, St. Gd. 

j John Gilpin; Cowpfrr'a Humor¬ 
ous Poem. With .Hlx Illustrations by 
Gfeoauc Cavixauartx. Pep. Sto, It. 


The Comic Almanack, from iu 

commencement In 1835 to 1853. Illus¬ 
trated with numerous largo Plates by 
(isoHOK Cuciksiiask, and many 
hundred amusing UuU. 

•«* Any of the separate Years (ex¬ 
cept that fur may be had at Is. 3d. 
each. 


The Epping Hnnt. The Poetry 

by Thomas Hoon, the lllustrathiDs 
by Gkokok CaviKsiisKK. New Edi¬ 
tion, fcp. 8 VO, Is. Cd. 

The ToothECho; imagined by 
Hosack Mayhsw, and realised by 
Oioit'.a Cai*iK%iiA>a : A Series of 
Sketches. In case, Is. Cd. plain; 3s. 
coloured. 


Mr. Bachelor Butterfly: His 

Veritable History; showing hem, 
after being .Married, be narrowly rs- 
eaped Bigamy, and became the ^U'p- 
fathcrof Eight Hojieful Children, By 
the Author of “Mr. Oldbuck.*' is. 
cloth. 


Comic Adventures of Obadiah 

Oldbuck: wherein are duly f^l forth 
Ihe Crowes, Chagrins, ( lunges, and 
Calamities by which his Courtship 
was attended ; showing, al*o, the 
Issue of his .Suit, and his Kspoural to 
his laidye-love. l.arge 8vo, with 
Eighty-four Plates, 7s. cloth. 


The History of Mir. Ogleby; 

Bhowing how, by the Polish of his 
Blonners, the Brilliancy of hU Ue- 
partees, and the Elegance of his .\tti- 
tudes, he attalne<l Ulstlnrtlon In tim 
Fashionable World. liesigns, Cs. 
‘ Cloth. 


London.] 




tUVIh MJhlilt'li APHilAh r,A'rA(MHJti.. 


H 


I i,mh uithhitAti,] 

liv^i XimitiUn!^ Hy if- H 

Ut-hhf ii ihfiUniuhUi uA//*t4ii4f in ^4t 

ff i tiiiUftn'f iihiuh^w 

»‘TU hiAUMi ti,4i UuM Mf. lauuy m 4^t nti4 v«x', hJi to 

^i^iUtjt H i/ut y>Ht4 git:ul Unihh>*i^ A i-i/iiiif- tiHiitt fU->4^W 

kj , 44 , 11 . U 4 *^ ii , tAhA u •ih iUAiOhhi ^ uf 

>.44 »kk.ii,M (!«<. not, fi(4i4l*,^ ii/ i*i..4KU4^ hu*¥ ih^ ii4iut v^iii l4> 

ilh4hltni (Htt hhU.U, 

'I'lje Comi/s Ltttfij G^ramnmn a fit-w m/l 

thttP/4uj:UffH Lj tht: iAiOn ^7^ 

iflfUdmvini/M hy ftn. dft^hr 

yfiUiMiU u»^inH\uh w*^ to/t a-vaj , 

New Readings from 014 Anthers, nutMUr&tUtnA uf ■ 

UylUrUi^ii'^ iu. f:\fAU. 

Tale of a Tiger, Wiilj WV (h J- H- 

ihtrhti^. hyuf h. 


.\IIW!l',l,l,ANI',(tlIH WOIIKH, 

t 

MH. JOHN TIMBS'S WOBKB. 

Tilings Not Oenerally Known l''f/(*))li.ij|y 4i>:i4li4UiM. 

A (]nuk tuf 014 uh4 hhw W- 

Onriosities of History; will; Nevy ijgiWe. A fi>-w Vw- ! 

inOH.' t/f N»/(, i)k'i4t:fully ^4^4h, 44s I 

I 

Popular Krrors Explained and Illustrated, ifow mA , 

l%4uitAi^ ^ H* •%. t.h,t.U. I 

OuHo^ifd^ff of Loudofi { ihii I 

Ohjk^04 of foUhJiA. io fho if>:hoi/>/iiir, Uf^4 h44>:^4r kmMlI I 
4yo 4^//. vvMl^ h/rfhOh ^4. oi/dh, 

} 
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tiAVlD movt'ii A»nVAt CATALOOt'E. 


Iff 


The Happy Home. Bv the Autb^r of " life in Earawst.” 

Nfeir Efiltiofi, tbtb, U. w. 

French Doniestio Cookery, <iomWmng EIc?gttnce with 

Eamujmj; in 1200 lUcciiiU, With omnerotw Fcp. 

l^To, if. dntb. 

Floral Fandos; or, ilomhi from Flowers, With Seventy 

lUditmti/jfiJS. Ftp, HvOf 7f, 

Williame’s Symbolical Euclid^ chiefly from the Text of 

Df. Sinjittm. Athipifid t/j thu um cf BtttdimU, by tbo E<jv. J. M, 
WiLUAMn, lif Qufci:^*# ColUr^e, Cambrulgti. N«w 0<. Od, 

^ tleth ; rofiw. An bvn Kfliti/m imiy aLw be bed^ 7*, ckrib. 

i •*• TttU failltiim U in im at juaixy ©f tfeu PubUic SetitoU. 

‘ King’s Interest Tables, on Sum« from One to Ten 

Tbf/uAAnd Fouli/itf. Eniarjfird find lmprored| irith fiortfsl uaeftil 
j Additions, By Jcissjfft Kuto, of LiverpooL In one krgo vol, 
j Hfo, 2 la. 

Seven Hundred Domestic Hints, comhuang Elegance 

and Keoaorny with the E(>j(,yns<fOt of Ilofna. Ujr a Laov. NtoUy 
bound in duib, 2a, fid. 

The Fountain of Living Waters. 2«, cloth gilt. 

The Glory of Christ lUiottrated in hi« Cltamctcr end 

IJiatf/ry, and in the Le^jt Thioifs of bbi Slfediaumixl Oovirrnment, 
By (jAumaKtt Hfutxo, D.D. Fep, 7a, idotb. 

The Book of the Months, nnd Circle of the Sc£i>iOri>i, 

* KmbcUiftb<,d ^ith T«'enty-<rigbt Kogrennga from lirawinga by 
W ti.UAH IlAttVitV, JkautifuUy prinud in fcp. bvo, 2a, ^5d. idoih. 

Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and F^jclcsiasticai, iiUh- 

tr&tive of Csotuln and the Cafindian Cbuftb, By a FniiaoiKU of 

I tbe BiocfcjsE of TottiiATo. Boat Svo, Ga, 

' Lifers Lessons* A I)omc^lic Talc. By tint Author of 
i tbAt Might be Truo.'' Xew Eriilum, with Ff*^tiapUcir, 

I ft p. Hvry, 4a. cloth. 






in 


ItAVIH ISOhim'A AUmiAl, (lATAWWIi, 


Shadow#. 'J' w<^iiiy-/iv<5 Ainu«iiit5 Kfigmvings. Hy i), If, I 

ihhumviiUl V/mitifur, iuJid, i uAonrttd, ii6 f>4, 
tiUiitUiW 1 tiUtuhtyif —iittuhimm, 1 

**‘tUu tyttUm thttt hM« Md/vd Mi*. hmmW* tuuuy U u^t tidd oine, ^tui iMt 

U tmi wii|« tficut Uuutitifr, A UgutL mukvM u rUi^hw yt^nil/ wz/o: 

lomii, ihM» ils&i/, MfHi u mitouHi at ui4titHA}ty 

HU uAnihg ihc' tihu t«i UuW iiui uitUL wiJI Uz H IC^ax4. ( 

MUoihu^t , lUm Hiuy 


The Comic Latin Grammars a N<;w mui ' 

InirGdiiisUon Ui iUu Ltiiiit i^rotuH*:ly illiiMtmtjs4 with 

Jlumoioiii* lifuf/aviuif* ity u. Now Hdithhf 6ii. cMk 

** WiUiout uMnnitlUm Mi« uufU fiddly amniu wmk wn )^v« uybr Mzzy. | 

New Reading# from Old Authors, illiujtmtiiw* of j 

Hlrnki^mio, Hy.rifiii/ii. iu, aloiU. ; 


I 

Tale of a Tiger, Widi Hiv |]iij«tm(,joi)«, dy J. H. 

Oiiriow. I'uih hvtf, in, ! 


f 


I 


MIHCKIJiANKOUH W0IIIC8. ; ' 

♦ ’ I 

MH. JOHN TIMBS'S WORK 9 . = 

Things Not Generally Known I'doiiiiiiiiy naiAuinM. \ , 
A tht Old wiMl Nijv/ cdUimi, taih fivo, chWf *4u, I 

Curiosities of History; widi Now l.iglitw, A Now Vo- | 

Ihiim- **Ni/h dsiif difili, Hm, fi4. 

Popular Errors Explained and Illustrated, Kow uiui j 

fHujuiJLt' HdiUod^ /Ik, 0#j, (’1 /HIj. 

OliHoffithff of London { tim mosi mmfirktAhUi 1 I 

Olfjmdk of InfoyoHt in Iho i'ufit hUd Hmnli I ! 

Hvo (|/|/, HOG), wiUt i^/rl^dil, 140, doth, j 
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j Miscellaneous Works— Conthiued .'} 

I The Happy Home. By tho Author of “ Life in Earnest.” 

i New* Edition, cloth, Is. 6d. 

! Frencli Domestic Cookery, combining Elegance with 

Economy; in 1200 Receipts. With numerous Engravings. Fcp. 
870 , 4s. cloth. 

Moral Fancies ; or, Morals from Flowers. With Seventy 

] Illustrations. Fcp. 8vo, Ts. cloth. 

I Williams’s Symbolical Euclid, chiofly from tho Text of 

I Dr. Simson. Adapted to tho uso of Students, by the Rev. J. M. 
Williams, of Quoen*s College, Cambridge. New Edition, 63 . 6 d. 
cloth; 7s, roan. An 8yo Edition may also be had, 76. cloth. 

This edition ia In uso nt many of tho Public Schools. 

King’s Interest Tables, on Sums from One to Ten 

Thousand Pounds. Enlarged and improved, with several useful 
Additions. By Joseph Kino, of LiverpooL In ono large vol. 
8 vo, 21 s. 

Seven Hundred Domestic Hints, combining Elegance | 

and Economy with the Enjoyment of Homo. By a Lady. Neatly 
bound in cloth, 2 s. 6 d. 

The Fountain of Living Waters. 2s. cloth gilt. . 
The Glory of Christ illustrated in his Character and • 

I History, and in the Last Things of his Mediatorial Government. 

I By Gardineu Spuing, D.D. Fcp. 7 s. cloth. 

! 

' The Book of the Months, and Circle of the Seasons. 

I Embellished with Twenty-eight Engravings from Drawings by 
j William Harvey. Beautifully printed in fcp. 8 vo, 3s. Cd. cloth. 

Sketches of Canadian Life, Lay and Ecclesiastical, Illus¬ 
trative of Canada and tho Canadian Church. By a Presbyter of 
tho Diocese of Toronto. Post 8 vo, 6s. 

Life’s Lessons: A Domestic Tale. By the Author of 

“Tales that Might bo True.” New Edition, with Frontispiece, 
fcp. 8 VO, 48. cloth. 


London.] 
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DAVID HOQUB’s annual CATALOQUR. 


ii) 


MiscKUj^NKOrs WouKS—| 

Satire and Satirists. SixLooturos. By Jiuaoa Hounay. '■ 

Post 8vo, 7a, 6d, cloth, | 

Sliarpe’s Road-Book for the Bail, upon a soalo of ton | 

milca to an inch. AVitli nolicca of Towns, Villages, Principal j 
Seats, Uiatorical Localities, Tunnels, Viaducts, and other objects of ! 
inteivat on tho route. In two Divisions, price la. each; tne two i 
in one Volume, cloth, 2a. Gd. ’ 

The London Anecdotes for all Readers, on tBo Blau of 

the Percy Anecdotes, Two volumes, 43, cloth. 

Panoramic View of Palestine, or tJic Holy Land, bofoi-o I 

the Deatvuction of Jerusalem, depicting the sites of tho various 
localities mentioned in Scriptiu'o, With Reforencoa. In a folding; J 
cloth case. Plain, 2s. Gd,; coloured, 3a. Gd. On sheet, plain, • 
la. Gd,; coloured, 2s. Gd. | 

TILT’S CABINET LIBRARY EDITIONS. j 

1. Dr. Johnson’s Lives of the English Poets. i 

2. Boswell’s Life of Johnson. 

3. Oliver Goldsmith’s Works. i 


4. Hervey’s Meditations and Contemplations. 

* 0 * The»a Workn are oleuvly nml beautiAdly pviutoU hy Whittiugham; each . 
ooiuprUi’d in a hand^^uine fop. Hvo volume. Their olegunee unil eheapneH.H render i 
them very suitable for Presents, 8oiu>ol PrI/.es, or Travelling CVinjianiona, 
1‘rioe tta. each, neatly half-bounil in moroeeo; or, Os, calf extra. 

“ Tilt’s Edition” must bo apociiled in ordering the above. t 


USEFUL WORKS. 

One ShiUtUff isi’orA, 


Etiquette for tho Ladies. 

Kin ty-tirat Edition. 

Etiquette for Qentieraon. 

Tirirty-rtfth Edition. 

Etiquette of Coiurtship and 

Matrimony, with a complete Guide to 
llio Forma of a Wedding, 

Language of Flowers, "ith 

Ilium Inatcd CoYera,und oolomeil Frim- 
tlapieoe. 


Handbook of Pencil Drawing 

(IMatea). 

A Shilling’s Worth of Sense. 
The Weather Book: soo RuLs 

for Telling the Weather, 

Tlio Ball Boom Preceptor 

a!ul Piilka Guide. 

Ball Boom Polka, "itli Music 

and Figure*. 


I 

1 


[8G, FlB33T Stiikist, 
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MiaCKixiKGOua \Yohks— Continueil] 

BOOKS WITH ILLUMINATED TITLES. 

IN THB BTYLB OP TUB OLD ROUlSU UiaSALS. 

13oo!is of ^oetrD. 


The Lyre; Fugitive Poetry of 
the Nineteenth Century. 

The Poetry of Flowers. 


The Laurel; A Companiou 

Volume to the Lyre. 

Poetry ofthe Sentiments. 


38. ed. each, neatly bound. 


CEUgnnt JlWinintnre CBUltiona. 


Vicar of WaJcefleld. 
Cottagers of Glenhnmie. 
Sacred Harp. 

Cowper’s Poems, 2 vols. 
Thomson’s Seasons. 


Scott’s Lady of the Lahe. 
Scott’s Marmion. 

Scott’s Lay and Ballads. 
Scott’s Eokehy. 

Scott’s Select Poetical Works. 

4 vola, containing tlie above Eoema 
uniformly bound. 


Each volume, very neatly bound and gilt, 28. 6d. cloth; is, morocco. 


MANUALS OF INSTRUCTION AND AMUSEMENT. 

One Shilling eaoh, uenttg Printeii and JIlualrated. 


1. Manual of Flower Garden- 


5. Manual of Cage Birds, hy 


ing for Ladies. Uy J. B. Wiutino, 
BracUcai Gardener. Second Edition. 

2. Manual of Chess. By 

Charles Kbnny. 

3. Manxial of Music. By 0. 

\\\ Manby. 

4. Manual of Domestio Eco¬ 

nomy. By John Tim us. 


a Practical Bird keeper. 

6. Manual of Oil Paintiag; 

with a Glossary of Terms of Art, 

7. Manual for Butterfly Col< 

lectors. By.AuEL Ihopkn. Plates, 

8. Manual of Fainting in 

Water Colours, 


The Pocket Peerage and Baronetage of Great Britain 

nud Ireland. By Henky R. FoR8Tm^ of tlio “ Morning Post.’* 
Corrected to January, 1865, Neatly bound, da. 


London.] 
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4 UVJ 5 NILM WORKS. 




CAPTAIN REID’S BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS- 
Tho Young Yttgors; a Namiiivo of .11 lulling Ailviui- | 

hiros in Honthoni AIVlon. Ily (Lm'Tain I^I.nynw Uiiin, Aullun* of , 
“'rh« lliiy llaiitorti," Thu Viumg N'ovnguurw/’ Atj. Witli'rwulvu 
lllufilnUluntt hy NVii.mam IIauvkv. 7 »i uluth. j 

« 

Tho Biiah Boys; ur, tho llinlorv and AdvnnturuH of n ‘ j 

Ortpo Fiirmur and hU Fuinlly in thu Wild Kunuw of Siiuthurn Afrlrji. ' 
Suiunul Kdlllun, with Twulvu lllnrttruliuiiii. Foil, uluth. 


Tho DoSOrt HomOi oi*, Kiiglinh l''amily JloliiuHon. ’With , 

numuniutf IllatitrutionH liy W , flAiivuv, FiCth oloth, 7 «-; 

Nvltli oolouuul idutcH) 10 m. (id. 


TllO Boy Hmitors; or, AdvonluroH in Hourcli of u Wliilo 
Hairnlo. With nnnun'oua IMuIum hy IIaiivhv, Fifth Ktlllitin, oluth. 
7 h. ; ouloui’od, lOii. (id. 


Tho Young Voyagours; or, AdvoninruH in (ho Fur 

(hmntriuM tif tho Fur Nin th. IMatoa hy IIaiivuv. Hoound Ftliliun, 
(doth, 7 m. ; with ouluurod plnttm, 10 m. (id. 

Tho Forest Exiles; or, Iha ilH of a Vonivian t'ainily amid 

tho WlhiM of tho Anm'/un, With'I’widvo i*lnloM, 'rhlnl F.ilitiun, 
7 m. (doth ; with oulourod idutoM, 10 m. (id, 


As a wrltur of liooUs for hoyti, ooioiio'iot n« ulxivo uU loi'ii Un toa Ut 
Mtivna lU^tdl SVIiartivtn' Ills tttiw IhmiU gtius (litM iiuw yino'. (litnn wilt W iaioiuluiit 
lU'dKlit fur lioins uf roiulliig, uiid pluuty lu tulk of liy (liu DVt^oiiig ttiu, Tolls uiol 
iiilvnilitiort. tluiiHdis, (Utiiiigstioil nutl'orliigs itio ino I'uloil In llitiniosi vivid iiiiuno’t' 
(iiorongliiy (usiitiiidlnK (ho iiiliid of Itio roinUM'. niid ndiiinlnir K in (l^oit itiul ' 
iMigui’ulloolUni (111 II 01 UU of Boino hind is rouohod. M'ltho onr wuid for It, tuiy 
f» loinlh, If Yon Ihhioiuo (.'itididn Msyno lloid'«' boy roudai s' on tinr rowuniiuMnluUun, 
ynii will ilittnk IIS for It wUti nil your tioui (s, ttiid loiiino tliu booh nniiu tnitbuslus* 
lloully (tuin wo biivt) doiiM,"— iyonvut^funniat, | 


[HU, Fi.i'.irr STUiim', 
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JuYKMiLK >YoUKS— 

MR, H. MAYHEW'S BOOKS OF SCIENCE FOR BOYS. 
The Wonders of Science; or, Young Humphry Davy 

(tho Corniah Apothecary's Boy, who taught himself Natural Phi¬ 
losophy, and eventually beciuno President of tho Boyal Society). 
Tho Life of a Wonderful Boy, written for Bovs. By Henuy May- 
HKW, Author of “ Tho Peasant-Boy Philosopher, &o. With Illus¬ 
trations by John Giliikut. Second Edition. Fop., 6 s. cloth. 

“A better hero for a boy’s book Mr. May how could not have found, and no 
writer would have treated the story more successfully than ho has done, we have 
long: been in >Yant of a ‘ young people’s author,’ and wo seem to have tho right man 
in tho right place in tho person of Mr. Mayhew.”— 

The Story of the Peasant-Boy Philosopher; or, “A 

Child gathering Pebbles on tho Sea-shore." Founded on tho Life 
of Ferguson tho Shepherd-boy Astronomer, and showing how a 
Poor Lad made himself acquainted with tho Principles of Natural 
Science. By Hknuy Mayhew, Author of “London Labour aud 
tho Loudon Poor." AVitli Eight Illustrations by John Gilbert, 
and numerous Drawings printed in tho text. Third Edition, 63 . 
cloth. 

** Told with tho grace and feeling of Goldsmith, and by one who has that know¬ 
ledge of soionoo whlo hi Goldsmith lacked. It is as if Brewster and poor * Qoldy * 
had combined to produce this instructive and beauUfully told tale.”—JSV'a. 


MR. J. Q. EDGAR’S BOOKS FOR BOYS. 

The Boyhood of Great Men as on Example to Youtli. 

By J. G. Edgar. With Cuts by B. Foster. Fourth Edition, 
3s. 6d. cloth ; with gilt edges, 4s. 

Footprints of Famous Men; or, Biography for Boys. 

By J. G. Edgar. Cuts by Foster. Second Edition, 83 . 6 d. cloth; 
4s. gilt edges. 

Boy Princes. By John G. Edgar. With Illustrations 
by George Thomas. Fcp. 8vo, 5s. cloth. 

History for Boys; or, Annals of Uio Nations of Modem 

Europe. By J. G. Edgar. Fop. 8vo, with Illustrations by Gkouqk 
Thomas, Ss. cloth gilt. 


London.] 
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UAVtV IKKit'K » AnaVAh CATAU)Ct'E. 


The Boy’s Own Book: A complc-te Ency^;l«pjo<iia «f all , 

tiit* JJ:vrr*^ioiii^—Atbktic, Scientific;, and Xtecrcativo—of liovhood 
mtid VwtL WitL a«'vcraJ hundn^ Woodf;ut4. New Kaitioo, i 
ciaiui^cd and lujprovi^d. li&udaomdy bound, H», f^d. 

The Lottie Boy’s Own Book, au KhM^ni of “ 'rho 

li.'> V va ii fvr hitllc I>yy*j. 3«, <5d- neatly boufid. 

Grunin’s Household Stories. All Ui« most Popular 

r and Iy*“;<cud8 of Germany, wli^cUsd by tbc Ifrother* i 

Gr.nvM.. >'c\»!y TiwutJattjd, and JJluatrated with Two Hundred 

Kti^frtvitiga by Eowakii H. Wkiineet. Complete in ' 
iJuv ^ tuumc, civwn bvo. 7i. Cd. cloth. I 

Mil md Charlie; or, & Week’s Holiday at Eydale liec- j 

\\yrr. ^^’s’!b Kiflit Ku^ravm^ja by li. Vo^TKK, Fcp., in, 6d. cloth. 

j 

Sidney Grey • A 'J'ale of Bclio<>l Life. Ly the Author of 

*’ Xii and CUarlk/' With Etij^ravingi, fcp., C«. cloth. I 

1 

Tne Heroes of Asgard and the Giants of Jotunheim; i 

Ciins'..tv.at Week with the Old f>torytcIIert. Jiy the Author of i 
v.\it Ciiariit/' WiUi IJjutlraUoms by C. J)oyj.K. Fcp, 

! 

ScritheTrs Life of Nelson, Finely-illustrated I^tioH, ' 

V fivui by Dcncan, H. Fos'rna, and | 

}u;rjy xti the u-aI, aJid part in tiul« on separate pa^es. { 

^''v. tW- iit utiy Wund. ! 

Hetaacrihle WoBI^b; tht-BWn'of tlw^ir Lives. By Mrs. 

?vjtx*ivN Cnt♦^^xw^ v. JlIuaUiLicd by U. Foj^ijia. Fcp. 8vo, 

The Boat and the Caravan: A Fanaily Tour iu Egypt I 

aitit. Syiiiu ^^hut ou SUi;l from Orif^inil Drawitif^s, 

Fwittii Eih.kni. iVp. bw. cloth, 7a.; morocoo, lOs. 6d. 

Eiami de Lissauj or. Memoirs of a Converted Jewess, i 

With by Kew Edition, 7«. doth ; lOe. Od. [ 

iivtcvow.. • 


[80, FlEI^T 6TiiB*rT, 
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JuvBNiL* W011K8— Continued '] 

Miriam and Rosette; or, Tho Twin Sisters ; A Jewish 

Narrative of the Eighteenth Century. By the Author of Emma 
do Lissau.** Illustrated by Gilueut, 83 . 6 d. cloth. 

May You Like It: A Series of Tales and Sketches. By 

the llov. CiiAiiLFa B. Tayi.fji, Author of “ Becorda of a Good 
Man’s Life.’* Eep, 8vo, 7®. 6d, cloth ; lOs. 6d. morocco. 


The Whaleman’s Adventures in the Southern Ocean. 

By the Bev. IIenuy T. CnEEVKu, Edited by the Bov, W, 
ScoRESUY, D.D. Fop, 8vo, Ss. 6d. 


Parlour Ma^o. Now Edition, revised and enlarged, 
with the addition of several Tricks from the Performances of Messrs. 
Uoudin, Bobin, &o. 4s. 6d. oloth. 


Funny Books for Boys and Girls. Beautifully Printed 

in Colours, small 4to, price la. each, sowed:— 


1. Stuuwelpetek. 

2. GooD-ron-NoTHiNQ Boys and 

GniLS. 


3. Tuourlksomb Children. 

4, Kino NuTea\OKKii and Poor 

Beinuold. 


The Four Books bound in One Volume, oloth gilt, 6s, 


The Yoimg Student. By Mndamo Guizot. With En- 

gravings, Fcp., 8s. 6d. cloth. 


The Story of Reynard the Fox. A Now Vomon by 

Daniel Vedder. Illustrated with Fifteen largo Plates by Gustave 
Canton, of ^lunioh and Dussoldorf. Post 4to, Os. boards; 178. 6d. 
moroooo. 


Adventures of Robinson Crusoe, complete. Beprinted 

from the Original Edition, with Illustrations by Stothard. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 78. 6d. 

Robinson Crusoe, with numerous "Woodcuts by Gkokge 

Cruiksuank and others. Fop. 8vo, Ss. 6d. cloth. 


London.] 
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DAVU^ IIUOUKS AmVAl OATAUUWU. 




J\*vt.HH.r \V<uih»^(V«hMur 4 /,) 

TU« Young liliuidori; nTnio 

uf iht* Senv^wr0.ll‘»n««» Hv 

Ta« lt>M. 1 illlMl llUll'A, (U, IsUlOl* 

lliitory of Englwid, ft>i’ Voting 

)Vl«ona. llv AnMI lIltHOt 

tagtiiy {U, (Ut. 

Burbnuld's Lonsons for Chil* 

U(riu (%»lion»nt |)hitr«, U, 

Bingloy's Stories nbout Dogs 
Blngley’i Stories about In- 

•Uni'll !U. 

RingloY’i Talcs of Shlpwook 

9a, 

Biugley's Stories nbout 

Uoiara 

Biugley's Tales about Birds 

.1,. 

Biugley's Tales about Travel- 

<f»ra St, 

Biugley's Bible ftuadnipods 

^I'UloaS 9a, 

Boy's Ti'tuvsuvy of Sports ntid 

r.iaiiknnu Kniii'uviiitia |iy H, 

N\ lUlainaK i U>Ui, ila. 

Cbild's First I<esson Book 

^hiiilty a\Ji|iU't> bUiUIi 9Hi (ill. I 

iiivUmi tul, Ba. 

ICwnily Poetjy, i,y ti»e Kdluir 

of ’♦,‘s.iinml U»uis“ allli, fla, Hit, 


TheBeutnnwouo! .m-, Si.ny of 

^i,\Ura « (lU ftilltUutUln (NillaoliiUl of 
\ m \ s \ 'r*»li>a tly iU >»(4 lUau.w. 
1 ^tthaU(i^( hitrn iliB Ni'Bi>nliimi hy 

, 1 . h. I'stiitH, WiiU hy 

(;a«ih»ia rui lHaHANa, NiUV KilUlofi, 
MoUai>il, i'iiMIU NVOi (la, 

(Original Boeins ibv Uy CJiil- 

T((i»m ta .Mu nHt(\iati)y 
llUiaUvrtltHii k'uj (M, tiltillu 


Life of Chrlit, Now iCdltlon m 

’la, 

nervoy's Refleotlons in a 

tnownr (lai'iltoi (I'jl Cuioortid iMaloa). 
4a. 

History of My Pots, by OflWrij j 

tlrtoUHWOciil {(.loluitrmU'UiBa), 

Mother’s Present to her 

hAUKliler, aUU, Ja. (Id. I 

Parley’s Visit to London, ; 

((.'<iiiiiu»il l^litlua) iiUithi dll, 

Pictorial Bible History, com- [ 

plnta ill OiiB VuUiiiw, clutli, 3 a. ( 14 , | 

Rural Aniuaoments for j 

r(<«li<H)UI)iiyH ilitritig itio Ilolidiiya 
(L'iMa), oldtl), da. (14. 

Sedgwick’s Stories for Young 

IVi aoiia (I’lttlBa), ttluth, Jla, 04. 

George Cniikshank’s Fairy 

f.llntuyi l<4i(.a4 luid IDuairitUid by 
(laoBua llHiiiHaitANtf. 

1. Hob o' Mv Tmbmh, la, 

U, Ja< K AHo ’lua lUAN>a‘('Ai.K| la. 

a, (:jN0g«ai4,A J OH, ‘l«H (il.Aaa WldF* 

i*HH, la. 

The Coinloal Ci'oatures ftom 

Wiii'loMiliiliH I I'roiii ihtt Htulfpd 

iiiiila ill (ImtlrBnl H*l41i|iUm, Mijimris, 
dlotb, Ha, (id. { itoloiiml, (la. 

Comical People met wiib at tti« 

Hiinii ICAbibifion, front ^prawtngaby 
.1. (iuAHi>VM,(.H. HinuU 4tO| tia. (id. { 
dolouidd, (i4, 

Ooratoal Story Books, with 

f.Niloiiped PlHtea. la. anoli. 

I, Tmn WHAaitw OF Hof.MWOfifi, 

'roH WoNiiaMBUi. IIaiih Hunt, 
il, Htohv (Of UavNAun thh f'(i». 

4, l,A(»v (’lUFFiNon a JU(,L, 

9, Ai.naNMAN (loMHi-a. 
d, A i-'OAltUAl. l^lO«T, 


t^oogle 
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J I’VKMIJC WollKH—] 

The Playmate; a Pleaaam 

Comptnicm for S|>arc Hour*. With 
RumerouH lUiutrtttlon*. CoxnpleU'ln 
One Volume^ cloUi, i^lt, &«. 

Hany’s Ladder to Learning. 

I^icture Boolu fur Children. Price 
Cd. etich, pUin ; 1 «. coloured 

IlAEity** Iloftx Book. 

]Iakky'« Pictt'UK Hook. i 

IUuUY*tf CoUKTEV WALK*. | 

ilAEEY*« Nt’U>KEY SOMiK. ' 

1IaEKY*« HIMIU.K hlOUIKK. j 

I1aeey*a SvtuKuy Talm. I 

Or the Bix bound in one volume, 5 h. Gd. t 
cloth ; or with coloured plate*, (ii*. j 

Hany’s Book of Poetry: 

Bhort Poems for tho Nnwery. By 
Euxa Geovk. With numerous Ill ua- 
tmtlons by II. Weiu, H. FosrEs, and 
others. H<|uarc, cloth, ^.Cd.; or with 
coloured plates, Gs. « 

Flowers of Fable (iso Engrav- | 

fnf«), H. I 


Little Mary's Books for CMl- 

dreii. Price Cd. each, profusely 
lllustrEtcd 

Peimee: brKt.iJ.No Hook; Ekauino 
H ems; utrroEY or KKoi.AKn; Hcair- 
TVEB Lksiujn* ; Fiust H<h)k or Pokiet; 
Beooki) Hook or Poets y ; 11 auks iwtiis 
VVo<iii; Picture Uiiiules; l^im.r. 
MaEV AEU IIEE I>OLL. 

Little Mary's Treasury, being 

KiEht of the ubove bound In one 
volunm, cloth, 0». 

Little Mary’s Lesson Book; 

oonuininE “ Primer/' “ SpellinE/' 
und "IteadinK.** in One Volume. 
Cloth, Ktili 

Tom Thumb’s Alphabet, iiitu- 

trated with Twi5nty.«U btunoniuK 
KtiK>avlngs by W. .M'Coekkle.. Price 
Is.; coloured plates, 2s. 

Figures of Fun; Two Parts 

(Coloured I>Ut«i), U. 


HOME BOOKS. 


Home Lesson Books. 

The Ilona Peimke, nearly 200 Cuts, 
cloth, U. 

Tur. Home Natueal IIiaTOEV, Cuta, 
cloth. Is. 

The Home Geammam, Cuts, cloth, Is. 
JCach may be had wiUi Coloured Plate*#, 
2s. OcL 


I Home Story Books. 

The WKi.i.-HUBnDos.i., Cuts, cloth. Is. 
The Dihcontketku Chickkes, Cuts, 
cloth, Is. 

The IIistoey or Littek Jake aeo 
HKE New' Hook, Cuts, cloth. It. 

Or, with f>ilourod Plates, 2s. Od. 


INDESTRUCTIBLE BOOKS. 


Bertie’s Indestructible Books. 

Printed on Calico, Od. each. 


1. IXoBK Booe. 

2. WoEii Book. 
d. Pakm Yaeu. 


4. Woonsior. 

5. Wij.n Hkahts. 

6. Biitn Hook. 


7. Nvxskey Duties. 


Bertie’s Treasury; bcinc «ix 

of the above hound in One Volume. 
3s. 6d. cloth. 


Indestructible PlcasureBooks. 

Price U. each, coloured. 

1. MOTHER HUOBARO. 

2. DO'PECP. 

:i. COCK ROBIN. 

4 . CAT AND MOUSE. 

OLD WOMAN AND HER RIO. 

C. MOTHER OOOSE. 


London.] 




noonr/fi At^f^VAh (}AfA1/)OVPa 




MliNli^nillK Cf/A8.HICB. 

♦ - 


A Otidce Collocrtion of Standard Works, 

wif.fi nfi4 fii ^xfrAmf>ly 

triHf n vi^w In f‘frr*n1nt!<*Tj. Tho HuiWu^ 

ifi ft nnyi>r\(ft it\HUui*T^ ami n-ty tfrnarn^hM. 

Ant wmlc rnrit hn frrirf'lntf*^ •infnrntnlt. fhn p^r ttAntnn nfp— 

OrnrtfffOhfMl ffllt (‘/Ig'M , . . ; 1*. M, 

J’foffil7 hffTin/l In j^ilk . 2^. ^r1. 

▼Ofy Jfi 0 ( 1 . 

ft N hMntt rfttroh fhfokOf than (h<* nro drt. VOl, 


( h'lffnlfiifV Trtntnl^, 

( b'»p'*tT^^‘» Mt hff- Mlfi^. 

f AfiOfOfft M'tffftor, An, 

•^Vr^pf'f «i T '^ft r/iH. 

; r»r, fh^ ^^^h^fln. 

pf» l^ff rt^r *•• Sh ^flT^•r^ok. 

hi Ahtnflh^h, 

hi Wit nrt^] nrimm^r. 

*()Mnn iftmt Arncrionff ^fr^H. 

irMti 5^hak•p^f ro, 

^(jf'fttntti Aff<nr\t''tff Wit. 

^iit'W'^ht llnfl'ti Pnni*- 

t<» 0<*V1«mJ(h. 

iff(l ff f'oH' (n t’'trffpholl. 

Srd ,, rivlfttf Afft^f^f^l. 

Ifii ,. .^noro/f. 

*0^*VI«rriittf*f< Vfoar ffi W^k^ff^^<^. 

Oo1<lnTfiitfi’*» root'loni Wmkfl,. 

(Jtrrv'f* W^»r!<*<. 

0'^^d^ fh t'f»rfl^«tl^ 

ijrnitnry'^ f nf^nny fo tti< haifirltfofx. 

(>i Ghrthrtrrtin. 


nn P./hMfi&h. 2 t. 
ijitrnh'^ TnJM ffrrtft Shftk^p^n^C'. 7\vo 
VolrirriM. 

R^^arftrTftd 

^trviffff** nnd fik^tnhM. 

Talf*^ hi 

Mn^tfrn fhi «o)f.kftMvl<vlKA, 

Mlltmr^ RfTfftdf?l^ TwA 

^t\yh Vfrlft. 

M<’rr^ « Rraotifral rinfy, ^twtr VaT#. 

Rarri aftd VirstfftJft. 

RtiroO^rVI irrrrn RivPrft Af 
Harp, 

Malladk, 

a Rady of (hO i/nkh. 
fn/of fhh l/n^i Mlft^frAl/ 
MarfftlAA. 

R/.kAtyy, 

“^hak'^poarA'a WATltk, VaI^. 

* rtiA7fifAA>< f^oaaAAk, 

TaltV't’« HoftnotiMt4 nnd P^nnyfi. 
Wrf(tr»ri't( Art^rlaf. '/^vA VAIf*. 

War\vjok < J^pafA MiarttA'^.' 

Night 'fhwfghtk/ VAlC. 


Aif ttiAfA ftt-A ftAt^Afftl I'pfArfAt- ifnHfif.iAfi<i 6f finft pAj/nlftf ffOtiO&f it iff 

fiooo^^nryf in tntlprin^j, l/i ftpAAify—S PbitlON.’’ 

^t}to ^hoU* .^priAa rrtfiy Iia in ft (U^o fApTAftAtitinfiJ tWA liftnddAtftA 
(ffinttn VnlffAfAk, lAfiAfAd (/tftffAnt ffp 

wirfAif, \^)iAn ‘<hnt, ift ftAAnrAd Ity n polotU Spring InAk, fot £5 //ff., tf/fffi- 
ifiy ft tory ffkAfnI ami aAAApfftff/n 

RtRtMAAy ANfj WPtJD/Ne? P^eSRNt/ 


(Sti, 

Cjoogle 
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DUAWING BOOKS. 


J. O.HARDINO. 


OEOROE CHILDS. 


Early Drawing Book: Klo- 

tfitrntMry NtimW#, 

I«, or in tihiUt lOa, <14, 

Drawing Book for 1847. HU 

U, *jU 1 Of f JotU. 10«. 04. 

SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. 
Prout’a Mlcrocoflm; or, Ar. 

tUi'. hkfleli.b-*k. M»<>y llim4t>-4 

ot K»K»irfr», Gitfi Im* 

(Hrfiiil 2U, liffttly 

Elementary Drawing Book 

itt iMmitoinptsUf Aro, KU 

Nwmtxjr*, l». <M,; loa, <14, 

MONS* JULIEN* 

Studies of Heads: hy Mom, 

Jvt,l¥.Pt 

I'afi*, l,Uh<n<rtti4»tT4 

m 2«* 

j or ifiolU, lis. 

The Human Figure: A .Sorion 

of l'rogr***«|¥o niitiUfee, By Alims, 
JffUnu, Wuh loslnmlioo#, SU #S'oa, 
2s, OACh \ or ctotli, Hs, 


Drawing Book of Objects: 

,S*t;itrjy Muiiifeots for yimotr I'ojilU 

fiioi Intiwiiiii.irMssfs Gi Hclimijs, Ml% 
^ 4 tftBt;rs, )s,; doll), 7s, 04, 

Little Sketch Book: iUny 

Htfdti's in I.sfi4sc4|07s, l^lirtirot, Hn, 
lmpr'ov^*4 I'dliUifi, J'oi)rl45*:i) ^'os, 04,; 
or 2 to}s,);lolh, U, nutU, 

English Landscape Scenery: 

htcidies ffoiii Naiiifo for fioieiimi 
(Utpin*, hi% U, ttml*; 

diill), 7s, 04, 

Drawing Book of Figures: 

Kli4:td)*:s from l,lfo III Ifomt) ito4 
Aiirirml, Hoterai homlrci) Kiauros. 
HI* Nos. )s.; or boumJ, 7 r, 04, 

drawing copy books. 

A New Method of Teaching 

' lirawiitH By masos of 

• lo ^irogrt:s<i¥o tesaofis, lo 

TwoKo Nos,, 04, fcttoB, 

I It i* o»»i Ok* oimi* to Mr, fl»si if lOl* 

• OiefloMl WpO! Mi'H'trrAoliy s4*»jH» 4| lit oilf 

I •*hMi)k,ll WOOl4 l*f> Sllcio}^ willt H^^OtfUila 

, ttttir-—,** 


4 r<im*wsit Aut of yt/twatuVAtf'itfo, CtilooriH} I'ialos, HI* Nos, 2s, 04.j 
ololh, les. 

DaooasIi s {(ittounu) IiUAWimo JJooa or Tofcks, Hik Nos. Is, j oIolB, 7s, 04, 
tUnaAOiis Htooffcs or Asimam, HU N«*s, 3s, * i:oBmrf4, a*. 

Coorrii's (T, H.) luswioo lioo* or Aoi»iai.s. Kii(tiiNi*s, Is. riicij; IkiiiioI, l<«, 04, 
[iiOOiH's Kasy jinAWiso ao(i*i sHO (ioioH to HurtCttUo. HU Nos. 2s, 04, i 
ti0404, IHs, 

Irioofs • (,rssors ip Witsit CoMti/os, Poor Nisi, •Is, 

Posii's Kasv {.KksoissfM i.AsosiMrr, PUBl Nos, 04, j oIiHh, 7i. 04. 
(ii«r.roi¥ooo*s HrootMor Iosrs, hu N(*e, I«*i rjlofli, 7s, 0|, 

(UoHOV's HoirHUo AHO Cosrr. HU Nos, |s, j i^B.ii), 7s 04 , 

ItAHo-lfooH or I'aaofl. luswioo I or, Hr:U*losU«o>t^»r io Af I* Two HaUpS, c.otB, Is, 
PrtlM.irs s KroMUos or Pawii.iao l.irr, Thum No«, U, 04* 

Uawmhs s p.i.sNKHtAHt Pfcasi'rr.^riYK, Uoyal 41 / 1 , suwtetl, is, 

Hotof.irrr s llftswuo IiooM or lloasrs, HU ,Nos, U, j cB/iB, 7s, tUU 
WoHsorr's Litton Umawiso Hook or I,AH0iL4rwi, ke, Potirlooft Nos, 04. j or 
2 vols. doth, is, 


(oO</ 


Losw.**.] 



tiAVtii moil ('.'a Aumui. CArAt/itniit, 


vt 


MiNiATuuK amm. 

♦ 


A Cholcfl C'ollwjtlon of Standard Work«, 

with I'H/UlUitiimtUf Hud j/i/)/|jjehiU'/J vX 
]ifw [nlu M, with « vl«w yg i.U» ului.ltffh *i hf U 

iikat.ttUM III u. mi/i^H'ir intitnuit, nh4 vi:iy tii«Li;hiij)' ofhum^fhU4, 

A#»> Ik 'i'h« loU*-^ 1/*^^' ¥fAtiu^ 


Of huutt hU‘4 i’U/tU, tfMl kAifkM , , , , Im, 

I'M iiily li»/Mii/| III mil* / t , , , ! 0 U.UAf 

\,utff)pjnuu \H mninujf, , , , , lU/itfit 

t%t*t** tJ0 wliKli W *l«f U lifting MI<K|| M^|i.)»ii|r Mk «|« Yt/i.ltH4$0 


I l»Miii()i«|i'* '/'wii v<iIk, 

I t/ft Ihu MifiAf 

f )/fi Aftt-it ttl ftitilfit ff 4tti, 

*f III* 'IV*!/ v*/U 

i'.U/uIntU , </i, lj<« ttllK'llil/ 

I’uif^iiii I hlii|iv»i I «.{*, 

I'lIii-Ii/i/m |U/t< I I|</|i«^ 

•l)MI(N Ilf All* < 

•(mtttt Ilf Wll «ii<J Ifiiiiiniii', 

•/K ill* fniiii Alim I* Ml* I'lii.U, 

*f)»-iiiM fimii ttliui<«|>i:iii 11, 

•/ii.iii* Ilf A iM 11' oil WM , 

*lii.iii« Ilf hf iMfii |'iii(« 

1*1 CetlLM f Intit/.nt^ (ii finliirliillli, 
!f||4 II I'tii* ilKl (<i ^’•iliif.iiii-llf 

|'}|4 II idVlKJI Alllll*illli 

4<ii hmii.il. 

•►ffiiliimiiMiiU V)»-«i <if Wii)ii;f)i-'l/i| 

OiiliUiiitlti** I'timttyM. 
f|ii|i|»i|liMi'ii |'ii*;l )i,<i| WiilM' 
fii«y'n f'i|i.l|i.*il III im, 

Oii)ili; III ||iiiiii*Ml. ff>iji)|jlli:eil. 

fill tiiiiy'd |,i.i/<ii.y til tilii f l4ii{ilili-'i(i. 
*ff *1111 ti Inn'll f'nlhtgnftt Ilf flfi-liinii iifi;. 


• lf«iii}liiiii'ii f4;ft>i‘rM nil y*AnKu\Afm0 % y, 
f,4niti'ii'f iili.li finin tefinVitf/i-'lif<i V 

Vninin*.*. 

iMtnh'ft finimi/iiiii/j tiray, 

*tf •t}ftyr*tt Hfffi hindi:U*iMr 

dniiiifenn'ii 

f K v^fim 'f Mlnii Ilf WtfllAMr, 

M*i«*iii nff hv,t iiiinw|iLiJt/n, 

MJlLnn'* f^-iinJf*a: f^i*t, Tw'f VvUi 

• Mmn'ii f’n.|i.ii«, 'f wn Vnl*/ 

&f.iii:ii f'i.ii.iii,4l 'f'vyii Vi;|#, 

• f'tnnii Aftn«>iif. 
f'linl nn/f V)i t<1iil4» 

f^iii, fniM finiii ftfvfciniif y/UAJ/ffh 

• hMi;ii'il ffnify, 
hMiii'ii ft^Uiiilif. An, 

*hi ntt • l<**Ay fit l>i« f/nkn, 
t*.i.nlL'it f/iiy nf l/m fi4*t 

• Hi iiH II Af oinitnin 

fOikniiV, 

'*htiiiliisjK4i*.'« Wnrlin, V/i|iti 

•'f Imnitnii « Hi.*inei|i|ii, 

'f *iiiiiit > iuiti.1 i)nii4 unA f'4Nt#yM, 
Witihfff'n Aii|/li:i. 'f’wn Vi/fn, 

Will w)i.li'« Hntiitt Miiiiltnn, 

yn<fi<(^ 4 Wttf/it 'f liniii^hi^f Vohif 


Ak tlinf'ff nm Muvnffi) infiliior jiiijtalj/ir<*f of fJijit iio^iolar morjirtf, H hf 
fini;ii«»Miy| jft fifvji;/jftf/, tO ffjiunjfy flf l'<» fcfOf fOff/' 


'J’lirt wImiIk rtnflnii l/flty li»i IllfiJ Jft ft OlfiOl fi;|/f’OftOffIJfff^ tWO hftfi4*fOf/fitf 
Oolffhi VnlMfffniii ji.iu-fi.'ii ♦' J/iifffiflW lifftflAflV fff^ hurnuff OhAl^ffM/' 
wlfjnlii vvlinff uliuf, fit Kinntri.'ij hy ft /iftUfft f<|.iflfff^ hff.'li, for /i/5 /5ff;| /wO' 
ifif^ft V«ry ffttnfiil fiii/J Iti;i;n^itfi)i/if 

fffHT/fOAy Afff) W/^PPIffa Pfffc^tffT, 

(./if}, /'f/#^f^r 
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DRAWKG BOOKS. 


( J.D. HARDING. 

\ Early Drawing Book: Eie- 

* mtsszssrf Lea^ooti. Mx Numlieri, 

' U.<&L; or m clctb, F>f. 6«L 

Drawmg B(N)k for 1847. SLx 

Nod. Id. Cid.; or clvtiii, lOi- 6d. 

f SAMUEL PROUT, F.S.A. 

, Prout's MicroiXCTi; or. Ar- 

• ZiAzr* ^ktizh^hfjok^ lirszdrtd 

i Groopf of FHpirert, Ac. lit.- 

perid -580, tiuKUly looiuL 

I Hementaiy Drawmg Book 

fj4 lAtidMApta^ BctLdiDf*. A«. .%U 

! Ncssben, li- ed.; ck^A, 10*». 6d. 

! MONS. JULIEN. 

' Studies of Heads: i»y Mor*3. 

I Jcrtx». Prof««or of I>rawi3^ in the 
Mit 2 £*rf Scb^x»: of Firk. UtbojT^pnwl 
j try T. FdXfti-ixo. six Ncc&ber*, 2d. 
! CAcb; orcuAh, I'fd. 

( The Homan Figure: A Ssrie* 

i of fei-udlfcf, bfj Mon*. 

I Jruev. With iRfttrsctumi. Sex No*. 
I 2*. each; or eloUx, lit. 


GEORGE CHILDS. 

Draw^ Book of Olgects: 

Nearly yX; SobjeetJ frrr jmib:; Pupili 
and I>rawin:if.cUdee* ifl Seboe^ Six 
Nesmben, U.; cl'iUi, 7i^ €d. 

Little Sketch Book: Easy I 

S'.ndfe^ in I^iulsea|>«*, Fii^STts^ Ac. 
Im^.rrj-red Ediitofi. Fot:ru?eii Nca. €d-; ^ 
or i TOwf. eloCJii, 4 j. taclii. 

English Landscape Scen^: 

Sketch-ai fr<im Natiarc for Siilfhed , 
Copied. Six Nizmben, Is. each; i 
clocOy 7i> 64. 

DravTing Book of Figures: 

Sketches from Life at Home aad 
AbrcMiL Sercrai hosMired Fi^isres. ■ 
bLX Nos. Is.; or bocmd, 7s. €<L ' 


DRAWING COPY BOOKS. ' 

A Kew Method of Teach^ 

Drxv^s&g by xaeans of FesicsIIed 
Cop:ed, m pro^readiTc k»oei.i. In 
Twelve Not., M. each. 

** It t* air*t tw to *»T. Ek*t tf UtA» 

Bs^.lvAd w^re n 

Kirxrit.it v<v«h4 h« at8rs4tfrt wttfc cdcxpfetft 
ftOCtCM.'* 


[ Axnuwss Aw or FLcnrEX^PsArrixo. CoSoored Plates, ^x Ncb. if. 6cL; 
f ckAb, l&i. 

I* Bawacos (GKrtWE; Deabixo Eoox or Tara. Six No*. If.; cLJth, 7s. «d. 

N BAXKAcn f S^xronts or Axjmals. Six No*. 3*.; coJotired, bt, 

Coorrm’s (T- S.; DxAxriso Boo* or Animal*. Et^tNo*. U- eacii; boond, ®d- 
; l>isx>:s's East Dxawlso Boos, axo Gcids to £*ncmxo. Six Not. 2s. (sL; 
bound, l-ls. 

Dtsdix s Lessors rs Watt* Colocsx. F»^r Nos. -tf. 

Foeo's East Lcasoss rx laxoscatt. Ei^t Nos. 9d.; eiotb, 7*. ^ 

I Gnnexwooo'j Snrotxfor f aca*. ;!jix No*. Is.; cloth, 7s. 

I G»rxx>T'* iinimxo axo Ceaft. Six No*. Is.; ckucb, 7s. 5d. . 
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